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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. | 
By A FRONTIER POLITICAL OFFICER. 


Tue war still rages between Government and Opposition 
over the alleged breach of faith to the independent tribes 
in the continued occupation of Chitral and the construction 
of the road thereto, from the Peshawar district through the 
territory of the clans who had been promised that there 


. should be no permanent occupation of their country. The 


discussion has become rather an academical than a practical 
one. It is no doubt advisable that the good faith of the 
English Government in its dealings with barbarous, un- 
civilized or subject races should be without any reproach 
of duplicity or bad faith. It is on the respect for her pledged 
word that England has built up her influence and empire 
in Asia and Africa and it will be an evil day when the 
confidence which is now placed on the word of Englishmen 
throughout the East, is shaken or destroyed. At the same 
time it must be remembered that a false step once taken is 
difficult to retrace and necessitates other steps in the wrong 
direction, till a position is reached in which further advance 
becomes as impossible as a creditable retreat. No sensible 
man believes that Lord Elgin or the Home Government 
had any intention of deliberately breaking their word to the 
tribes. But the Chitral proclamation was like other declara- 
tions in time of war, and it became difficult to precisely 
carry out promises made under different conditions. The 
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bribes which are offered to possible enemies to remain 
neutral become an unnecessary extravagance after the 
victory is won, and a fatal temptation arises to keep 
the terms of the proclamation in the letter while evading 
its spirit and obvious meaning. Nor in this does any 
conscious dishonesty attach to the Government. They 
only understand what is reported to them by local officers, 
who, again, are confident in their power to obtain by cajolery 
and subsidies a sufficient show of consent on the part of 
chiefs and tribesmen to cover any obvious departure from 
the original terms. Nowhere on the frontier would consent 
to a subsidized road be more easy to obtain than on the 
Chitral route, where the inhabitants of the Swat valley are 
notorious as a cowardly and greedy race who would sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage; while the chiefs, 
whom we have supported or established, find in fat salaries 
and a military occupation the best security for their lands 
and lives neither of which would have a long tenure if our 
protection were withdrawn. Under such circumstances, 
any desired adhesions to any scheme of occupation or road 
construction could be easily procured by an energetic 
officer ; the chiefs and tribes reserving their right to break 
their engagements at the first moment that it might seem 
profitable to do so, Those who have had many dealings 
with Afghans will not forget the Korans they have seen 
covered with perjured signatures: for the Afghan lies as 
freely on his sacred book as elsewhere. But the Indian 
Government possibly regards these trumpery documents 
and these perjured protestations of loyalty as valuable 
material on which to base a frontier policy. At any rate 
they furnish a sufficient justification for the modification of 
a too hastily worded proclamation. 

It is not worth while to analyse closely the charge of 
breach of faith which has been too viciously pressed against 
the Government by an unscrupulous Opposition, who 
imagine that in it they have found a useful weapon of 
attack. Nothing has been said on either side, except the 
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speeches of Lord George Hamilton and Sir Henry Fowler, 
which adds materially to a profitable understanding of the 
question. That of Sir Henry Fowler was a fair and 
temperate review of present frontier policy, including the 
occupation of Chitral and the construction of the military 
road. On these points he does not appear to have unduly 
pressed the case of the late Government against that now 
in office. The question of breach of faith is indeed dealt 
with, but no such stress is laid upon it as to detach the 
attention from the general and more vital question of the 
system of border administration and the efficient manage- 
ment of the independent tribes. It would seem that the 
Government leaders are as anxious to confuse this important 
issue as the Opposition, who well know that they are as 
fully responsible for the Forward policy as the Unionists. 
Both parties, having thus the same object and intention, 
have agreed to select as a battlefield the trivial question of 
a technical breach of the terms of a proclamation, which 
not one in a thousand of the tribes concerned could have 
read, and which not one in a hundred had probably ever 
heard of. All sensible men, who engage in the Frontier 
discussion, should do their best to bring it back to the true 
points at issue. And here the Opposition are certainly in 
a more favourable position than the Government, because, 
at a critical moment, they accepted the responsibility of a 
decision, which was certain to be exceedingly unpopular 
with some powerful interests, and directed the retirement 
from Chitral, which at that time would have caused no 
injury to our prestige, nowhere more important to uphold 
than on our North-West Frontier. If this decision had 
been carried out, the question of the construction of . the 
military road would obviously never. have arisen; while 
the decision to maintain a garrison at Chitrdl as obviously 
necessitated the construction of an easy and open road 
from Peshawar in substitution of the extremely difficult, 
distant, and snow-blocked route v7@ Gilghit. The chief 
blame that attaches to the Radical Government is that 
A 2 
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they did not make up their minds in time. The abandon- 
ment of Chitral immediately on the relief of the garrison 
should have been decided upon and peremptorily ordered 
at the time the relief operations were being carried out. 
There was nothing new in the situation. The policy of 
refraining from unnecessary interference with the border 
tribes and refusing to take up military positions remote 
from succour and always liable to attack, had been accepted 
by all civil and military officers intimately connected with 
the border, who were not under the influence of an 
exaggerated and childish dread of Russia, or who were 
not themselves founders or abettors of the forward policy 
which they were consequently compelled to defend. But 
the Radical Government hesitated and questioned, and 
required reports on points which were already clear, till 
the time for action had passed, and they were compelled 
to leave office. Then came a great opportunity for Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, which they were foolish enough 
to miss. If they had accepted the decision of their pre- 
decessors, they would not only have shown chivalrous 
generosity but good sense; for, at no cost to their own 
consistency, they would have extricated themselves from 
a critical position, and have been able to retire with all 
honours from a policy which is not only condemned by 
Indian experts, but by the vast majority of the English 
people, and which, if persevered in, will seriously endanger 
the permanency of the Unionist Government and shake 
the loyalty of many of its warmest adherents. Before 
leaving the somewhat trivial question of technical breach 
of faith, it must be observed that in dealing with ignorant 
and illiterate savages the most simple declarations of policy 
will alone be understood. All that the tribes realized when 
the proclamation was issued was the main fact that their 
independence would be respected and that there would be 
no permanent occupation of the country. The long and 
elaborate explanations of the Government ; the acquiescence 
of the chiefs in the occupation ; the eager consent of the 
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tribes on the road; the doubtful conditions which underlie 
the positive declaration of the proclamation, count for 
very little. The vital question is not whether particular 
action absolutely fits in with the terms of the proclamation, 
but whether the frontier tribes generally are excited and 
disturbed by an unnecessary aggressive policy ; by roads 
constructed or threatened through their hills, and by the 
erection of military posts to dominate their territory. 

The Government leaders have laid great stress on other 
causes for disquiet ; the preaching of Mullas, the victory of 
the Sultan over Greece ; foreign incitement, plague and 
famine in India; but these causes united have not pro- 
duced one-tenth of the effect of an active forward policy, 
even if they have had any appreciable effect at all. 

What then is the present position and the prospect for 
the future? After an arduous campaign in which both 
sides have fought with the greatest gallantry and have 
suffered considerable loss, it is impossible to say that we 
have gained any advantage worth recording. When we 
consider the smallness of the British army, the cost of pro- 
ducing a British soldier, and the inadequate supply of 
officers with the tangible results obtained, most sensible 
people will agree that our loss has been altogether out of 
proportion to our success. We have assembled an army of 
70,000 men, grotesquely disproportioned to the enemy we 
have to meet; an army as large as that which opposed 
Napoleon at Waterloo, where only 22,000 were English- 
men. It must be remembered that the greater number of 
our Frontier expeditions have been fought by native 
troops of the Punjab Frontier Force, without any assistance 
from British soldiers, who are far too valuable to be used 
up unnecessarily in such a country and against such an 
enemy. However gallant he may be, the town-bred British 
soldier, enervated by long residence in the plains of India, 
is useless among the precipitous hills of the Afridi country, 
where there is often barely foothold for a goat. The 
Afridis, Mohmands and Waziris are good fighters, but they 
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have never shown themselves the superiors of the disci- 
plined Punjab local corps, accustomed to the country and 
to the system of mountain warfare, including in their ranks 
members of the very tribes against which operations were 
most frequently undertaken. The terms of peace demanded 
from the tribesmen, which are probably all that the General 
could hope to obtain, are absurdly disproportionate to the 
trouble and expense incurred. A few thousand rupees, 
probably borrowed from the Deputy Commissioner, a few 
hundred rifles, which we may be certain will be the most 
worn out and useless in the possession of the tribes. In 
old days the Punjab Government was content with no 
better terms after a successful expedition; but they were 
demanded more as a sign of submission, than as a valuable 
consideration; and the cost of their expeditions was not 
estimated in millions sterling. The Commander-in-Chief, 
in an after-dinner speech at Simla discoursed on the im- 
possibility of barbarism remaining in juxtaposition with 
civilization ; but, after all, this state of things has existed 
ever since the annexation of the Punjab, and would be 
existing still except for the aggressive action of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, who is unfortunately in the 
position of being able to demonstrate the correctness of his 
copy-book platitudes. The initiative and the responsi- 
bility of change rests not with the barbarians but with 
the civilized power which adjoins them. The Afridis 
are perfectly harmless as an offensive force ; they cannot 
descend into the plains of India to meet our disciplined 
troops. They will not even leave the shelter of their hills 
for a few miles, and their offensive exploits are limited to 
the burning of a frontier village, or the lifting of sheep and 
camels. So long as the civilized power considers it useful 
and expedient to allow the barbarous fringe to exist co- 
terminous with its possessions, so long, in spite of the 
oracular utterances of Sir George White, will civilization 
and barbarism lie down together in comparative peace. 
With regard to the future, the speech of Lord George 
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Hamilton at Acton was of a somewhat reassuring nature ; 
he, at any rate, did not re-echo the sentiments of the Indian 
Commander-in-Chief as to disarmament and the absorption 
of barbarism by its civilized neighbours. His programme 
was a very modest one, and seemed to be satisfied with 
such a degree of occupation as would secure the future 
protection and control of the great roads leading into 
Afghanistan. So much as this all sensible politicians will 
allow to be necessary ; but when the operations are over, it 
will be found exceedingly difficult to make other or better 
arrangements than have been in force m the past. Take 
for example the Khyber Pass, which is fairly open except 
at one or two points, and the road through which is excel- 
lent for suns, even for carriages with springs, while the 
central fort of Ali Musjid is so easy to hold and so com- 
pletely blocks the road, that its capture by the Afridis is 
still inexplicable. How is the safety of the Khyber to be 
ensured except by leaving its defence to the tribes through 
whose territory it passes? Any other arrangement will be 
productive of great irritation and constant dispute ; while 
its permanent occupation by regular Indian troops would 
be distasteful to the army on account of the dulness of the 
position and its exceeding unhealthiness, of which we had 
ample testimony during the Afghan war. At the same 
time it will probably be necessary to supplement the tribal 
levies who now guard the road by a small backing of 
regular troops at every outpost, and acquiescence in this 
necessity or in an absolutely free hand in the management of 
the Khyber should have been distinctly included in the 
terms of submission offered to the tribes. As it is, the 
Government of India has assembled a vast army to exact 
precisely the same kind and amount of punishment which 
under the old Punjab system, which Forward politicians so 
foolishly abuse, would have been attained at one fiftieth the 
trouble, loss and expense. 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech was not altogether 
satisfactory or decisive. He seemed to have realized that 
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the great mass of instructed and intelligent English people 
were opposed to the insane policy which the Indian 
Government had for some years adopted, but he also seemed 
to hope against hope for some success in the campaign 
so conspicuous and decisive as to permit the Government 
to take up the thread of their defeated policy and again to 
talk of disarmament and annexation. His speech, with his 
alternative argument, reminded his hearers of Tennyson’s 
poem of “The Two Voices” and was probably written by two 
different hands. But in much that he said all will agree. 
Not only must the Khyber be under our renewed and abso- 
lute control for the future, but also the Kohat pass. Inde- 
pendent territory or not, we have a perfect right to pro- 
vide for the safety, the construction and protection of the 
great commercial and military roads without which neither 
our trade nor our strategical position can be secure. The 
Punjab Government indeed has at various times during the 
last twenty years solicited funds for the construction of 
an excellent military road, adequately protected, through the 
Kohat pass, and it should have been made at the close of 
the Jowaki campaign. It is very little use discussing, at 
this moment, the future administration of the border, which 
must receive careful consideration when the operations 
are concluded and when a basis for a scheme has been 
prepared and submitted to the Secretary of State by the 
Government of India. In the October number of the 
Nineteenth Century is advocated the acceptance of the 
plan of administration which Lord Lytton brought out with 
him to India, and which the Punjab Government then 
successfully put aside. Not indeed that the plans are 
identical, as Lord Lytton wished to create a military 
governor or warden of the border; while Sir Lepel Griffin 
urges the appointment of a civilian who may counteract the 
ardour of the military party and carry on the border ad- 
ministration on the former system in the interests of peace. 
It is better that the officer charged with this onerous duty 
should be under the immediate orders of the Viceroy in all 
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matters connected with the independent tribes or foreign 
territory, and only associated with the Punjab Government 
in matters of internal administration and social development 
which can not be separated from the ordinary provincial 
system. The approach of Russia, the growth of the 
power of the ruler of Cabul, and the increasing activity of 
the tribes render it impossible that border administration 
should be treated as a provincial matter when, in reality it 
constitutes the most important defence of our Asiatic 
Empire. The question of the advance of Russia to our 
Indian borders cannot be now discussed, but this somewhat 
dilapidated scare-crow is always set up as an excuse to 
justify any folly or extravagance which the military party 
desire to press upon weak Viceroys or Secretaries of State. 
The frontier between India and Russia has now been 
definitely laid down ; there is no present cause of quarrel 
between the two countries and Russia has far too much 
work on her hands in the construction of her Siberian rail- 
roads, and her pressing anxieties with regard to the action 
of Japan and Germany in the Pacific to trouble herself for 
the next generation with so fantastic and impossible a 
scheme as the invasion of India. The Russian nightmare 
of our Forward statesmtn is no more reasonable than the 
terror of a child in the dark; but all fear is mischievous, 
and we here see its evil results in two unnecessary and un- 
justifiable campaigns within two years, the first due to the 
wilful and headstrong action of frontier officers whom the 
Government was too weak to control and too timid to 
punish ; and the second the direct result and offspring of 
the mistakes of the first. Neither England nor India will 
long tolerate such gigantic blunders in frontier adminis- 
tration. | 

One last word may be said on the question of dis- 
armament, although to those who know the frontier the 
disarmament of the tribes was acknowledged to be an 
impossible thing, and the demand was only formulated by 
persons imperfectly instructed, like the Commander-in- 
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Chief in his after-dinner speech. All that we appear to be 
practically receiving in the way of disarmament from the 
enemy, who may be tired of fighting but whose defeat 
seems as far off as ever, are some camel-loads of old iron, 
by courtesy called rifles; while the tribes will undoubtedly 
retain the best breech-loaders for the next occasion they 
may feel inclined to engage in the fascinating amusement 
of attacking British troops, with every advantage on their 
own side. But there is no doubt that more rigid measures 
must be taken to prevent the introduction of arms of pre- 
cision into the hill country. Fhe punishment for smuggling 
arms into India should be increased; the punishment for 
selling to the tribes should be penal servitude ; the penalty 
for stealing arms from British arsenals or for a British soldier 
selling his weapon across the border should be death. 
With no lesser penalties shall we have security from the 
greed of the Commissariat subordinate or the passion for 
drink of the British soldier.* The Afghan war left behind 
it a very large number of arms of precision, acquired in irre- 
gular ways, and an enormous amount of money, the first 
use of which was the purchase of arms by the border tribes. 
It is not by way of the Persian Gulf, as has been stated, 
that arms reach our frontier. These, which are smuggled 
by so-called respectable firms into Bushire and Bunder 
Abbas, are purchased by warlike Persian tribes like the 
Bakhtiaris, and the import causes much annoyance to the 
Persian Government: nor is it likely that many of the 
Afridis’ rifles have come from Kabul. This will doubtless 
be reported on later, but the Afridis have been through all 
time so opposed to Kabul supremacy that the Ameer is not 
likely to strengthen their hands by the gift of weapons, 
which, sooner or later, would be turned against himself. 
He may not have any love for the English, for gratitude is 
not a quality known to the Afghan; and his fanatical 


* The telegram in the Zmes of December 10, 1897, concerning the 
wholesale theft of ammunition from the Rawal Pindi arsenal by Commis- 
sariat subordinates, gives to these remarks an immediate confirmation.— Za. 
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tendencies seem to grow stronger with increasing age: but 
his public declarations and his public actions have been so 
positively on our side that there is no reason to suspect him 
of secretly supplying arms to our, and his, enemies. Those 
who are behind the scenes in India know very well the 
sources of supply, and that these sources will not be dried 
up until the penalties for theft, robbery and smuggling arms 
and ammunition are enforced relentlessly against offenders 
in British India. 
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EARLY INSTITUTIONS AND PUNJAB 
TRIBAL LAW. 


By C. L. Tupper, c.s.1. 


‘‘ IT is not necessary to dwell upon the value of a substantial 
knowledge of the facts of one tribal society as a key with 
which to unlock the riddles of others. Nor is it necessary 
to point out the importance of a knowledge of the tribal 
system, wherever found, as an almost universal factor in 
the early development of European society, and in the 
formation of medizval institutions.” These words are an 
extract from the Preface of Mr. F. Seebohm’s book on 
The Tribal System in Wales, published in 1895. This 
most learned and extremely conscientious work was quickly 
followed by an essay Ox the Structure of Greck Tribal 
Society, written by Mr. Hugh Seebohm, who is Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm’s son. Mr. Hugh Seebohm has drawn 
many of his illustrations of the Greek tribal system from 
the ancient laws of Wales partly because they “afford a 
peculiarly vivid glimpse into the inner organization of a 
tribal people, such as cannot be obtained elsewhere.” And 
he relies on the Ordinances of Manu as supplying ‘‘a very 
fair account of the customs of a highly-developed Eastern 
people.” 

It seems probable that in the comparative study of tribal 
systems the Welsh evidence is entitled to an extremely 
high place because it is in a sense comparatively recent 
evidence. The tribal structure of society, though in a 
partially disintegrated condition, survived in Wales till the 
reign of Henry VIII. If we are to attempt to reconstruct 
the ancient tribal society of Western Europe from docu- 
mentary evidence—and no doubt in a comprehensive appli- 
cation of the comparative method this enterprise has a 
place—then the interpretation of the rules of customary 
tribal law contained in the Welsh Codes and other treatises 
by aid of sixth-century donations to the monasteries and 
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thirteenth-century descriptions by Norman surveyors and 
lawyers has an important scientific value. 

In the Punjab, however, we have had under expert 
examination for the last thirty years existing tribal societies 
of a remarkably clear type. There is no need to recon- 
struct the type by collecting its elements from ancient 
documents. It is with us a living organism moving, and , 
indeed changing, before our eyes. And for reasons which 
will appear below, this Punjab Tribal Law supplies better 
illustrations of the tribal system than the Ordinances of 
Manu. It is thus a principal object of the present paper 
to call the attention of those in this country who are inter- 
ested in tribal studies to the valuable evidence relating to 
the structure of tribes which has been and is being amassed 
in the Punjab chiefly by the officers of the Punjab Com- 
mission.* 

It is a remark of Sir Henry Maine (Early History of 
Institutions, p. 53) that the student of the Brahminical _ 
Hindu Law “‘is constantly asking himself how far was the 
law of the Brahmin jurists observed before the English 
undertook to enforce it through their tribunals?” Fortu- 
nately for the Punjab this question was substantially 
asked in a practical way at a very early stage of our ad- 
ministrative history in that Province. Lord Dalhousie, on 
the annexation of the greater part of the Punjab in 1849, 
determined to exclude from a newly-conquered and un- 
settled country the voluminous laws of the Regulation 
Provinces. It was soon found that the civil officers needed 
rules for guidance in dealing with judicial cases; and this 
want was supplied by the Punjab Civil Code, an excellent 
manual of civil law framed by Sir Richard Temple under 
the orders of John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery. 
The Punjab Civil Code was promulgated in 1854, and it 
appears from the commentary by which it was accompanied 


* The books on Punjab Tribal Law referred to in this article are pro- 
bably very rare or not available in this country. I have no doubt that 
help would be given in procuring at any rate the officia/ treatises, on appli- 
cation to the Chief Secretary to Government, Lahore, the Punjab. 
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that the Hindu and Muhammadan Law was then supposed 
to prevail “‘more or less everywhere but exclusively no- 
where.” It was understood that in towns, amongst immi- 
grants from Hindustan and the mercantile, wealthy and 
educated classes, the Hindu and Muhammadan Codes were 
generally followed, but that outside the towns and fre- 
quently amongst the agricultural tribes local customs were 
prevalent. It was known that this so-called local custom 
varied ; but it was not distinctly perceived that the customs 
relating to succession and property in agricultural land were 
essentially tribal customs; and language was used which 
implied that Punjab local usage had in places superseded 
the Hindu or Muhammadan Law; whereas it is now pretty 
generally recognised that Punjab Tribal Law is more 
archaic, that is structurally of an older type, than Hindu 
Law, while Muhammadan Law has manifestly been im- 
ported within historical times, and, in the cases of the law 
of marriage and of some rules of succession, tends to a 
limited extent to supersede custom. 

The Punjab Civil Code was not in the first instance 
intended to have the force of law. It was meant to be a 
manual for the guidance of civil officers in the exercise of 
the very wide discretion allowed to them in the newly- 
annexed Province. The Code may have acquired the force 
of law under the Indian Councils Act of 1861 ; the point 
was much debated, and has now ceased to be material, for 
the Code was superseded by the Punjab Laws Act of 1872. 
Whatever was the exact force of the Code or of different 
parts of it, there is a high probability that its effect was to 
preserve tribal customs. It seems to me to have acted like 
a giant dam or embankment staving off the flood of case- 
law and book-law by which tribal custom was threatened 
and might have been obliterated. The instructions which 
accompanied the Code directed the Courts to decide first, 
whether in any case or class of cases law or custom was to 
be followed; and secondly, if custom was to be followed, 
then what that custom was. This position was slightly 
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changed by the Punjab Laws Act under which custom is 
the first rule of decision in matters of succession, the private 
relations of life, and dispositions of property other than sales 
and mortgages; and in practice Hindu or Muhammadan 
law is applied only where no customary rule prevails. The 
Act, however, subscribes to the mistaken theory that the 
Hindu or Muhammadan Law has in the Punjab been modi- 
fied by custom—a theory which, in the case of the agri- 
cultural tribes, has been disproved by the results of subse- 
quent investigation. 

Legislation or its practical equivalent gave us in succes- 
sion the Punjab Civil Code and the Punjab Laws Act. 
We have also to take into view executive and judicial 
action. The credit of having first drawn special attention 
to the tribal character of rural custom belongs mainly to 
Mr. Edward Prinsep, who was Settlement Commissioner in 
the Punjab in 1865. He caused Codes of tribal custom to 
be compiled in the vernacular in the Amritsar, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, and other districts; and in this way began a work 
which has since had a great extension. His practice 
has been followed in other Settlements. Between the 
years 1873 and 1879 the general plan of these vernacular 
compilations was enlarged and improved ; and in addition 
to superintending the preparation of the vernacular records, 
Settlement officers have now for many years supplied 
English abstracts of their Tribal Codes. These abstracts 
have been printed in the Punjab Customary Law series, 
which now comprises fifteen volumes, many of the volumes, 
however, being merely of pamphlet size. It appears that 
vernacular Tribal Codes now exist in 30 districts, and 
abstract translations of them have been prepared for 16 
districts out of the 31 of which the Punjab is composed. 

Coming now to the contributions made to the subject by 
judicial officers I observe that a compilation condensing the 
decisions of the Chief Court on points of Customary Law in 
the Punjab was published by Messrs. Boulnois and W. H. 
Rattigan in 1876 under the title of Motes on Customary Law. 
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A second edition of the work appeared in 1878. It has 
been succeeded by Sir William Rattigan’s Dzgest,* which 
reached a fifth edition in 1896. In the previous year Sir 
Charles Roe and Mr. Henry Rattigan published their 
Tribal Law in the Punjab. This work is dedicated to Sir ° 
Meredyth Plowden, late Senior Judge of the Chief Court, 
“to whose able and exhaustive judgments the Punjab is so 
greatly indebted for a clear exposition of the true principles 
of its Tribal Law.” This paper would be very incomplete 
without some reference to the debt which the Punjab owes 
to Sir Meredyth Plowden; but I feel that on that subject 
it is more appropriate for me to quote the terms of Sir 
Charles Roe’s dedication than to offer any remark of my 
own. 

I long ago promised to review 77zbal Law in the Punjab, 
and I hope this paper may be accepted as redeeming that 
promise. Sir Charles Roe has explained in his preface his 
method of co-operation with Mr. Henry Rattigan, who 
collected and arranged the judicial decisions. The general 
conclusions, in which Mr. Henry Rattigan concurs, are 
stated by Sir Charles Roe in the first person; and in com- 
menting upon some of them, I shall attribute them to him. 

And first I should like to quote a short passage which in 
a measure confirms what I have already said on the relation 
of Punjab Tribal Law to Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 
Sir Charles Roe believes that on the annexation of the 
Punjab our officers acted.on the presumption that Hindu 
proprietors followed the Hindu Law and Muhammadan 
proprietors the Muhammadan Law; and this at first, 
perhaps, many of them did, though the promulgation of 
the Punjab Civil Code in 1854 should have checked the . 
process. He then proceeds :—‘ It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that if an intelligent foreigner had been called 
upon in bygone times to decide disputes regarding lands 


* “ A Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the Cus- 
tomary Law as at present judicially ascertained.” By Sir W. H. Rattigan. 
Wildy and Sons, London, 1896. 
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amongst the Scotch clans, or the Irish septs, and if he 
had presumed that Protestants followed the Bible, that 
is, the Levitical Law, and Roman Catholics the Roman 
or the Canon Law, his presumption would have been 
equally near, or far from, the truth.” This is a telling 
way of putting the case ; but I may be allowed to say that 
it does not cover a point which appears to me to have 
particular importance. Punjab Tribal Law has special 
claims on the attention of comparative jurists and students 
of sociology because it is a body of primitive Aryan usage 
evidently related to the Hindu law of the text-books and 
the courts as some law far older than the Twelve Tables, 
some Latin law of which we see the survivals in the Roman 
Law of the books, was related to the law of the Institutes 
of Justinian. To anyone endeavouring to decipher the 
origin of Roman Law I would respectfully commend the 
examination of the Tribal Law of the Punjab. 

Hindu law, suffused throughout with the religious 
doctrines of its Brahmin expositors, deals, as Sir Charles 
Roe points out, with joint families, but ignores the tribal 
and the village bond. It belongs to a state of things when 
the primitive fighting tribes, who seize upon waste lands 
or conquer settled peasantry, have been metamorphosed 
beyond recognition ; when the compact village community 
has fallen into decay; when a priestly caste has arisen 
which dominates or seeks to dominate society ; and when 
sacerdotal reasons for secular acts, elaborate rules of pro- 
cedure, and the multiplication of distinctions affecting the 
simple business of life conduce to the interests of an in- 
tellectual class who are at once priests and lawyers. There 
are, if we take both sexes into account, more than a million 
Brahmins in the Punjab; and to Brahminical influence we 
may largely ascribe the prevalence and maintenance of the 
ceremonial rules of caste, which are strong in the east and 
centre of the Province, but comparatively weak on the 
frontier and in the thickly populated regions of the south 
west. But the Brahmins are not now, nor is there any 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. V. B 
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reason to think they were before our day, the lawyers of 
the agricultural tribesmen. 

The records of tribal custom prepared for the Umballa 
District fill 37 volumes, and the answers made to the ques- 
tions propounded in the Ludhiana district are contained in 
34 Codes. In many other places also the vernacular records 
are probably very voluminous; and the English literature 
of the subject, as will already have become apparent, is by 
no means slight in extent. This abundance of material 
testifies to considerable variety in usage ; and no exhaustive 
account of the professed customs of all the tribes is likely to 
be compiled by anyone; nor is such a compilation much 
wanted. The separate vernacular codes are evidence of the 
customs detailed in them, and are referred to by the courts 
on the occurrence of disputes. One cause of variety doubt- 
less is that different tribes, and perhaps sometimes the same 
tribes in different places, have reached different stages of pro- 
prietary and social growth. Another cause is the influence 
of Muhammadan law in the case both of immigrants within 
historical times and of old settled converts to Islam. Yet a 
third cause is greater pressure of population on the soil in 
some places than in others, combined with the effect of our 
own laws and government. Landed property has become 
so valuable now that the tribal objection to outsiders has 
been intensified. But notwithstanding all the variations 
due to these and other causes, the general principles of the 
system are discernible, and are singularly simple and clear. 

The system is one of tribes retaining cohesion who have 
by means of conquest or occupation of the waste brought 
with them, from a previous predatory or nomad and pastoral 
stage, a marriage law and rules for the distribution of and 
succession to property which, modified to suit their altered 
conditions, continue to aid them in the struggle for life. 
The fierce, the almost savage theory, not far removed from 
the ameliorated system as we know it, is that the land © 
belongs to the fighting men of the clan, and that women, 
like any other live stock, are family property, to be acquired 
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by capture, by purchase, or as a bloodwite in satisfaction of 
a feud. Kinship for purposes of succession is agnatic ; the 
old Roman maxim mulier est finis familie applies ; women 
do not inherit landed property ; on marriage they pass out 
of the father’s clan into the clan of the husband ; the land 
must not leave the clan, and if women succeeded as heirs 
they would bring outsiders into possession. 

The jus connubii is of prime importance. As a general 
rule a man may not marry a woman of his own clan nor, it 
is often added, of the clan of his mother, of her mother or 
of his father’s mother. But, also as a general rule, a man 
may marry only within the circle of his own tribe or race, 
or is limited to tribes of a certain social standing ; though 
Muhammadan tribes frequently yield to the greater latitude 
of choice allowed to believers in Islam and even encourage 
marriages between cousins. “All Hindu tribes,”* writes 
Mr. Wilson, in stating the customs of the Sirsa district, 
‘are very particular in maintaining the purity of the tribe 
and preventing the infusion of any strange blood. Should 
any member of the tribe marry a woman of another tribe 

. a panchdyat} of the brotherhood is quickly summoned 
and generally succeeds, by threatening to excommunicate 
him (hukka pani band karna), in compelling him to part 
with her, and to pay a fine or give them a feast by way 
of expiation.” In the same district Hindus may not 
marry women of their own got or clan; hence we have 
here exogamy surviving in a modified form; and I do 
not think it is fanciful to allow the tribal penalty, which 
means that the delinquent shall be given neither pipe to 
smoke nor water to drink, to recall the old Roman punish- 
ment ague et ignis interdictio. The symbol of capture is 
not, so far as | am aware, anywhere an essential part of the 
marriage ceremony; but it is traceable in the familiar 
marriage procession of the bridegroom to the house of the 

* Throughout this article I use the word clan (gé¢ in the vernacular) to 


denote the subdivision of a tribe. Mr. Wilson follows the same termino- 


logy. 
+ Panchéyat = committee. 
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bride. and in rough practices at weddings. The sale of 
girls for wives is extremely common but not officially 
recognised, while it is allowed by the peasantry to be a 
more or less discreditable thing, excusable only on grounds 
of poverty. The symbol of sale, some small or nominal 
payment being made at the time of betrothal, frequently 
occurs and reminds us of the coemptto in manum, the old 
law of the plebs, which emerged in later Roman law from 
the obscurity in which it was left by the Twelve Tables.* 

Women, however, whatever they may still be according 
to the practice of wild frontier tribes, are in Panjab Tribal 
Law by no means mere chattels. A conspicuous illustration 
of this improvement is the almost universally accepted rule 
that the widow of asonless man is entitled to the possession 
and enjoyment of her husband’s land for life or till re- 
marriage. 

Wills and the distinctions which in Hindu law apply to 
the respective rights of associated and unassociated brethren 
and to the special property of women are unknown to Panjab 
Tribal Lawas such. They really belong to a later stage in 
juridical development. I do not say that wills are never 
made or these distinctions never recognised ; but I think 
that so far as the peasantry are concerned, if wills occur or 
these distinctions are recognised the circumstance would in 
most cases be due to the permeation of our ideas and the 
action of our Courts. In the exclusion of daughters and 
the devolution of the inheritance upon male descendants 
how low soever in the descending line Punjab custom differs 
from both Muhammadan and Hindu Law. The right of 
representation, disallowed by the Muhammadan Law, pre- 
vails to the fullest extent, the sons of a deceased son taking 
the share which their father would have taken had he lived ; 
and so on according to the case throughout the whole 
agnatic tree. The general rule is that the sons divide the 
inheritance equally. They take Aagvand, according to 


* See McLennan, “Studies in Ancient History” (first series, 1876),. 
p. @. 
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turbans—the exact equivalent of the Roman expression 
per capita. But sometimes the shares are divided accord- 
ing to the number of mothers, the sons, however few, of 
one mother taking and dividing between them the same 
share as the sons, however many, of any other widow of 
the deceased father. This method of division is called 
chindavand from chinda, which is said to mean a braid of 
hair. 

As regards the power of disposal of property, gifts and 
adoptions are customary modes, permissible in some cases, 
of appointing an heir. But generally on this point I cannot 
do better than follow Sir Charles Roe in quoting a judg- 
ment delivered by Sir Meredyth Plowden in 1893 : “It is,’ 
he said, “a common feature of Customary Law through- 
out the Province that no individual, whether or not he 
has male issue, is, under ordinary circumstances, com- 
petent, by his own sole act, to prevent the devolution of 
ancestral land in accordance with the rules of inheritance, 
that is, upon his male descendants in the male line, if any, 
or, failing them, upon his agnate kinsmen, in order of 
proximity. The exercise of any power which would affect 
the operation of these rules to the detriment of the natural 
successors to ancestral land, is liable to. be controlled by 
them, whether the act done be a partition, or a gift, or a 
sale or mortgage otherwise than for necessity,” or, as appears 
from the judgment, an adoption. 

Bearing in mind this general sketch of the outlines of the 
system we may pass on to some criticisms upon the conclu- 
sions of Sir Henry Maine which the system itself has 
suggested to Sir Charles Roe. It appears to me that the 
course taken here is one which, in the interests of science, 
Sir Henry Maine himself would have approved. The 
luminous generalisations which have. entitled him to 
rank as the foremost of comparative jurists in this country 
spread over the East and the West; his genius turns, like 
a revolving light, now to this and now to that quarter of 
the possible horizon; and wherever it turns, it vastly 
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stimulates the scientific imagination. But he would doubt- 
less have admitted that working hypotheses in sociology 
ought to be tested by comparison with actual facts exhibited 
in living groups of mankind. On several points Sir Charles 
Roe has rendered us this service; and though I do not 
propose to enter on discussions each of which would need a 
paper to itself, it is my desire to call attention to some of 
these points because they indicate the sort of material 
which the study of Punjab Tribal Law may yield. 

Thus prominent on the brilliant pages of Ancient Law 
stands forth the Patriarchal theory, so ably controverted in 
the posthumous work of the late Mr. J. F. McLennan edited 
and completed by his brother.* The family, says Sir Henry 
Maine, is the type of an archaic society ; but, he adds, ‘the 
patriarchal authority of a chieftain is as necessary an ingre- 
dient in the notion of the family group as the fact (or 
assumed fact) of its having sprung from his loins.” Further 
on (p. 138) he regards the patria potestas of the Romans 
as “necessarily our type of the primeval paternal authority ” 
and he takes the power of the father to be the foundation 
of agnatic kinship. 

Sir Charles Roe has not attempted to deal fully and 
decisively with the question of patria potestas in Punjab 
Tribal Law ; but it is quite clear from several expressions in 
his book that so far he has not found the fotestas amongst 
the tribes of the Punjab; indeed, he has found (p. 22) at 
least one important principle of Tribal Law which is, in his 
opinion, inconsistent with it. If we may assume that the 
patria potestas does not exist amongst these tribes, the 
point tells in favour of the views of Mr. McLennan ; 
because it would then be clear that we had come upon a 
well-defined and operative system of agnatic kinship wholly 
unconnected with the Power of the Father as developed in 
Roman Law. This would go to confirm Mr. McLennan’s 
view that agnation is not necessarily correlated with the 
patria potestas. 


* The Patriarchal Theory, based on the papers of the late J. F. 
McLennan. Macmillan, 1885. 
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Again, in the second volume of the Punjab Customary 
Law series there is an elaborate discussion of the theories 
advanced respectively by Sir Henry Maine and M. de 
Lavaleye on the process by which collective ownership of 
the soil is commuted to individual ownership. According 
to M. de Lavaleye we had first the tribe, then the clan or 
village, next the house community, and lastly individual 
property. But according to Sir Henry Maine, the joint 
family comes first, then the house community, then the 
village. The conclusion arrived at was that neither theory 
exactly fitted the Punjab facts, but that the process there 
was marked by the stages of the tribe, the village, the joint 
family, in that order. This view is substantially confirmed 
by Sir Charles Roe, though he guards himself against 
accepting it for any country but the Punjab. 

From the theory (Auczent Law, p. 5) that we find the 
germ or rudiment of custom in the ¢hemzstes or judgments 
which were supposed to be suggested to kings or patriar- 
chal chiefs by divine agency, Sir Charles Roe expresses a 
decided dissent. His dissent, however, relates to the origin 
of Customary Law, not to its development at a late stage 
of growth by successive decisions. According to the theory 
propounded by Sir Henry Maine we arrive at the epoch of 
Customary Law when a juristical oligarchy supersedes a 
patriarchal chieftain and substitutes for the judgments 
pronounced by the chief, and attributed to superhuman 
dictation, its own monopoly of knowledge of the law. Sir 
Charles Roe holds that “amongst the tribes of the Punjab 
the agency for deciding disputes was not a personal chief 
or judge, but the brotherhood or the committee of the 
brotherhood known on the frontier tribes as the 7z~ga and in 
the Punjab generally as the panchdyat.” He also con- 
siders that the principles of Customary Law were in the 
possession of these primitive tribunals before the decisions 
were framed; and were not merely deductions from a 
number of decisions to the same effect. In this last pro- 
position, for reasons which it would take too long to state 
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here, I agree. But I think we have had in the Punjab 
patriarchal chieftains acquiring, or on the way to acquire, 
sovereign power whose decisions might override custom ; 
and I would put what is substantially the same criticism 
another way by saying that our epoch of Customary Law 
is not the same as Sir Henry Maine’s epoch. The King 
has so little appeared that even our Chief Judge has not 
been able to find him ; and most certainly we have not the 
juristical oligarchy superseding the king. There are no 
Brehons to remember or declare the Punjab Tribal Law. 
It was and is known to the tribesmen themselves, and 
before our day they themselves administered it. 

Now what is the thread of connection which runs through 
these criticisms offered in the light of Punjab Tribal Law ? 
It is the tribal origin of law and the tribal origin of 
property taken with the gradual disintegration of the tribe 
consequent on the change of life from the mere predatory or 
pastoral stage to agriculture. There was no need for the 
patria potestas, because the common sentiments of the tribal 
group declared by the jzvga or panchéyat had sufficient 
coercive power. The change I have mentioned has 
actually occurred amongst many tribes within memory and 
the succession of the village to the tribe and of the joint 
family to the village may now, I think, be regarded as well 
established. Lastly no oligarchy of jurists is required 
because the fundamental principle is a simple one, namely, 
that the proprietor for the time being has a life interest in 
land over which an agnatic group also has rights enforced 
more or less consistently according to the degree of clan 
or village or family cohesion. To apply this principle 
by tribal methods before Courts of Justice are set up it is 
not necessary to know much law; but it is necessary to re- 
member the family genealogy so that the distribution of any 
inheritance may be effected in accordance with ancestral 
shares. This effort of memory, so long as clans and 
families continue to hold together, is well within the com- 
petence of unlettered men. In making these remarks | 
intend to suggest merely a Punjab theory to cover Punjab 
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facts. I am not discussing here any general theories of the 
origin of law or the origin of property; I only desire to 
point to a source from which may be derived some materials 
for such discussions. 

So far I have been considering the effect of the evidence 
available in Sir Charles Roe’s book upon certain theories of 
Sir Henry Maine. It will have become apparent that 
Punjab tribal institutions are of an early type; and it re- 
mains to show how the study of them bears upon certain 
matters of practical importance in administration. 

Here I will quote Sir Henry Maine again; and this 
time I will take one of those luminous generalisations to 
which I referred just now. “Anciently,” he says,* “the 
power of contracting is limited on all sides. It is limited 
by the rights of your family, by the rights of your distant 
kinsmen, by the rights of your co-villagers, by the rights of 
your Chief, and, if you contract adversely to the Church, by 
the rights of the Church.” For obvious reasons we may 
eliminate the Church and the Chief: the rest of the remark 
is abundantly confirmed by the Punjab evidence. 

In Sir Charles Roe’s book two things stand out in bold 
relief. First he gives to restraints on alienation a proper 
prominence, which was not done when the present methods 
of tribal inquiry were elaborated in 1879-80. Secondly, in 
dealing with one of these restraints—the law of pre- 
emption—he points out that it is essentially a part of the 
Tribal Law, not a mere village custom, still less a repro- 
duction or modification of the rules which, under Muham- 
madan Law, go by the same name. 

The Punjab Laws Act treats pre-emption as a village 
custom. The right is presumed to exist in all village com- 
munities, but blood-relationship is expressly recognised as 
conferring the right only in the case of villages held on 
ancestral shares. Moreover, low down in the order of pre- 
emptors the law admits any landholder of the village ; and 
thus allows mere money-lenders to come in, who are pro- 
prietors in the village by purchase only and have no tie of 


* “Early History of Institutions,” pp. 57, 58. 
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kinship with the original owners. The Chief Court has 
taken what I venture to regard as a sounder view in a 
judgment of 1895. It is there‘laid down that “asa general 
rule, among the landowning tribes of the Punjab, the holder 
of ancestral land, whether or not he has male issue, has not 
a wholly unrestricted power to dispose of such land at 
pleasure and in the absence of necessity, and when any 
control over a land-holders’ power to alienate ancestral land 
exists, it resides in the person who would, in default of aliena- 
tion, take the land as heir.” It is true that this judgment 
refers to the right of restraining alienation, whereas a claim to 
pre-emption admits that the vendor has the right to sell and 
only asserts that he is limited in his choice of a purchaser. 
But if we suppose that the original tribal law did not con- 
template even the possibility of the sale of ancestral land, it 
is a reasonable relaxation of that law and one suitable to 
social advance, if the tribesmen could say to a fellow tribes- 
man in difficulties—“ We see that of necessity you must sell 
your land; but this being so, you must offer it first to one 
of us.” If this view were approved, the right of pre- 
emption should, in the case of ancestral land, belong to the 
agnates in the order of their relationship. 

To the words just used—“ of necessity ”—there attaches 
much social and political significance. Allowing that* 
‘ancestral immovable property is ordinarily inalienable 
except for necessity or with the consent of male descend- 
ants, or, in the case of a sonless proprietor, of his male 
collaterals,” the pregnant question arises—in what does 
necessity consist ? The Courts hold that the payment of 
the Government revenue, or the discharge of outstanding 
decrees or of just debts not incurred for immoral purposes 
are necessary purposes which will justify the sale of 
ancestral land. Partly in this way, partly in other ways, the 
law has delivered the zamindar into the hand of the danza ; 
the peasant proprietor becomes indebted to the money- 
lender ; the present law cannot save the land from the 
usurer’s grip; and the danger appears of an agricultural 


* Rattigan, “ Digest,” § 59. 
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revolution slowly reversing the order of society and gradually 
degrading the fighting men of the dominant agricultural 
tribes into serfs of the despised trader. 

The degree of this danger and the extent to which in 
the Punjab the old landholding tribesmen have already lost 
their lands are subjects of much official debate on which it 
is not necessary that I should here offer any opinion. It is 
sufficient to say that many officers of experience regard the 
danger as very real and the extent of transfer as consider- 
able. No one doubts that it would be politically an advan- 
tage if we could keep the land in the hands of the old 
agricultural tribes. But this political object is identical with 
the main object of Punjab Tribal Law. The examination of 
early institutions in the Punjab leads us to the principle 
that the land must not leave the clan; so that if we could 
enforce that principle through the Courts the land could 
not be transferred to the money-lender. 

Can we not take the opportunity of this coincidence and 
by legislation so apply the Tribal Law as to remedy the 
evil caused by numerous social and political changes and 
accentuated by the judicial definition of mecessety ? It has 
been suggested that all transfers by sale or mortgage of 
ancestral land should be subject to the sanction of some 
revenue authority, the law of pre-emption being at the 
same time amended and its administration placed in the 
same hands. I myself think that in the Punjab this pian 
would be effectual; it would certainly enable us to use 
for a political purpose the principles of Tribal Law; 
but the general question arises in other Provinces, and 
the suggestion I have mentioned is merely one amongst 
a multitude of proposals made by competent men. 
Whether that suggestion prove fruitful or no, I am at any 
rate certain of this: that in the Punjab our chance of 
dealing successfully with the intricate and important pro- 
blem of the transfer of agricultural land is proportioned to 
our comprehension of the tribal institutions of the agricul- 
turists themselves ; and that comprehension in turn depends 
upon the application to social facts of scientific methods. 
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ELEMENTS OF UNREST IN INDIA. 
By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 


In my last article I proposed to consider the extent to 
which the conclusions therein arrived at have been borne 
out by subsequent events, which include chiefly the Poona 
murders, the Muhammadan riot in Calcutta, the troubles 
on our Indian Frontier, and the spread of a wave of 
Muhammadan enthusiasm over India. The conclusions 
in question may be re-stated as follows :—An element of 
antagonism to British rule in India is to be found in the 
religion of the Hindus. It is controlled by the priests 
whose interests have not been, as yet, identified with loyalty 
to Government. To make their power dangerous, it is, how- 
ever, necessary that they should be in a position to persuade 
the people, not only that the gods are angry, but also 
that they are prepared to help their champions. Natural 
calamities are traditionally the means by which the deities 
declare their wrath. These have been provided in the past 
year, and happen to have coincided with the period of a Hindu 
revival, under the influence of which the people are un- 
usually susceptible to religious impressions. Circumstances 
may thus far aid religious leaders ; but, to arouse the people 
effectually, they still need the means to show that the gods 
will fight with them against the British : and, in the present 
state of British power in the country, there seems to be no 
chance of this, unless the British are openly embarrassed 
by European complications, or the threat of an invasion of 
India. Short of -such a contingency the people may be 
led to petty outbreaks only where the controlling authority 
happens to be weak, or the dormant energy of Hindu 
religious enthusiasm is exceptionally strong. 

The obvious criticism that these conclusions suggest in 
connection with recent events is that outbreaks are in 
the main attributable to Muhammadans, not to Hindus: 
the second, that they are explicable on other grounds than 
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that of a deep-seated antagonism. Let me proceed to 
examine the criticism in question. 

I will only refer to some characteristic details connected 
with THE Poona MURDERS. The important features of their 
occurrence were certain alleged evidences of pre-arranged 
conspiracy, such as the extinguishing of the street lamps, the 
change in the numbers affixed to the carriages at Govern- 
ment House, and, in particular, the murder, a few days later, 
of a Police Inspector employed in the investigation of the 
crimes. The organization of the conspiracy has been 
attributed to the Mahratta Brahmins, or rather to some 
members of their large community. The plague operations 
had been especially obnoxious to them, and had formed 
for many months previously the subject of the bitterest 
criticism in the native papers, which they are said to 
control. The promoters of the so-called cult of Sivaji, 
the Mahrattas’ national hero, which had been established 
in the Brahmins’ interests, because a chief characteristic of 
his policy had been a calculated deference to his spiritual 
advisers, had held a celebration a week before the murders, 
when speeches glorifying assassination for a national object 
had been uttered. The flimsy chain of connection to 
which these circumstances point acquires some strength 
from a consideration of past history. Not to go further 
back than the time of Sivaji, when that politic adventurer 
emphasized their importance in order to rely on their 
support, the Brahmins attained a position which enabled 
them without difficulty to usurp the administrative func- 
tion from his weaker successors. They thus acquired over 
political affairs the control which they already exercised 
in social and religious matters, and were supreme in the 
Mahratta confederacy when its power was greatest. This 
ascendancy they were compelled to surrender when the 
British dominion was established. It seems natural that they 
should resent the supplanting of their power, and that the 
resentment should grow stronger as the chances of re- 
covering their former position became weaker under the 
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varied influences of British rule. It would have been of 
no avail for them to assert themselves on the strength 
merely of their traditional authority; so it is said that they 
needed some sort of popular grievance in the name of 
which they could appeal to the people. They, therefore, are 
alleged to have fastened on the anti- Muhammadan agitation 
of recent years, and to have introduced the cult of Sivaji 
as a cover to the propagation of charges of tyranny and 
greed against the dominant race. To them the plague 
operations were, it is asserted, a unique opportunity, which, 
as the utterances of their inspired press have shown, they 
were not slaw to appreciate. Mere verbal protestations, 
however, would have left them weaker than before, if not 
confirmed by some sort of action. 

Viewed in this light it was not an unreasonable hypothesis 
that the Brahmins, or some members of that Caste, were 
responsible for the organization of the crimes. They seemed 
to have a motive, which was not apparent with any other 
class or individual. It is worth recording that Muhamma- 
dans in the neighbourhood of Poona were very demon- 
strative in repudiating any sympathy either with the 
crimes or the complaints that had preceded them. 

The probability of this hypothesis does not appear to be, 
as yet, shaken by the confession of Damodar Chapekar. 
His statement, although detailed and plausible, is admittedly 
made by a man with a craze for notoriety, which he had 
hitherto failed to satisfy by more legitimate, or rather, less 
outrageous, methods. Nor does it account, in the versions 
which I have seen, for those accompaniments of the crime 
that seem to point to conspiracy. Damodar’s explanation 
of these must be awaited before his statement can be 
accepted as complete. In other respects, it seems to be in 
accordance with the hypothesis, because a more perfect tool 
could hardly have been found by the alleged conspirators 
than a man of this character, who would not only dare the 
deed, but also be glad to take the whole credit of it to him- 


self. 
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The Catcuttra rioT was in all respects a_ dif- 
ferent matter. A Muhammadan guardian was in con- 
tested charge of a small piece of land, in the corner of 
which stood a small construction which was used as a 
mosque. The agent of a London Company represent- 
ing a Christian claimant in the ancient and _highly- 
respected Hindu family that had long owned the land, ob- 
tained a decree for ejectment against the “ Matavad/z,” and, 
in anticipation of trouble on‘religious grounds, invoked the 
assistance of the Police to execute the decree. The Muham- 
madan was sent for by the Commissioner of the Police, and 
persuaded to remove the Mosquelet himself. He proceeded, 
in fact, to do so, but was advised by others to desist. There 
was however no preparation for resistance, and when the 
Police came with the Civil Court officers, no obstruction 
was offered—but on the evening of the following day, a 
Muhammadan mob assembled on the spot, apparently with 
the object of rebuilding the hut, and declined to disperse 
on the arrival of the Police. They were accordingly charged 
and driven off, leaving some of their number under arrest. 
Next mid-day they reassembled, and the rest of this and of 
the following day or two was occupied in intermittent attacks 
by the rioters on isolated bodies of Police, in retaliating 
incursions by the latter and the patrolling troops, and in 
determined assaults on all Europeans who ventured within 
the disturbed area. By the third or fourth day order was 
restored in Calcutta itself; but, a few days later again, it 
was reported that the Muhammadans, employed in mills on 
the river above Calcutta, were coming down ex masse to 
re-enforce the rioters, and the troops were once more called 
out to turn them back: a task which they had no difficulty 
in effecting. 

The leading features of the disturbance were: first, the 
evident want of organization amongst the rioters; secondly, 
its dissociation from any press agitation ; thirdly, its obvious 
motive; fourthly, its early repudiation by respectable 
Muhammadans ; fifthly, the absence of any tendency to 
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destroy property or to loot; and, lastly, the undoubted 
animosity displayed towards Europeans. The want of 
organization is apparent from the absence of resistance 
when the Police came to deliver possession, the care with 
which Muhammadans from other parts of Calcutta were 
prevented from joining forces with the rioters, their want 
of firearms, and the fact that reinforcements from outside 
the city did not attempt to join them till long after the riot 
had been suppressed. As for the press, there is only one 
Muhammadan organ in Calcutta, and that did not contain 
a hint beforehand that any sort of disturbance was in con- 
templation. The spontaneous nature of the motive was ad- 
mitted by Muhammadans themselves, including those who 
posed as representatives of the mob in the matter. The 
construction was contested not to be a mosque because built 
on land not lawfully occupied. The repudiation of the riot 
by respectable Muhammadans seems genuine, because it is 
improbable that they would care to be associated with 
the lower orders in an unsustainable cause, and also 
because the proclamations issued by those who assumed 
to represent the mob are said to have been marred by 
grammatical mistakes which no educated Muhammadan 
would have made. The absence of any attempt to destroy 
property distinguishes the rioters from an ordinary town 
rabble, just as their marked animosity towards Europeans 
is in contrast with their demeanour towards Hindus. 

The first explanation of the disturbance was that the 
rioters had been encouraged by a recollection of the Sham 
bazaar riot in 1891 in Calcutta, which arose over a precisely 
similar dispute, and ended without the punishment of any 
of the offenders. In that case, the land on which the sup- 
posed mosque had stood was ultimately surrendered by 
the Hindu owner; and it appears that the rioters on the 
present occasion openly encouraged each other with the 
assurance that, if they persisted, they would again win their 
point. But this does not explain the vigour of the anti- 
European demonstrations to sensation-mongers. 
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A series of foolish pseudonymous letters appeared 
in the English newspapers, regarding the exaggerated 
rumours of the Turkish successes in Greece which had 
reached Calcutta. It was even said that many of the rioters 
‘believed ” that the SuLTAN and the Amir were marching an 
army to help them. Supposed conversations with Muham- . 
madan shopkeepers were related, in which confidence 
had been expressed that the followers of Islim were about 
to recover the rule of India, with the help of the Turks. 
One correspondent, a Shzakh Muhammadan, and a member 
of the King of Oude’s family, wrote that a movement to 
win over India for the Amir was being widely propagated 
in the country by Swzuz emissaries from Kabul and else- 
where, and said that his own views as a member of the 
Shiah community had been sounded on the subject. About 
the time of the riot, Muhammadan Associations all over 
India happened to despatch congratulatory telegrams to the 
Sultan on his victories, and so it was seriously stated in 
certain Anglo-Indian newspapers that he was taking ad- 
vantage of these messages to divert the allegiance of the 
Indian Mussulmans to himself. It was even reported that 
both the Sultan and the Amir were considering the doctrine, 
if not the advisability, of a /z4éd in the sense of a joint 
“holy war” against infidels in India.* 

* All this is irrelevant to the question of the cause of the Calcutta 
riot. This sudden rising, which a sympathetic explanation from the 
authorities could easily have suppressed, was obviously due to a decree of 
a British court in favour of a non-Muhammadan claimant, practically a 
British Company, regarding a plot on which stood a little Mosque. This 
decree, which naturally gave offence, followed by its destruction, was supposed 
to be an outrage, which, under the circumstances, exasperated the ignorant 
Muslims against Europeans generally, whilst there was no hostility against 
Hindus. Had the London Company waived their contested technical 
right in such a small property, their adjoining land would have undoubtedly 
increased in value by such a concession to religious Muhammadan feeling. 
As for the Hindus, they are always prepared to make such concessions to 
places of. worship for other creeds and, in this very instance, some 
members of the venerable and illustrious Tagore family, the real owners, 
nobly offered to the Muhammadans to erect a finer Mosque for the one 
that had been destroyed under what, we fear, was a misconception or 
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In considering such an allegation, a line should be drawn 
between these rulers themselves and the representatives of 
the Muhammadan priesthood, if such a term can be applied 
to the Mullah Class, around them. Each potentate has his 
worldly liabilities, with which he cannot afford to play fast 
and loose as if he were an irresponsible Maulvi: and we 
know that, in Afghanistan at least, such fanatical preachers 
have been most troublesome in the past to the Amir and 
his predecessors. It is unlikely that either he or the Sultan 
would initiate agitations which might let loose a flood of 
fanaticism, over which they would have no manner of con- 
trol. It is no less evident that they are obliged to keep in 
touch with the religious element ; and, of course, it is only 
natural that they should show such deference to a passing 
phase of enthusiasm, as the discussion, for instance, of the 
doctrine of JinAp implies, and that the Sultan, at any rate, 
should feel gratified at the tribute of compliments received 
from India. It does not appear at present desirable, in 
the interests of either, that they should themselves embark 
in any compromising action, since their importance is suffi- 
ciently accentuated without their doing so. Indeed, it is 
likely that certain of the “less learned” members of the 
Muhammadan priesthood should be exploiting the Turkish 
successes and the Amir’s conquest of the Kafirs of the 
Hindu-Kush, or adopting the rumoured support of their 
great secular leaders, as a lever for agitation. We may be 
more sure that there are ignorant and fanatical Muham- 
madan “laymen,” who would welcome such rumours, and 
eagerly fan any flame of popular excitement. 

I may now refer to the small outbreak amongst the 
Moplahs in Malabar; to the Moulvi prosecuted for 
seditious speeches at Lucknow; to certain Muhammadan 
newspapers in the North-West Provinces that have 





mistake. A reference to arbitration of a matter in which religious sentiment 
was concerned would, no doubt, have been better than going to Law, whilst 
the military demonstrations of force which the panic-stricken invariably 
urge whenever a local disturbance occurs in India that they cannot under- 
stand, do not add to the prestige of the administration. —Zd. 
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been ostentatiously disloyal. There have been reports of 
symptoms of “ disaffection” in other places. Apart from 
the frontier risings, all such incidents, simultaneous but dis- 
connected, appear to me only the indications of a dormant 
spirit of antagonism. 

The existence of latent animosity amongst their Indian 
fellow-subjects is a fact that Englishmen are naturally loath 
toaccept. Conscious that they govern with the most bene- 
volent intentions, they are unwilling to believe that their 
endeavours to win the appreciation of the people do not 
meet with the expected success; and their representa- 
tives in India are equally averse to acknowledge the 
presence of conditions, that may at once be made the 
ground for a charge of mismanagement against themselves. 
The consequence is, that they have constantly closed their 
eyes to symptoms of disaffection, and that fatal results have 
followed, of which the most notable instance is the Mutiny 
of 1857. The only remedy is a greater knowledge of, and 
a sympathy with, Indian indigenous conditions. 

It is worth while to consider the share taken by the native 
papers as among ‘elements of unrest.” At Poona the 
NATIVE PRESS, in conjunction with the cult of Sivaji and other 
demonstrations, has been accused as indirectly responsible 
for the murders; whilst it clearly had no concern with the 
Calcutta riot. It is difficult to understand at Poona the exact 
function the Press performed. On the one hand, the murders 
happened to be preceded bya series of “ disaffected” utter- 
ances. On the other, equally violent writings on previous 
occasions have led to no outrages ; whilst many outbreaks 
have occurred which were not in any way promoted by 
seditious writing. The traditional means of incitement to 
violence in India, those which in consequence appeal best 
to the people, ave secret meetings, not public ones ; leaflets, 
to a small extent, or symbols passed from hand to hand ; 
letters largely, and the immense and admirably adapted 
agency of roaming mendicants. These do not defeat 
their object by a premature disclosure, as do writings 
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in the press. If the Maratha papers had not been said to 
be in the hands of the Brahmins, we could understand that 
the writers wished to pose as leaders of popular feelings ; 
and that it suited the Brahmins that they should do so, 
provided that they were not actually aware of the plans of 
the conspirators. Such a course would conciliate an ally 
by playing on his vanity whilst providing a screen of pro- 
tection. It may be that the newspaper writers were so 
utilized by the more violent agitators. It would certainly 
seem as if Professor Gokhalé had been duped : and it is not 
incompatible with this suggestion that the speeches at the 
Sivaji demonstration were delivered by Professors, and re- 
sponded to by schoolboys. It, certainly, does xo¢ appear 
to have been a very popular propaganda. Of course, it may 
have been that the newspapers were used more directly by 
the leading agents as oxe means of fomenting public feel- 
ing ; but it is altogether at variance with the wise and mild 
traditions of the cleverest Caste in India that they should, 
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as a body, have run any risk of danger by any premedi- 
tated violent breach of the law. In the midst of this un- 
certainty, the most that one can say is, that seditious 
writing is not a necessary preliminary to outrage; and 
that the source of disaffection is not likely to have been 


: 


reached by the prosecution of native editors. It is reason- 
able however to suppose that, just as their “‘ seditious ” com- 
positions may be, and in the present case, have been, 
symptomatic of real disaffection, so the measures taken | 
to repress them may symbolize to the people at large the : 
power that is present to control more extensive demon- 
strations. 

Space does not permit of many words on the FRONTIER 
TROUBLES. The tendency has been to attribute them to a 
single cause ; and the cause commonly selected has been 
“ the forward policy,” which means in this connection the in- 
trusion of our presence upon independent tribes who resent it. 
It has also been suggested that these risings have been in- 
spired by the Sultan, and the Amir; and that they are of 
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the nature of JinAp. It is true that the Sultan might inter- 
pose with greater facility to arouse the border tribes, than 
to inspire disaffection amongst our undoubted subjects in 
India: but otherwise the considerations already set forth 
apply to the improbability of his interference. The Amir's 
position is more definite. By coquetting with the doctrine 
of ‘‘ Jihad” he may have misled the tribes into expecting 
his support. He has not committed himself by givzng it, 
and they have lost. He has thus been able to point out to 
them that they cannot make war on the British without his 
aid ; at the same time, he has saved his future influence by 
declaring that, when the time for “Jihad ” comes, it will be 
announced. He has simultaneously been able to show the 
British what a flood of trouble he might have poured upon 
them had he been so disposed. He has thus impressed on 
each side their dependence on him, and has so strengthened 
his position with both. 

It seems probable then that the outbreak is merely the 
result of Muhammadan animosity, provoked by our recent 
invasion of the tribes’ territories. This has been made the 
standpoint for a general assault on our forward policy. In 
approaching this question we should realize two important 
conditions ; the first,* that our progress throughout India 
has been marked by the repeated assimilation of ‘ protected 
States” ; and that, geographically speaking, we may not yet 
have reached the limit of our capacity in this respect ; the 
second, that there has been a distinct advance during the 
past twenty years in the elements of the problem. Our pro- 
gress in the assimilation of “ protected states” wzthzn India 
has been made through, and over, as damaging and dis- 
creditable episodes as any that we have been concerned in 
on the frontier ; and has been often in defiance of our de- 
clared policy. We have been led by circumstances, and 
have not controlled them. The elements of the problem 
have taken a more definite shape by the separation of the 


* “The Rise and Expansion of British Dominion in India ” (Sir Altred 
Lyall). 
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occupants of the territory lying between the borders of 
India proper and of Russian Central Asia, who were in 
Lord Lawrence’s time dealt with as one group, into two 
distinct bodies; namely, the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
proper, and the collection of tribes now lying between its 
demarcated boundary and India. It is in accordance with 
the principles of our advance hitherto that Afghanistan 
should form the buffer state between India and Russian 
Central Asia. If it is to perform this function, we are told 
that we must be in a position to dominate it; and it is 
alleged that we cannot do so until we have the intervening 
tribes under our absolute control. Whether this is so or 
not is scarcely a question within the immediate scope of 
this paper. 
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THE KENG-HUNG CONTENTION— 
UPPER MEKONG TRADE. 


By E. H. Parker. 


THE principality of Ch‘éli, about which Great Britain, 
France, and China have recently had so much to say, and 
which usually goes by the name of Keng-hung, was first 
reduced by Kublai Khan, six hundred years ago, when 
General Uriang Kadai marched through that state on his 
way to attack Annam. (If the Chinese ever use the word 
Keng-hung at all, it is only in reference to a river of that 
name, a tributary of the Mékong, apparently between 
Keng-hung and P‘u-érh Fu.) Nearly a century later the 
Mongols were driven out of China, and in 1382 the ruler of 
Ch‘éli, who then bore the surname of Tao or Tiao, as he 
does now, gave in his submission to the ex-priest who had 
just founded a new and purely Chinese dynasty. This 
Shan ruler was created autochthonous prefect of Ch‘éli, a 
name derived from the more ancient native appellations of 
that region, Ch‘anli and Sali, and until the Emperor’s death 
very friendly relations were kept up with the Tao family. 
In 1403 there were some little political difficulties, but as 
the third Chinese Emperor was himself a usurper, (which 
fact may, indeed, have caused the incursion complained of), 
he was glad to patch up a peace, in order to avail himself of 
his vassal’s assistance in punishing the contiguous Laos 
tribes of Pa-péh Ta-Tien, and accordingly consented to an 
arrangement under which tribute was to be sent every 
three years. Disputes about the succession arose shortly 
after this, and for a time the principality was split up into 
two rival divisions. However, this was all satisfactorily 
arranged in due course, and in 1441 we find Ch‘éli assisting 
China against the Chinese Shan rebel Sz-lun-fa, known to 
the Burmese as Thonganbwa. Disputes about the Ch‘éli 
succession were renewed, and in 1470 the Annamese King 
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took advantage of these dissensions to tamper with Ch‘éli 
loyalty, and to offer a title : it is perhaps upon this unsuc- 
cessful effort that French pretensions were based, for in 


1889 M. Camille Gauthier recommended to his Government , 


the installation of a French agent there, whilst M. Nicolai 
even claimed all the Shan states for France. In 1533 a 
new Taungu dynasty was founded in Burma by Tabeng 
Shwet‘i, whose name is often confused in Chinese history 
‘ with that of his successor Bureng Naung. Any way, the 
Chinese standard history of the Ming dynasty distinctly 
states that after this new Burmese house had conquered 
Pegu ‘and the other barbarians,” the ruler of Ch‘éli also 
went over to the Burmese side; and from that time dates 
the division into Greater and Lesser Ch‘li, the former 
belonging to Burma and the latter to China. (In the 
absence of exact information, I am inclined to think that 
this Lesser Ch‘éli is the region lying between the Black 
River and Keng-hung, and now known as_ Sib-song 
Chao-thai, for I am almost certain the ruler of that region, 
Tiao Wén-chi (Tiéu Vén-tri) told me his ancestors’ dominion 
once formed part of Ch‘éli. He has now abandoned China 
for France.) In 1585, however, the autochthonous chieftain 
of Muang Shung or Yiian-kiang (under the prefect of 
which place Ch‘éli used to be in Mongol times) persuaded 
the ruler of Burmese or Greater Ch‘éli to come back, and 
accordingly he was once more received into Chinese arms. 
But in 1627 a war between the Ch‘éli chief and Burma 
again broke out, this time on account of the former 
having afforded military assistance to his southern neigh- 
bour Keng Tung: the ruler had to fly to Sz-mao, and 
Ch‘éli was lost to China for good. I may here state that 
the Chinese never call Keng Tung by any other name than 
Muang Keén, z.e., the country of the Ghén family. As to 
Sz-mao, it is written phonetically in the older histories, and 
was ascertained on the spot by Mr. Bourne to mean “ old 
blood” in the Lolo tongue. 

The above sketch, it will be understood, represents 
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Keng-hung as it stood under the Ming dynasty, ze. 
between the fall of the Mongols in 1368 and the rise of the 
Manchus in 1643. Siam is mentioned once—in 1440—as 
having attacked a Laos state bordering upon Ch‘éli, and 
‘the Burmese conqueror Tabeng Shwet‘i, in his attack upon 
Zimmé, permanently removed the said Laos state from 
Chinese influence: the state in question appears to have 
been Keng-sen, and probably part of what is now called 
Nan: possibly even Luang Prabang; but this point is 
obscured by there having been a sub-division of the old 
Pa-péh Si-fu or “ 800 wife” state entitled Pa-péh Ta-tien. 
Be that as it may, neither Annam nor Siam ever occupied 
the Ch‘éli of the Mékong, which state was always alternately 
or jointly Chinese and Burmese; in the end permanently 
lost to China until comparatively recent days. 

The Manchus had barely settled themselves comfortably 
upon the Chinese throne before the chieftain of Ch‘éli sent 
in his submission: this was in the year 1660; and two 
years later the same chieftain reported the flight to and 
death in Keng-sen of the last supporters of the Ming 
pretender, whom Burma had been forced to surrender to 
China. These events had directed the Chinese attention 
to the importance of P‘u-érh and Esmok or Sz-mao as 
strategical positions: they had marched into Burmese 
dominions as far as Thibaw, and had discovered the silver 
mines of Muang Lem, Keng-ma, and the Wa chieftaincy of 
Prince Hulu, besides the important salt-wells of Muang-wu, 
Muang-la, and the head waters of the Nam-t‘a river, which 
three places are in that part of Keng-hung lying east of 
the Mékong. Certain disturbances which took place in 
1725 decided the Chinese to turn the city of Wei-yiian 
(north-west of P‘u-érh) into a regulation district, having two 
salt-inspectors under the magistrate : an assistant-magistrate 
was stationed at Muang Pan (Lat. 21.55, Long. 101.30) and 
military guards at P‘u-érh, Wei-yiian, and the Tea Hills. 
These hills, which produce the delicious P‘u-érh tea 
(purchasable in cakes, like bundles of huge gingerbread, at 
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Bhamo) are situated in the panna of I-wu, between I-pang, 
Yu-lo, and Muang-wu, and of course the Chinese have not 
given these over to the French. A watch station, or 
Customs inspectorate, was placed at the “port of the 
Mékong River,” by which seems to be indicated the town 
of Keng-hung itself. At this point the Mékong is known 
to the Chinese as the Kiu-lung, a name possibly derived 
from the founder of the Ai-lao or Shan race, so-called. 

In 1727 we find still in use the old name Ailao, applied 
generically to the Shans: the viceroy states that the city of 
Chén-yiian (north of Wei-yiian) leads on to the Ailao, and 
that the Tea Hills were not open enough for military 
evolutions. This led to the establishment in 1729 of a 
new prefecture at P‘u-érh, with a sub-prefect at Sz-mao or 
Esmok, and an assistant sub-prefect at Yu-lo (lying about 
45 miles from I-pang, which is 30 from I-wu): there were 
also established two salt-officers at Muang-wu and Chéng- 
tung: this last-named Janua is the only one of the twelve 
whose position cannot be indicated, but it seems to lie north 
of Muang-pan on the head waters of the Nam-la river. 
All these officers were placed under the prefect of P‘u-érh, 
which now ceased to belong to Yiian-kiang (north-east of 
Pu-érh). Between 1731 and 1734 a rebel of the Tao 
family (which surname is common to nearly all the other 
Shan states mentioned on the east of the Mékong, and in its 
correct form of Tiao I think must be the Shan word Chao 
‘‘a prince ”) advanced as far as T‘alang, a city also north- 
east of P‘u-érh: after peace had been restored, the assistant 
sub-prefect was transferred from Yu-lo to Sz-mao, and the 
sub-prefect of this last city was abolished. Wei-yiian city 
was now placed under Chén-yiian Fu. In 1746 it was 
reported that as many as 30,000 persons were at work 
at the silver mines belonging to the Wa prince Hulu. The 
Chinese speculator at the head of these mines, which were 
contiguous to and only separated by a river from similar 
Burmese mines, seems to have persuaded one or more 
of the competitors for power in Burma to send tribute to 
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China, or to have made the Emperor think so for a time. 
In one place the Chinese call the King, Mangtala, in another 
Maha Tsu, and the dates vary between 1750 and 1753° 
the last Burmese king of the Taungu line was Maha 
Dhamma Raja Dibati, and his Shan successor was Mengtara 
Buddha Kethi, in 1740: but here again the Burmese way 
of calculating years may account for the discrepancy. In 
any case the sending of tribute by either of those kings 
in particular is not mentioned by the imperial annals (7 uxg- 
hwa Luh), which simply record the reception of Burmese 
envoys with tribute in 1751 ; the flight of Mangtala in 1754 
before a Talaing rebellion; and the confiscation of the 
Chinese speculator’s wealth for mixing himself up in foreign 
affairs : in any event it was not the Alompra dynasty which 
sent tribute, if indeed any one did so at all. 

After his defeat by Burma in 1767-8, the Emperor began 
to look up his local history: he discovered that what was 
then called “the chieftaincy of the Kiu-lung River” 
(Mékong) was the ancient Ch‘éli, and that Tao Mu-t‘ao, 
or Tao Meng-t‘ao, had in 1660 been appointed chief of the 
twelve Aanna, he himself and his territory or appanage 
forming the thirteenth. This way of looking at it is appar- 
ently owing to the Chinese shzf-sam, ‘‘ thirteen,” having 
been confused with the Siamese szb-song, “twelve.” The 
Emperor enumerates the subordinate Janna as follow : 


1. P‘u-t'éng. 5. Wu-téh. g. Muang-tse. 
2. Luh-k‘un. 6. Muang-u. to. ‘I-pang. 

3. Chéng-tung. 7. Muang-la. 11. I-wu. 

4. Muang-wang. 8. Muang-a. 12. Muang-lung. 


Here at last we are on solid ground. The anna of 
P‘u-t‘éng is the valley of the river of that name, which runs 
into the River Manta, south of Sz-mao and P‘u-érh, a 
tributary of the Loso river, a branch of the Nam-la, which 
joins the Mékong. The panna of Chéng-tung is the valley 
of the river of that name, which lies 60 English miles south- 
east of P‘u-érh and enters a tributary of the Mékong called 
the Nam-sa, which last is 80 English miles south of P‘u-érh, 
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and seems to form one of the sources of the Loso : this runs 
north of the Koténg Tea Hill. The Tea Hill of Man-sa or 
Muang-sa is perhaps the region of the Nam-sa. The panna 
of Muang-wang presents a little difficulty, because it is 
written in two ways, and it is uncertain if the same place is 
in each case meant. In one Chinese gazetteer it is stated 
to be east of Esmok; but Rocher’s map is vague ; and other 
maps place it, or part of it, between Ipang and Esmok, and 
even make it straddle the Mékong. Wu-téh is simply Muang 
U-thai, on the right bank of the Nam-u, just as Muang-u is 
Muang-u Niia on the left bank : both these have been made 
over to the French. The Burmese never went near them, 
and for many years the Chinese have abandoned or ignored 
them as though they considered them part of Sib-song 
Chao-thai (or Chu-thai). Muang-la, south-west of Esmok, 
is Muang-la thai or “ South,” just as Esmok is Muarg-la 
Lén or ‘‘Great”: both seem to be in the valley of the 
Nam-la, or Loso. Muang-a is usually coupled with. 
Muang-tse, and is positively stated to be on the right 
bank of the Mékong: perhaps this is Rocher’s Muang-ho. 
Muang-tse is in Lat. 22, Long. 100.25 according to the 
published blue-book map. The Tea Hill of I-pang is 
half-way between Esmok and the other Tea Hills of J-wu. 
Muang-lung is south-east of Muang-tse, not very far from 
Muang-hun. The only one of the twelve not identified at 
all is Luh-k‘un, but it was the centre of fighting in 1767, 
and seems to be about 30 miles from Sz-mao, on the way to 
Muang Lem, west of P‘u-t‘éng. 

After China’s second failure to overcome Burma in 1769, 
we find the Emperor enquiring “if the thirteen Jazna still 
belong to China?” During these years of fighting the 
recognised ruler of Ch‘éli was Tao Wei-p‘ing, who appears 
to have been the fourth ruler since 1660, and his father’s 
name was Tao Shao-wén, It was now decided to abolish 
the chieftaincy, as the two last rulers had proved themselves 
incompetent, and to establish instead a sort of military rule 
under a Chinese Major at Keng-hung: the twelve sub- 
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ordinate chiefs were to have rank as lieutenants or 
sergeants, and to receive salaries from China: a healthy 
site was selected for a residence,—evidently Talaw, or the 
Chinese town on the left bank, opposite Keng-hung city : 
there is, however, another Talaw between Keng-hung and 
Keng Tung, and some say the Chinese officer has recently 
resided at Muang-yang. The reason the Chinese abandoned 
Muang-wu, and have never settled in any numbers in either 
the Sib-song Panna or Sib-song Chao-thai is that they 
dread chills and fever. Many writers divide the former 
twelve districts into two sets of six on each. bank of the 
Mékong, but it appears there are only four on the west 
side. The Chinese often call them collectively the 
“Twelve Muang,” just as the French style the Sib-song 
Chao-thai or “ Twelve Shan principalities” the “ Twelve 
Muongs.” The Chinese traders in salt and cotton go as 
far as Muang Lem and even Muang Kham in Keng Tung : 
beyond that the local Shans do all the trade between China 
and the Salween: probably with the consolidation of 
British rule trade will now become more general. 


Muanc Leo. 


The history of Muang Lem, previous to its first submis- 
sion to China in 1406, is somewhat obscure. Shan tradi- 
tions state that it was once the country of the Wa, and this 
is confirmed by the Chinese statement that its old name was 
Hawa; by the fact that the northern part is still populated 
by the Wa; and by the circumstance that the Chinese of 
to-day call these tribes the K‘awa. Shan immigrants from 
the north-west drifted over during the wars of Kublai Khan, 
and settled in the lowlands of the Wa territory : all that is 
known of them from local tradition is that they bore the 
family name of Tao or Tiao, always followed by the syllable 
P‘ai, which, like Tiao or Chao, is apparently a Shan word 
pwat, as seen also in the King of Siam’s titles. Even this 
slender information gives us a sure footing, for in 1406 we 
find in later history the ruler Tao P‘ai-sung sending his son 
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Tao P‘ai-han to China. Both these names appear in 
Burmo-Shan tradition, as also the surrender to China in 
1404; and if we make allowance for an error of a few 
years, caused probably by the Shans using the Burmo- 
Siamese era, we get a pretty accurate statement of corrobo- 
rated fact. This Tao P‘ai-han informed China that Muang 
Lem had formerly belonged to Luh-ch‘wan, but was now 
under Muang-ting Fu: this, again, is good history, for the 
annals of Luh-ch‘wan are well known to us in detail from 
1260: it was the powerful Shan kingdom, known to the 
Burmese as Pong, which afterwards split up into a number 
of petty chieftancies: Muang Ting is the valley of the Nam 
Ting, or River Ting, which joins the Salween at the Kun- 
lén Ferry. The next ruler was Tao P‘ai-loh. After this it 
is admitted by China that Muang Lem slipped from her 
power, and for some time the little state was a prey alter- 
nately to her neighbours Theinni (called by the Chinese 
Muang-pang, or Mupang) and Keng Tung (called by the 
Chinese Muang-kén). 

In 1730 Muang Lem first submitted to the Manchus. 
It appears that Alompra drove a tribe of Shans known in 
Burma as the Gwe Shans (Chinese “ Kwei family ”) across 
the frontier into Muang Lem. The energetic wife of the 
Gwe chief then persuaded the ruler of Keng Tung to 
attack the principality of Keng-hung. In 1765 the 
Chinese began to take vigorous action, and soon succeeded 
in placing Keng-hung, Keng Tung, and Keng-chaing 
under chieftains devoted to Chinese interests. The Bur- 
mese answered this move by capturing Theinni and Keng- 
sen. The Muang Lem chief, Tao P‘ai-ch‘un, lost his life 
during this dispute, and his son, Tao P‘ai-sien, was taken 
under Chinese protection. Desultory fighting between 
China and Burma went on in the four Jaxznas lying to the 
west of the Mékong. During these struggles not only 
Keng-chaing and Keng-sen, but also Keng-hai, and even 
Zimmé, for a short time threw in their lot with China 
against Burma. The wild Kakui (K‘a-kao) tribes actively 
fought on the Chinese side. 
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Though the Manchu force very nearly reached Ava, on 
the whoie it must be allowed that the Burmese thoroughly 
thrashed the Chinese in the campaign of 1767-8, for Zimmé, 
Keng Tung, and Keng-sen were entirely lost to China. 
Even Muang Lem and Keng-ma seem to have been left 
by the Chinese to take care of themselves, as well as Ch‘éli 
to their south ; for in 1790 the Keng-ma chief sends tribute 
direct to Peking, as though he were an independent or 
vassal ruler. In 1806 the Emperor declined to interfere in 
a dispute between the Siamese and Muang Lem. The 
chief Tao P‘ai-kung had been killed, and the Chinese seal 
had been lost: the utmost the Emperor would do was to 
provide a new seal: at this date it is stated the Siamese 
had two posts “across the Mékong,”—probably in Muang 
Nan. As it was the Burmese who invited Chinese aid 
against Siam, it is evident that China half recognized the 
joint suzerainty of Burma over Muang Lem and Ch‘ééli: 
between 1807 and 1809 China on various occasions platoni- 
cally discussed with Burma the suzerainty over Ch‘éli. The 
Emperor confidentially instructed the Viceroy to “let 
matters stand” if the Burmese persisted in their views of 
condominium. At the time of Garnier’s visit, Burmese and 
Chinese residents sat amicably on each side of the Chéli 
premier in the council-room. In 1836, according to Mr. 
Bourne, the Chinese interfered in some disputes touching 
the Ch‘éli succession, but I cannot find any record of it in 
the Zung-hwa Luh. he also says that in 1884 the Chinese 
exercised their authority by removing the central chief and 
also the petty military officer of Luh-k‘un. This was 
perhaps in consequence of French movements; but it was 
not until 1887 that Colonel Pernot took possession of 
Muang-lai in the Sib-song Chao-thai. France, England, 
Siam, and China have now divided the Shans between 
them, and the chance of any Tai race establishing a strong 
homogeneous power, like that of the Nan-chao their an- 
cestors, has apparently gone for ever. Like the Poles, 
they have frittered away their potentialities in vain dissen- 
sions, and have been swallowed up by their neighbours. 
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NAN-CHANG OR LANTCHIAN. 

In 1729 the viceroy of Yiin Nan reported that Tao-sun- 
king of Nan-chang, had sent tribute of elephants, and a 
scroll written upon leaves. The Emperor, in ordering the 
mission to be carefully escorted to Peking, mentions that 
this state has not hitherto had tribute relations. The chief 
of the mission bore the name of Pa-méng-hwa: the next 
year, on his arrival at Peking, tribute was ordered every 
five years, and a letter of reply was sent to the King. In 
1736 Nan-chang appears amongst the nations which sent 
tribute to Peking, and again in 1737, this last time probably 
on account of the new Emperor’s accession. In 1741 she 
appears once more, but in 1743 the Emperor ordered the 
period to be made decennial in future on account of the 
great distance the envoys had to travel. In 1748 we find 
the Nan-chang language treated in the Peking interpreter 
office as separate from those of Siam and Pa-péh (by which 
last Keng-sen and Nan seem to be meant). In 1749 Nan- 
chang sends tribute of ivory, and againin 1760. The King 
Sumala Satila Chuntikia Kungman sent a special mission 
to congratulate the old Empress on her birthday. Seeing 
that in 1766 the Chinese candidate for Keng Tung had to 
fly to Nam-chang, whence he made his way to the panna 
of Muang-tse, it is evident that Nan-chang in those days 
extended up to Ch‘éli; and as the Chinese also speak of 
P‘opang (Prabang) in Nan-chang, we are pretty safe in 
accepting the usually received view that Nan-chang some- 
times corresponds with Luang Prabang. Zimmé and 
Keng-sen had a separate existence from Nan-chang at 
this date, and the Chinese tell us positively that Zimmé is 
identical with the old Pa-péh, whilst Keng-sen is the 
Lesser Pa-péh. Nan-chang must have included part at 
least of Sib-song Chu-thai, for Muang-t‘ien (Dien-pien Phu) 
is mentioned as a Nan-chang village. 

In 1781 the Emperor declined to take the part of Nan- 
chang in her struggles with Annam, but in 1791 the former 
is still found sending tribute to Peking; and again in 1799, 
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1805, and 1808. In 1809 the King of Annam reported 
that the ruler of Nan-chang, Chao Wén-méng (who received 
a Chinese patent in 1797, had been for several years, owing 
to internal dissensions, an exile in the neighbourhood of 
Langson: the Emperor directs the King what to do; it is 
thus evident up to this date that Nan-chang was in no way 
subordinate to Annam. In 1810 both Annam and Nan- 
chang sent tribute, but the recognized ruler of the latter 
was Chao T‘o-jung, the successful disputant ; the chief who 
had fled to Annam was deprived of his patent, in accord- 
ance with the Chinese sentiment ve victis/ In 1819 Chao 
Mangtatula, son of the usurper, was confirmed in the suc- 
cession to his father, and duly sent tribute to Peking in 
1820. In 1822 both Nan-chang and Siam figure in the 
list of homage bearers, and Siam with Burma in 1823. In 
1841 the Nan-chang “chief” Chao Lama-niya Kungman 
_ sends envoys vz@ Yiin Nan to Peking, and their arrival is 
formally reported a few’ months later. From this time 
China finds herself in trouble with Europe, and of all her 
tributaries in the south Annam alone remains faithful : 
there was an Annamese envoy at Peking when I arrived 
there in 1869. 

The annals of the present dynasty do not, except retro- 
spectively, at all mention theSLaos kingdoms of Lao-chwa 
and Pa-péh Si-fu, which will be discussed in detail on 
another occasion. Nan-chang certainly took the place of 
the old Lao-chwa, and also of Lesser Pa-péh or Keng-sen : 
perhaps also at times Muang-nan and all of Luang Pra- 
bang: the word Kungman in the names of the chiefs given 
above will perhaps throw light upon this question. Mean- 
while it is well to understand that Nan-chang was the only 
Laos state known to Manchu-China which in any way 
bordered upon Yiin Nan, z.e. upon Muang Lem or Keng- 
hung. 

Lesser CH‘ELI. 

Though Sib-song Chao-thai is now French, a word may 
be said about it. The Chinese annals of the two last 
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centuries do not make the faintest mention of it as a 
separate state at any time; but this fact makes it all the 
more likely that it is simply the Lesser Ch‘éli of old times, 
which Burma left to China after the partition of several 
centuries ago, and which China seems to have then tacitly 
abandoned to Nan-chang, or the first comer: in 1767 an 
Annamese political refugee is recorded to have sought 
safety in Muang-t‘ien. The most important of the twelve 
chao are Muang-t‘ien (Dien-pien Phu), Lai-chao (Muang- 
lai), and Chien-chang. Up to the end of the last century, 
this state was in practice quite independent, even of Nan- 
chang (Luang Prabang), and paid no tribute. During the 
Annamese reign 1820-1838 the King of Annam for a short 
period forcibly ruled the little state ; but he lost both men 
and money over it, and under his successor, King Tu-duc, it 
gained its independence once more, only paying tribute to 
its stronger neighbours when threatened. During the 
Franco-Chinese war, the ‘‘ Black Flags,” or Hos, used to 
retreat when hard pressed to this region, which, according 
to M. Dumoutier, until quite recently paid tribute to China, 
Luang Prabang, and Annam simultaneously. Indeed Tiéu 
Vén-tri told me this himself. In 1886 the Siamese 
attempted to assert their “rights” (through Luang Pra- 
bang) upon Dien-pien Phu: they were driven out with 
the assistance of the Hos under the chief of Muang-lai, 
who then made a raid upon Luang Prabang itself, and 
reduced it to ashes. From Muang-t‘ien it is but two days’ 
journey to the Nam-wu River, upon the head waters of 
which are Wu-niia and Wu-thai. M. Paul Bert had already 
established a ‘‘ Muong Province” at Cho-bo (Long. 105.20, 
Lat. 20.40) in 1886, and as soon as ever the Siamese fiasco 
at Luang Prabang took place the French troops moved up 
the Black River and occupied the whole Muong province. 
Thus it will be seen that there is nothing unreasonable in 
the French desire to possess the Nam-wu basin, which is 
useless to China, but which is of importance to France in 
order to round off her Laos possessions. 
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We may now venture upon a few words as to the way in. 
which France may possibly utilise the advantages she has 
obtained. 

Trade Routes. 


Lao-kai, or “Old Market,” on the Red River at the 
Franco-Chinese frontier, is now in fairly regular steamer 
communication with the sea: from Lao-kai overland to 
Muang-lai (z.e. Lai-chao) on the Black River it is three 
days’ journey ; then two more to Dien-pien Phu; whence 
six to Luang Prabang down stream (eighteen up stream). 
M. Gauthier in his map (1889) has made two separate 
places of Theng and Dien-pien Phu; and has given two 
rivers ; whereas they are one and the same place, and the 
same river, the Nam-ngwa. It is 200 kilometres from 
Theng to Luang Prabang, and about the same overland 
from Theng to Lao-Kai. This would probably be the 
best way for French imports, at least as far as Luang 
Prabang. 

From Keng-hung, by way of I-wu (Chinese) to Muang- 
wu, is a six or eight days’ journey overland; thence 7d 
Pufang to Muang-lai it is another six at least, if not eight ; 
“journeys ” in these parts mean 1 5 to 25 miles a day, accord 
ing to weather and level. 

M. Gauthier travelled all the way from Luang Prabang 
to the Khon cataracts (over 2,000 kilometres) by raft or 
boat, and it took him seven weeks of pushing travel to 
reach Saigon from Luang Prabang. It may be imagined 
what time the upward journey would take. The Mékong 
therefore is only available for such products (teak, caout- 
chouc, etc.) as can be floated leisurely down stream. The 
number of rapids, some really dangerous, between Luang 
Prabang and Nong-kay is very great: between Nong- 
kay and Kemmarat there are none to speak of, but they 
reappear between Kemmarat and Bassac. Of course when 
the Mékong is in flood the rapids mostly disappear, but the 
force of the current then makes it all the more difficult for 
steamers to breast the flood. 
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The object of the French in utilising the Mékong River 
route is to divert the trade which now converges upon 
Bangkok (by way of the Ménam River, and overland wd 
Korat) to Cambodgia and the French possessions. If the 
French commercial policy were less exclusive, probably 
every one would applaud a policy which gives alternative 
routes and prevents any unfair Siamese monopoly; but 
whilst every concession obtained for English trade is 
always fully shared by such Frenchmen (or any other 
foreigners) as care to avail themselves of it, the French no 
sooner obtain a little brief advantage in trading power than 
with suicidal persistency they at once strangle their possi- 
bilities by excluding all foreign capital or competition on 
equal or fair terms, and by imposing vexatious tariffs which 
prevent even traders of their own nation from profiting. 


M. Gauthier himself, who is as anti-English in his com-. 


mercial views as it is possible to be, denounces the absurd 
French tariff : 
‘Le Laos posséde des richesses incalculables.... Pour 
exploiter ces richesses . . . il faut abolir le régime douanier. 
L’application du tarif-général en Indo-Chine est 


désastreuse ... et sans aucun profit pour Tl industrie 


” 


métropolitaine. .. . 

No trade with any part of China or the Shan states west 
of the Salween can possibly go anywhere except to the 
Irrawaddy Valley wz@ Momein, Sansi, and Myitkina; 
Momein and Bhamo; the line of the Lasho railway and 
Mandalay ; Legya and Mandalay ; Maulmein, or Zimmé. 
None of these routes can ever be much affected by French 


- competition, however successful future French railways may 


be, and therefore it is unnecessary to discuss them further. 
The Siamese trade between Muang-lem, Keng Tung, Keng- 
hung, and Zimmé will never cause us any uneasiness, ‘for 
even the Siamese are more reasonable in commercial 
matters than the French, who seem to forget in their 
denunciations of our “greed” that we take absolutely nothing 
for ourselves which they cannot freely share, whilst they on 
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their part give absolutely nothing to anybody which they 
think they may possibly monopolise for themselves. 

The chief mart in the British Shan states is Keng Tung, 
which was visited by the Lagrée mission thirty years ago, 
and this place is about four degrees east of the British rail- 
way at Thiza, with which it is connected by a cart-road vzdé 
the Takaw Ferry. It is about 500 miles, by the windings 
of the roads, from Keng-hung, v7@ Keng Tung, Takaw, and 
Taung-gyi to the Mandalay trunk railway at Thiza: that 
means practically twenty days by bullock caravan ; and then 
a few hours by rail to Rangoon. The Salween is not 
navigable, but now that boundary questions are settled and 
the Shan states at peace after a quarter of a century of 
anarchy and ruin, it can hardly be doubted that before long 
a branch line of railway will be constructed from Thiza to 
Takaw, and thence in time to Keng Tung, just as a branch- 
line already connects Thiza with Meiktila to the west of it. 
Even if ultimately we should find it worth while to con- 
struct a railway v7@ Zimmé to Moulmein, the west part of 
Siam will always belong to our “ sphere.” 

The trade of Keng Tung and Keng-hung (the latter a 
busy ferry, but a much less considerable city than the 
former) is the only trade where there can well be any 
French competition with us. Even supposing we never 
had a railway vé Takaw to Keng Tung (which certainly 
presents considerable engineering difficulty) we are still 
at Keng Tung a shorter distance in time from the sea than 
the French are, and besides Rangoon is from two to four 
weeks nearer London than Haiphong is; moreover, the 
trade of our Shan states is already settled in fixed channels. 
The Chinese ¢ermznz are Muang Lem, Keng-hung, and 
Keng Tung. The Burmese terminus was the Salween : 
eastwards of the Salween the trade is local. Then, again, 
it must be remembered that the Irrawaddy is always navi- 
gable for good-sized steamers for 900 miles, and at times 
for 1,200 or 1,300, whilst the Red River is never navigable 
beyond Man-hao (above Lao-kai) even for junks. A wreck 
on the Irrawaddy is almost an unheard of thing, though 
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dozens of: steamers, each towing several enormous flats, 
pass all marts up and down daily. As yet the French 
have not got beyond a weekly passenger steamer service 
between Lao-kai and Yen-bai (above Hanoi); and even 
then during the winter season 1895-6 the small steamer 
Baoha had to be replaced by the still smaller Passe-partout. 
The Chinese that season lost 30 junks and $30,000 worth 
of cargo, two-thirds of the losses having been suffered in 
ascending the river. At very high water the French ran a 
few steam cargo-boats, but the Chinese would have almost 
nothing to do with them, preferring junks even to go as far 
down as Hanoi. 

There is easy access between China and Luang Prabang 
4 by way of the Nam-wu, the head waters of which the 
French have just secured, along with Muang-wu; but 
unfortunately there is nothing except salt and cotton pro- 
duced either at Muang-wu, or in China north of it. The 
P‘u-érh and Sz-mao trade all goes to Keng-hung or Muang- 
ae lem, and even if the French could induce any to go wd 
Muang-wu to Muang-lai, it would have to cross a wedge 
of Chinese territory. ’ 
Notices in the most recent native Chinese papers say 
that a French steamer has managed to get past the Keng- 
khung Rapids (Song-hu, Shang-lao, Hia-lao) to Keng-la 
and Keng-hung. Thus the efforts of Lieut. Simon to 
which attention was drawn last year (French in Indo-China) 
1 have been successful. There is probably not a soul in 
i England knowing anything of the subject who does not 
admire this display of energy; nor one who would not 
rejoice at the French successes if they were not avowedly 
directed against our interests, and the interests of all but a 
few would-be monopolists. It is one thing, however, for a 
solitary steamer to struggle up to Keng-hung, and quite 
another to establish a regular trade between Keng-hung 
(hot to say Keng Tung) and Luang Prabang. Still, let us 
suppose that by turning over a new leaf of policy the French 
really succeeded in creating easy communication between 
Keng Tung and Luang Prabang ; what inducement is there 
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to take Keng Tung trade to Luang Prabang (or vece-versd) ? 
Both Laos and Shans produce the same wares. How is 
the produce going to get to or away from Luang Prabang 
from or to the maritime outlets ? 

Nothing is more striking in Burma than the spectacle 
of the Mandalay-Rangoon railway, crowded with native 
passengers, quiet and orderly, thoroughly appreciating its 
advantages, bringing their little possessions to market ; 
free from all hectoring, red-tape, poll-tax, and passports ; 
rejoicing in personal and commercial liberty. It has 
opened up Upper Burma effectually, and transformed the 
face of the country. Probably the extensions from Sagaing 
to Myitkina, and from Mandalay towards Kunlén have 
already had, are having, or will soon have, the same’effect ; 
and doubtless before very long the once prosperous state 
of Legya will be similarly developed, and the whole 
Northern Shan Superintendency as far as the Mékong, 
now so sparsely populated, will be seething with life. This 
region, so full of promise, is practically part of that of 
which M. Gauthier wrote in the following terms eight 
years ago: 

‘Il y a donc pour la France un intérét de premier ordre 
et une urgence absolue a prendre commercialement posses- 
sion du Laos avant que |’Angleterre vienne s’y établir. . . . 
I] faut d’autres agents qu’on appellera ‘commissaires’ (car 
le titre de consul implique la reconnaissance d’une autorité 
étrangere), et qu’on mettra. . . notamment a Xieng-Tong 
et a Xieng-Hong. ... L’Angleterre n’a aucun titre pour 
entrer dans le bassin du Mékong.” 

The area covered by the above remarks is too great to 
permit of it all being well exhibited upon one map, but the 
Carte publice par la Service Géographique de l Armée 
(scale sop'ou0) gives the best idea of French routes. The 
Indian Government does not appear to have issued a 
similar map on the Burma side, and all maps of the 
Burmese -Shan states procurable in England are very 
defective; none more so than that which accompanies 
Mr. Bird’s new book. 
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GERMANY IN CHINA. 
By A. Micuie. 


WuatEVER else may be predicated of the seizure of the most 
commanding naval harbour in China, it is reasonable to 
accept the proceeding as a declaration of the new German 
policy. Experience warrants the assumption that Germany 
has not taken so important a departure without counting 
the cost, that is to say, without reckoning with the disposi- 
tions of other interested parties. Germany assuredly does 
not covet isolation. Her whole political energy has been 
engaged in the cultivation of alliances, for which indeed she 
was ready to pay, and has in fact paid, handsomely. And 
it would be inconsistent with her antecedents to give need- 
less umbrage to any Power on whose benevolence she sets 
value. Therefore we may conclude that before hoisting the 
German flag on the forts commanding Kiao-chao bay and 
“confiscating” the 14 Krupp guns found in position there, 
she made sure of at least the neutrality of those Powers 
which, in her estimation, exercise the dominant influence in 
the Far East. 

Then again German policy is never fortuitous ; it is, like 
everything else of German origin, elaborated and directed 
towards definite objects. Isolated acts, therefore, while 
affording a true indication of the trend of that policy, require 
also to be interpreted by the general movement of which 
they form part, as texts are made intelligible by their 
contexts. 

It has been known for a long time that Germany aspired 
to play a prominent part in the Far East. Her first oppor- 
tunity of showing her hand ina conspicuous and irrevocable 
form was when she joined Russia and France in protecting 
China from Japan in 1895. The German Government has 
never explained to the nation, much less to foreigners, the 


basis and the purpose of that rather unexpected alliance. 
It has submitted in silence to a good many taunts, from 
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English newspapers among others, that it had gained 
nothing by the move while it forfeited the good will of 
Japan. 

But still waters run deep. Newspaper scrimmages and 
vituperations often serve as a dust-cloud which hides the 
organic history which is forming itself behind. Possibly 
the silence of Germany would have remained unbroken 
respecting her share in the new triple alliance of 1895 had 
it not been for the “ Bismarck revelations” of 1896. These 
seemed indeed to be intended as a death-blow to all Ger- 
man alliances whatsoever, and the Government felt itself 
compelled to take notice of them. It could not do so how- 
ever without making some veiled revelations on its own 
account. Just a year ago the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, vindicated the Govern- 
ment in a speech, the main point of which was the emphatic 
affirmation of a solid understanding, based on common 
interests, between Russia and Germany, wholly irrespective 
of treaties. The prepossessions of the English Press pre- 
cluded it from attaching to that speech the importance it 
deserved. They put it aside with the remark that Baron 
Marschall had proved himself master of the Parliamentary 
art of saying an infinite deal of nothing. In point of fact, 
however, he came as near uttering a manifesto respecting 
Germany's world-ambitions as any responsible Statesman 
could be expected to do. The interests of the two Powers 
—Russia and Germany—he said were not confined to the 
European continent, and he pointedly stated that these 
extra-continental interests “ will in all probability furnish 
us an opportunity of acting in harmony with the Power 
with which we co-operated last year,” that is to say, in the 
re-balancing of the forces of the Far East. The occasion 
was one of those rare ones when a real, what may almost be 
called an ultimate truth had to be given out ; and if prejudice 
had not blinded us we might have found in these by no 
means obscure hints the key not only to Germany’s obtru- 
sive patronage of the Transvaal during the autumn and 
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winter of 1895, and her attitude in extra-European ques- 
tions generally, but also to the recrudescence of French and 
Austrian aggressiveness both of which rely on the support 
of the universal Protector, Russia. At any rate the Foreign 
Minister’s speech furnishes the key to the present situation 
in regard to the German occupation of Kiao-chao. 

One circumstance deserving notice in the voluminous 
discussions that have been going on in the newspapers for 
the last three or four weeks is the tacit elimination of China 
from any practical concern in the alienation of her territory. 
What Russia thinks, what France thinks, what Japan thinks, 
fill the columns of the Press with speculations, but China 
herself is virtually “out of it,” the negligible quantity 
which M. Jules Ferry, rather prematurely, thought her to 
be when he invaded her tributary state, Tongking. This is 
the most ominous sign of the times on which there is no 
need to expatiate. 

It would be as inept in us to judge the proceeding of 
Germany as for Le Temps to lay down the law for British 
movements on the Niger. But we can, to a certain extent, 
comprehend and even sympathize with her position in 
the Far East. For reasons known to herself, and of 
which she owes us no account, Germany has resolved to 
keep a powerful naval squadron in the China and Japan 
seas. But modern war-ships are useless without ports, 
docks, and coaling stations. Neutral ports are not avail- 
able in war time, nor is there any certainty that the nearest 
ports would be neutral. The French squadron which 
blockaded the China coast during the North-east monsoon 
of 1884-5 managed to keep the sea under conditions which 
moved the admiration of seamen, but they found Saigon 
much too far off for coaling and supply. Given a fleet, 
therefore, a coaling station and dock must be deemed a 
necessity—though we have managed to do without the latter 
in a quite wonderful manner at Gibraltar—and it is well 
known that Germany has been for the last two years en- 
deavouring to secure one on the coast of China. A picked 
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man was sent out to represent her in Peking expressly for 
this and similar objects ; and what the Minister could not 
gain by fair means he has taken by force ; the Mandarins 
having given him a pretext in the murder of certain Catholic 
missionaries. It is obvious to remark that if other Powers 
had resorted to the same means of avenging missionaries 
there would not be much of the coast left in possession of 
the Chinese Government. The pretext therefore may be 
dismissed without further consideration. 

What Germany will do with Kiao-chao, and how far she 
will carry the new-fangled doctrine (made in Germany) of 
hinterland rights, perhaps the Government itself has not 
yet decided. L’afppetit vient en mangeant, and the hinter- 
land in this case happens to be valuable, and therefore 
tempting. If we could consult the archives of our own 
Foreign Office, possibly we should find the whole thing 
labelled as barren and useless. British Columbia was once 
described by an aristocratic traveller as ‘“‘a country not 
worth a d——, for the salmon would not rise to a fly.” 
That is the cue of the Foreign Office which its informants 
are perhaps worldly-wise in following. But the archives of 
the Berlin Foreign Office would tell another tale. The 
German Government was not content with what a young 
lieutenant could descry from a ship’s gig, but has had 
competent explorers all over the province who report, 
among other things, a wealth of coal and iron which, with 
the aid of a robust and intelligent population, might be 
turned to valuable account in the sweet by-and-by. More- 
over, the country is a “ white man’s country.” 

Kiao-chao Bay cuts into the neck of a peninsula which 
is still partly occupied by Japanese who may not prove any 
more agreeable neighbours to Germany than they are 
proving to Russia in Korea. One can even imagine the 
Chinese Government in its helplessness sardonically smiling 
at the prospect of differences between its two sets of 
invaders. 

It may be asked where, in all this resettlement of the 
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Far East, does England come in? As far as appears at 
the moment, nowhere. But the interests of Great Britain 
in this present juncture are hardly worth discussing, seeing 
that whatever they may be, nothing practical will or per- 
haps can be done to safeguard them. Lord Salisbury has 
relapsed to the epoch of large maps, and is obliged to make 
believe that all, is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds—in the Far East at all events. His explanation 
of the Siamese settlement with France justifies this estimate 
of the position, and all the utterances of persons who reflect 
Foreign Office light confirm it. In a valuable paper on 
Chinese affairs, read to the London Chamber of Commerce 
lately by Mr. George Jamieson, just raised to the well- 
merited rank of Consul-General in China, this official 
colour was distinctly perceptible. Nothing was to be 
feared. Russia in the North, France in the South, absorb- 
ing large slices of Chinese territory and controlling Chinese 
policy (if there be such a thing) was all to the good, for 
where the Chinese had been passive these Powers would 
be active, which would promote trade, and trade was our 
sole object. Likewise there was “room for all.” But 
trade subjected to Russian tariffs, French tariffs and 
German tariffs, applied with the malicious ingenuity of the 
Douaniers, to say nothing of restrictions here and mono- 
polies there, might not be the particular kind of trade that 
would feed the families of British workers. From hints 
like these we may infer that come what may in the Far 
East the British Government will be to all intents as 
fatalist as the Chinese, and, like it, will always contrive to 
put a good face on accomplished facts. 

The Government is not entirely to be blamed for a state 
of things which it inherited and can do little to help. Men 
are human, capacity is limited, time is short, and art is long. 
The Foreign Secretary is like the head of an important 
business, who is incessantly worried by actions for trespass 
and attendances at police-courts, and who is forced to choose 
between leaving his squabbles to his bailiffs or his business 
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to his clerks. But business does not thrive under such 
conditions, neither do the affairs of an empire. 

As for the country, the South African, Armenian and 
other red herrings have been drawn so vigorously across 
its nose that its attention has been diverted clean away 
from its true bread-producing interests. Our natural 
enheritance was China, with ts 360 millions of ready-made 
customers. This great commercial prize was in our hands, 
and a hundred Africas would never compensate us for the 
loss of it. Contrast with that ideal field Lord Dufferin’s 
estimate of African potentialities. At the farewell banquet 
given by the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, February 22, 
1895, his lordship said : 

“As a theatre for commercial speculation I doubt whether it will prove 
such an El Dorado as the imagination of Europe, in its present temper, 
seems disposed to picture it.... The main and patent fact which we 
have to lay to heart is that the great mass of its inhabitants live under 
primitive conditions, in a tropical climate. . . . Trading with com- 


munities that hitherto have found no need for either pockets or purses is 
not likely to return 100 per cent.” 


The energy which might have developed our China trade 
has been diverted to costly and barren adventures fraught 
with incalculable trouble and danger. As Mr. Jamieson 
truly says in the paper above referred to : 


When one considers how much energy is being displayed in mapping 
out and apportioning the waste places of the earth, and how much heat is 
occasionally evolved over some trifling piece of hinterland of no great value 
to anyone, one wonders that the Far East claims so little of public atten- 
tion in this country. For there we have not only enormous tracts of terri- 
tory as yet almost undeveloped, as for instance great parts of Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and northern Corea, all white man’s land and all capable of 
bearing rich harvests, but the whole of China proper is as yet unexploited 
by the engineer and the railway contractor. China is about the only part 
of the world where the engineer has not set foot, and yet there is no part 
of the world where his services are more needed or would be better 
rewarded. 


And he goes on: 


These facts are, I think, much more clearly perceived on the Continent 
.of Europe, and it is not surprising that there should be an eagerness dis- 
played among our commercial rivals to be the first in the field for the pri- 
vilege of introducing into China the modern improvements of steam and 
electricity. 
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The clearer perceptions of the Continent extend we fear 
over wide fields of vision. Without admitting that the 
people are more intelligent than ourselves, we may concede 
that their mental habits conduce to apprehension of the 
principles of action while English habits are more empirical- 
They think and then act; we act and let others do the 
thinking. Can it be doubted that Germans, French, 
Italians, Russians, not to speak of Dutchmen or Belgians, 
have a firmer grasp of international politics than the 
general run of Englishmen? Is this in spite of the infinite 
superiority of our Press or only a rational consequence 
of that same? The British public has every morning a 
surfeit of opinions on every subject under heaven matured 
to order over night while the P. D. is waiting, and it is too 
busy during the day to think anything out for itself. Imagin- 
ing ourselves free, we are in fact under the domination of 
the Press. We swallow our newspapers whole. When we 
are threatened with mysterious coalitions against England, 
our Press consoles us with the assurance that our Navy can 
smash them all, and we rest in peace. There is something 
alarming in the flippant way in which this last argument 
of Kings is flung about as if we were a nation of schoolboys. 
Is it really the case that we have no management, no common- 
sense, no policy, no craft or subtlety, no “middle distance,” 
no game at all in hand to come between us and that last card ? 
That would be the primitive condition of savages whose 
one resource is the tomahawk. And do we really hold the 
intelligence of our European opponents so cheap as to 
believe them capable of leading up to our strong hand in this 
naive manner? It has sometimes seemed to be so, as when 
a squadron was suddenly fitted out in reply to a disagree- 
able message from the: Kaiser, as if ‘“ Billy” however 
“silly” was likely to challenge us on salt water! This 
attitude of ours recalls too painfully the old Chinese practice 
of Coast fortification, and their amazement that their enemy 
should be so absurd as to land just where the two miles of 
crenellated wall left off. 
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- Our leaders in the Press and elsewhere sometimes appear 
to masquerade in garments a hundred years old, so securely 
do they soar above the actualities of theday. The coalition 
to which they would oppose the Navy is working all the 
while as steadily as a cancer in every part of the world. 
There are now four powers at least actively co-operating to 
sap the foundations of British prosperity, each it is true 
playing for its own hand, but as in round games at cards all 
against the common enemy. What has begun in China is 
precisely what has been going on for many years in Persia, 
what is going on vigorously in Asia Minor, and in Africa. 
Wherever Great Britain has an interest to be promoted 
or conserved there pitfalls, barbed wire, obstacles and snares 
of every kind are diligently set in her path. In every 
part of the world we are being pressed back, hemmed in, 
squeezed out, without apparently a chance of retaliation or 
defence. . 

Sometimes the newspapers afford a momentary glimpse. 
into what is going on, as the “Standard” lately in the 
fragment of a letter from its correspondent in Constanti- 
nople describing what he calls ‘“‘the Scramble for Asia 
Minor,” and how completely all British enterprises there 
are foiled and thwarted, now by French, now by Russians, 
now by Germans. ‘“ England,” he says, ‘‘is entirely ousted 
and shut in from all participation in Asia Minor.” These 
topics as a rule get no show in our newspapers ; they are 
not popular. Private residents abroad however are per 
fectly well aware of what is ignored and shunned alike by 
Government and publicists. Of the four to one now pitted 
against us, Austria, the latest recruit, is not the least fervid 
of our assailants. Possessing no material interest whatever 
in China, she has nevertheless set up an expensive legation 
in Peking for purely political objects, which are necessarily 
not friendly to this country. 

These are matters which, to quote Mr. Jamieson’s words, 
‘‘are much more clearly perceived on the Continent of 
Europe ”; and it is as part and parcel of this general Euro- 
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pean scheme that the new policy of Germany in China is most 
threatening. Howlittle our men of light and leading really 
appreciate this situation is shown by all their public utter- 
ances. A prominent politician, who considers foreign affairs 
his speciality, wrote the other day to one of the gravest of 
our papers deprecating the scurrilous attacks on Germany 
in which the majority of our newspapers indulge, because 
it would be a good time to conciliate Germany and get her 
to join us in opposing the schemes of Russia in Asia. 

At one time we are counselled to pay our court to France, 
at another to Russia, and everything else failing, we are, 


last of all, to lean on Japan to preserve the equilibrium in 


the Far East’ All these and other contradictory proposals 
within twelve months! Do our publicists imagine that 
alliances can be ‘‘extemporized” as some men do their 
“ life-long convictions,” aud at our own will and pleasure ? 
It is singular how with “own correspondents” in every 
capital we manage to ignore forces which are in full 
operation before our eyes. 
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WESTERN EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
By Taw Sein Ko, m.r.as. 


To the foreign residents in China a striking contrast is 
presented by the character of the officials and the merchants: 
the former are refined and polished, but are supposed to be 
much inclined to corruption and prevarication, while the 
honesty, integrity, and good faith of the latter are proverbial 
in the East. Both the officials and merchants are drawn 
from the same classes of people, and yet the difference 
between them is almost an enigma. The ultimate cause 
of the difference appears to be the inadequate force 
provided for the maintenance of civil authority. There 
is no standing army worthy of the name, nor is there any 
highly organized police force. Each Mandarin is, therefore, 
obliged to surround himself with a body of unpaid retainers, 
who must eke out their living in the best way they can; 
and thus intrigue, bribery, and corruption cannot possibly 
be suppressed under the prevailing system of administration. 

On the other hand, in Japan the condition of things is 
just the reverse. There the officials are honest, straight- 
forward and honourable, while the merchants are believed 
to be grasping and unscrupulous. There is still a strong 
glamour of chivalry about the military caste, which affects 
to look down with contempt on the trading classes ; and 
the latter do not value a too high sense of honour. There 
is, however, one other cause which, more than anything 
else, accentuates such difference, and that is that the ruling 
classes are permeated by Western education and strive after 
Western ideals of excellence. It is now admitted all the 
world over that the vivifying and‘unifying principle, which, 
like Prospero’s wand, has transformed the condition of 
Japan, and accelerated her progressive development, is her 
system of Western education, controlled, supervised, and 
subsidised by the State.* 


* One of the main causes of the success of the better forms of Western 
thought and education in Japan is their adaptability to the high indigenous 
ideals and natignal traditions of chivalry, self-respect, sense of duty, and 
“good taste” in Japan.—LZd. 
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In Japan, the ardent desire of the Government to revise 
the Treaties with Foreign Powers has also led to many 
other reforms on Western models. But in China, the 
Mandarins have not yet shaken off their intense con- 
servatism, or the grip of their ancient philosophers, who 
knew and taught nothing about railways, telegraphs, steam- 
boats or representative institutions. In fact, the high 
officials are divided into two groups, viz., pro-foreign, and 
anti-foreign, the former, of course, being in the minority. 
The literate officials are extremely conceited and proud of 
their book learning; and their regard for the Confucian 
classics resembles the attitude of the Hindus to their 
Vedas, and of the Muhammadans to their Koran. They 
believe that these classics are the repository of universal 
knowledge, from which can be extracted moral, political, 
legal, and social maxims, as well as treatises on all things 
knowable from microbes to elephants! Further, this 
extreme reverence for their own literature and their utter 
contempt for all things foreign are fostered by the highly 
coloured reports of the Chinese Ambassadors who have 
been abroad. These gentlemen hold high literary degrees; 
they wield a facile pen, and are expected to display their 
patriotism by vilifying other countries and glorifying their 
own. Their stock subject is the custom of hand-shaking 
and kissing in public between the sexes in the West, and 
from it they draw all manner of inferences casting most 
serious reflections on the moral character of Europeans and 
Americans, forgetting the maxim Hon? soit gui mal y 
pense! Thus there has gradually grown up among the 
high Mandarins, who wield the destinies of China, the 
belief that, although much may be said in favour of the 
learning, laws, and institutions of the West, foreigners are 
undesirable persons to be associated with. In other words, 
they wish to secure the learning and skill of foreigners 
without engaging their services. In connection with this 
subject it is a happy augury for the future to note the 
recent appointment of two English-speaking gentlemen, 
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who hold no literary degrees, to represent China in England 
and the United States of America. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that, on their return home, they will be able to 
purge the minds of their fellow-countrymen of the distorted 
accounts of foreign countries, promulgated by men who 
were utterly ignorant of the language, history, literature, 
laws, and institutions of the country they were describing, 
and will be able, at the same time, to introduce important 
reforms on Western models. 

The recognition by the Chinese Government of the 
necessity of studying foreign languages dates only from 
1862, and was primarily due to a stipulation in the British 
Treaty of 1860, which provided that English despatches 
should, for a period of three years, be accompanied by a 
Chinese translation, within which time the Chinese Govern- 
inent was expected to provide a corps of competent in- 
terpreters for international intercourse. This led to the 
founding of the Tung Wen Kuan College at Peking, 
where, besides the English language, French, German, 
Russian, science, and mathematics are now taught. About 
1880 similar institutions were established at Nanking, 
Foochow, and Canton. Owing to the absence of any 
uniform or central control, the success achieved by these 
colleges is not at all commensurate with the high cost of 
their maintenance. In the Provinces, there is hardly any 
high official who can speak any language but his own; and 
the present Chinese Chargé d’Affaires at Paris appears to 
be the only distinguished alumnus of the College at Peking. 

In 1872, however, at the suggestion of Mr. Yung Wing, 
a graduate of Yale College, 120 students were sent to the 
United States of America to be educated at Government 
expense. After the expiry of 8 years, they were recalled, 
and one of the pleas urged to justify this retrograde 
measure was that the morals and native etiquette of the 
students had deteriorated by contact with American society ! 

Under the Chinese system of examination for the public 
service, there has been produced a lamentable amount of 
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intellectual lethargy, waste of productive power, and in- 
ability to comprehend China’s position in relation to other 
Powers. It is not rare to see three generations, viz., grand- 
father, father, and son, appearing at the public examinations, 
which consist mainly in reproducing, in the form of essays 
and poems, what has been committed to memory out of the 
all-pervading classics. The percentage of passes is very 
much lower than one per cent., and the enormous waste of 
labour* which might be employed in productive and profit- 
able channels, is truly deplorable. Further, the candidates 
are not acquainted with Universal History or Comparative 
Jurisprudence, and their minds are naturally cramped and 
conceited. It is, indeed, a marvellous conception of the 
Chinese to imagine that the same standard of examination 
would be sufficient to test the capacity of a Cabinet 
Minister, Field- Marshal, Admiral, Viceroy, or Chief 
Justice. Moreover, there are no schools corresponding 
to the public schools of the West; female education is 
utterly neglected, and no attempt is made to encourage 
or improve the industry or commerce of the country. 

If the recent war with Japan has not done anything 
else, it has, at least, done great service to China by proving 
to the people the falsity and absurdity of their notion of 
all-sufficiency and their superciliousness in regard to 
Western learning. Since the war a great demand has 
been created for foreign languages and foreign science, and 
the conviction has, at last, dawned upon the public mind, 
“Ex Occidente Lux.” Schools and colleges are springing 
up all over the empire, and it may be hoped that the real 
awakening of China has now begun. 

It would be expedient to guide and control this outburst 


* The number of candidates who appear for the triennial examination 
for the Chiijen or M.A. degree is from 10,000 to 20,000 at each centre, 
Taking the number of centres as 19, the total number of men learning the 
ancient classics, including the accumulations of past years, and the aspirants 
for all degrees both civil and military cannot be less than 3 or 4 millions. 
Of this number, scarcely 1 out of 150 obtains any degree, and much less 


any appointment. 
+ “Ex Oriente lux; ex Occidente lex” would be, perhaps, more natural. 


—Ed. 
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of national energy in favour of Western learning. A 
Council of Education should certainly be created at 
Peking, and competent foreigners should be attached to it 
as advisers. Schools and colleges should be established 
for the teaching of engineering—civil, mechanical, and 
electrical—forestry, mining, and agriculture, a knowledge 
of which is now urgently required in connection with the 
construction and extension of Railways and Telegraphs, 
and the general opening up of the country to trade and 
commerce. At the same time, if funds permit, the claims 
of foreign medicine, science, law, philosophy, political 
economy, literature, and history should not be ignored. 
Efforts should also be made to bring into existence a legal 
profession, thereby abolishing the barbarous tortures, which 
disgrace every court of justice in the land, 

One great stumbling block encountered by educationists 
in China is the absence of an alphabet and the extensive 
mass of ancient literature. The Chinese ideographs have 
not yet yielded to the application of any scientific principle, 
and teachers ‘and professors are much required to teach the 
language on the basis of analysis and synthesis so as to 
effect much saving of time and labour. The tonal system 
of the language and the multiplicity of its dialects render 
its transliteration in the Roman character scarcely expedient 
or satisfactory ; nor is it wise or politic to disregard the 
importance of its literature. But of this babel of tongues, 
the Mandarin dialect, the /émgua franca of China, stands 
out as the most convenient medium of thought among her 
teeming millions; and there is no doubt that, with increased 
facilities of communication, this dialect will claim a wider 
recognition. Such a happy consummation may, perhaps, 
be accelerated by having more Western books translated 
into Mandarin, and by teaching it more widely in foreign 
schools. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land foreign 
mission societies have established schools and colleges both 
for boys and girls. On the whole, Christianity has done 
and is doing, a great deal of good to the people. Wherever 
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it was propagated, it has identified itself with the sanctity 
of human life, the earnestness of human endeavour, moral 
and intellectual culture, the emancipation of women, the 
abolition of foot-binding, which has imposed a painful 
disability on the better half of the race, the evolution of 
individualism out of communism, which lies like a night- 
mare upon Chinese society, and a clearer insight into the 
affairs of life and the relations of society. Here and there 
may also be found missionaries who hold before themselves 
the ideal of “muscular Christianity” as taught by Charles 
Kingsley, that is to say, whose exertions embrace the 
material and social well-being of their converts. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that occasionally black sheep 
are found, who have been lured into the fold by filthy lucre 
rather than spiritual yearnings, and whose character and 
conduct are not creditable. Whenever such cases are 
brought to light, the Churches concerned should not 
hesitate to exercise their powers of expulsion or ex- 
communication. Further, the home _ societies should 
exercisé great care in selecting missionaries for the Far 
East, and none but healthy, vigorous, well-educated, and 
sympathetic ladies and gentlemen of high character should 
be sent. China is doubtless under deep obligations to the 
noble band of missionaries, who have imposed upon them- 
selves the task of educating the people and of interpreting 
the west to the east, and the east to the west, and who 
have set before the people at large a high standard of 
refinement and culture, of self-sacrifice, and, above all, of 
honesty and cleanliness. 

The educational operations undertaken throughout the 
empire should be made to converge towards the establish- 
ment of a national University at Shanghai, where the 
Educational Association of China held its second Triennial 
Meeting in May, 1896. The calendars of the English, 
American, German, Indian, and Japanese Universities may 
be consulted with advantage in framing rules, regulations, 
and curricula of studies. The Association may be looked 
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upon as a nucleus of a Senate, and it may well undertake 
to grant diplomas for special branches of learning after due 
examination. There is every probability that the Chinese 
officials and gentry will warmly welcome the establishment 
of such a beneficial and far-reaching institution in their 
midst, and subscriptions, donations, and benefactions will 
be forthcoming. 

Before, however, any extensive reforms are introduced 
in connection with the national system of education, an 
Imperial or Viceregal Commission might well be sent to 
Japan to inquire into the educational methods of that 
country especially with reference to industrial and com- 
mercial schools. The Japanese Government will certainly 
be delighted to welcome such a Commission and to assist it 
to the utmost of its power. Indeed, such a measure will 
be an indirect tribute to the marvellous progress of Japan, 
and will have a tendency to draw the two countries into 
closer and more intimate relationship. At the same time 
the Commission might well be authorised to propose an 
exchange of an equal number of students to be educated 
in either country at the public expense. Early friendships 
formed among the youthful leaders of national thought 
cannot but be of immense advantage to the two cognate 
empires of the East. 

Finally, while the whole nation is being drawn closer and 
closer to the West, the members of the Imperial Family, 
from whom the successor to the Emperor is chosen, and the 
Imperial Clansmen, from whom the Manchu members of 
the Cabinet, Grand Council, and the Six Boards are 
appointed, should be the leaders: of the masses in studying 
foreign languages, science, and literature. It should be 
borne in mind that the future destiny of the empire is 
mainly in their hands, and that it is not always wise to lag 
behind in the race or to stand by and await a conflict of 
ideas and sentiments between the rulers and the ruled, 
which must be the inevitable consequence of the introduction 
of Western learning into China. 
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BLACK AND WHITE “RIGHTS” IN AFRICA. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. 


Tue European “scramble for Africa,” to which the Berlin 
Conference of thirteen years ago gave formal sanction and 
fresh vigour, has all along been attended by risks and 
scandals that have been none the less grave because there 
has been constant endeavour to ignore or conceal them. 
They are forcing themselves into prominence just now. Of 
the risks we have evidence in the West African difficulties 
which an Anglo-French Commission has been appointed to 
cope with in Paris, and which prompted the Marquis of 
Salisbury to declare at the last Lord Mayor’s Banquet that 
‘Africa was created to be the plague of the Foreign 
Offices.” Of the scandals conspicuous examples are 
furnished by recent proceedings in South Africa. Each and 
all are traceable, in part, to blunders in statesmanship 
which, on prudential if on no higher grounds, ought surely 
to be corrected as far as possible, and also to serve as warn- 
ings against similar, or even worse, mistakes in the future. 
That, at any rate, is an opinion in support of which I offer 
the following remarks. 

Let us first look at the conditions of the problem for which 
the diplomats are at present trying to find a pacific solution in 
Paris, as an alternative to the rough and ready, and ever 
more and more perilous, course that, in Africa itself, French 
and English—with Germans and others to look on and take 
part in the scramble—have been pursuing for many years. 

The immediate ground of dispute or argument is alleged 
to be the portion of the Niger district as regards which rival 
pretensions of ownership are made on account of rival 
treaties said to have been negotiated with native chiefs. 


‘But there can be no doubt that a much larger area is in- 


volved in the controversy. It extends to the district 
watered by the Nile near its source, and includes more than 
the whole vast stretch of country between these two 
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districts. While the Berlin Conference was sitting, General 
Gordon’s death at Khartum, in January 1885, put a check 
on Egyptian claims, backed by Great Britain, to mastery 
over the Eastern Sudan. Those claims were never 
abandoned, however, and they are now being enforced, 
with apparent success, more than ever, under British 
influence and control. No fictions of statecraft can conceal 
the fact that Egypt, with all the territory of which its 
Khedive has actual or visionary hold, is really an appur- 
tenance of Great Britain for so long as the British Govern- 
ment chooses or is allowed to retain the power it has 
acquired in Cairo. Meanwhile, the enormous protectorate 
or “sphere of influence” of British East Africa has 
been marked out on the map as bounded on the north by 
German East Africa and on the west by French Ubangi 
and the Congo Free State; which latter, though it is to 
some extent in partnership with us in our crusade against 
the Mahdists, is expected by many to become French 
property before long. Almost the principal business done 
by the Berlin Conference was the sanctioning of the Congo 
State, with nearly a million square miles of territory 
assigned to it, and the simplifying, as it was thought, of 
arrangements for the European occupation of other terri- 
tories. As outcomes or concomitants of the Conference’s 
work, even Portuguese pretensions, if contracted, have been 
strengthened, and German ambitions have had great 
developments ; but the most solid gains have been made 
territorially and politically by France, and commercially by 
Great Britain. Three of our four West African colonies, 
hitherto quite small, have been much enlarged, and, with 
the districts assigned to our Niger Coast Protectorate, 
nominally cover an area of more than half a million square 
miles, British East Africa being of nearly equal dimensions. 
French West and Central Africa is now at least twice as 
extensive as either, and, with Algeria and Tunis and the 
Sahara wastes that intervene, makes up a total of about 
three million square miles. The ultimate if not the speedy 
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effect of the Paris negotiations, in the unlikely event of 
their having any important and lasting result at all, will be 
a systematizing, more or less, of the methods by which 
France and Great Britain, claiming between them African 
territories much larger than the entire continent of Europe, 
shall be free to carry out their processes of “ effective occu- 
pation” in their several spheres. By what right, if they do 
it, will they do this ? 

The old plan of seizing the territories of other people, 
even of African savages, without any excuse, has gone out 
of fashion nowadays—in theory, at any rate. Some sort 
of excuse is generally provided, either as a preliminary 
hypocrisy or as a convenient afterthought. The commonest 
excuse, the one which satisfied the Berlin Conference with 
its talk about “improving the moral and material conditions 
of life among native populations,” and which was echoed by 
the Brussels Conference of 1889 when it undertook to 
secure for the people of Africa “‘ the blessings of peace and 
civilization,” is that it is solely or chiefly for their own good 
that the natives are encroached upon and subdued by force 
unless they voluntarily accept the rule offered to them by 
white men. 

Even that excuse by itself, however, is not generally 
considered sufficient. It is, in the most approved instances, 
accompanied or preceded by treaty-making. A native 
chief, or someone who is assumed by the enterprising white 
agent who visits him to be competent to dispose of his own 
and his people’s rights, is coaxed or bullied into making a 
treaty. The black party to the contract may not have 
understood what he was signing, or putting his mark to. 
If he did, he may have had no authority for his action. 
But so soon as the document called a treaty has been pro- 
cured by the white agent, it is regarded as sacred by his 
employers—sacred, that is, in so far as its terms can be 
construed into affording them any warrant for interfering 
with the natives held responsible for it, though no more 
heed than is convenient is paid to any provisions in it for 
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safeguarding the natives’ interests. So long as it furnishes 
a pretext for interference, that is enough. If the natives 
resent the interference, they are promptly punished. 
Punishment means death to a great many of them, and 
oppression of the survivors. But the treaty has answered 
its purpose. It has provided an excuse for the appropria- 
tion of territory which was aimed at from the first. The 
“strict principles of right” by which, as Lord Salisbury 
said at the Guildhall banquet, ‘‘ we desire to be governed” 
have been adhered to: there have not been, to borrow 
his words, “any unjust or illegitimate achievements” in 
the white man’s overawing of the blacks. The black men 
are declared to have forfeited their rights to their property, 
if it is conceded that they ever had any. All that remains 
for the white men to do is to see that their own “ plain 
rights,” the “rights” they have acquired in the way just 
indicated or in worse ways, are not “overridden” by other 
white men. 

African treaty-making is not altogether an institution of 
to-day. It was the principal agency by which our colonies 
and protectorates were either founded or slowly developed 
both in West and in South Africa in former days, and in 
most cases it was more honest and had more honest issues 
in former days than of late. But its present development 
is of quite modern growth. Mr. H. M. Stanley boasts 
that, after his year’s wanderings in 1879 as the pioneer of 
the Congo Free State, he brought back “four hundred 
and fifty treaties” to serve as the basis for the foundation 
of that State. The Royal Niger Company takes credit for 
nearly as many. 

The so-called treaties with the Congolese chiefs, worth- 
less in other respects, served their purpose in inducing the 
European Powers represented at the Berlin Congress to 
recognise King Leopold’s claim to sovereignty in the 
Congo State, and since then King Leopold’s officers have 
assumed absolute control over all the natives whom they 
could frighten into obedience. 
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The Royal Niger Company went to work more leisurely. 
Limiting its operations almost entirely, for some time, to 
the districts within easy reach of the coast, inhabited by 
weak and disorganized tribes of pagan savages whom it 
easily compelled to supply it with the palm-oil and other 
local produce for which there was a demand in civilized 
markets, it was slow in making use of the “treaties” 
negotiated for it by the late Joseph Thompson with the 
powerful Sultans of Sokoto and Gandu and other Mohamme- 
dan chiefs in 1885, and by other agents with other rulers in 
subsequent years. Even after Mr. Wallace and Captain 
(now Major) Lugard had in 1894 substituted for some of 
those flimsy documents fresh documents as flimsy, little or 
nothing was immediately done to enforce the “rights” 
supposed to have been thus doubly secured against the 
competition of French and German adventurers. It was 
taken for granted, and with some reason, if the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1890 was meant to bind its signa- 
tories, that the paper concessions acquired by the Company 
could safely be pigeon-holed until it was ready to take advan- 
tage of them, and that no more than formal protest against 
encroachments, threatened or even started, was necessary 
to uphold the assumed rights. The French, however, take 
a different view of the position. They urge that treaty- 
making by itself does not constitute “ effective occupation,” 
and they say that, as regards certain districts at any rate, 
they can produce treaties more valid than those on which 
the Niger Company bases its claim. It was partly to 
meet this contention of the French on their own ground, 
doubtless, though other motives were also pressing, that 
the Company made its dash at Bida last January ; and the 
French advance to Bussa and Nikki, which the Company 
has regarded as its property in reserve since 1890, was 
evidently induced thereby. 

Hence a dispute that is now grave. It will be well, so 
far as France and Great Britain are concerned, if the com- 
missioners who are parleying in Paris can arrive at an 
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amicable settlement of the dispute, and it will be better still 
if their deliberations can lead to friendly arrangements as 
to the other and certainly not less serious difficulties that 
have been set up and are growing as regards territories 
much farther east. Upon the merits and demerits of these 
controversies, as between the two European rivals, how- 
ever, I offer no opinion here. My aim, in referring to 
them, is to call attention to the immorality of any compact 
they may arrive at, if their diverse interests allow of any 
compact being arrived at, for the seizure of territory which 
does not belong to them and for the assumption of authority 
over millions of people who owe them no obedience. 
Joseph Thompson, one of the most humane and fair-minded 
of our African travellers and empire-builders, spoke scorn- 
fully, in his ‘*‘ Mungo Park and the Niger,” about his French 
precursors in the region that he visited in 1884 on behalf 
of the Royal Niger Company. ‘With patient foresight,” 
he says of the projects started from Senegal more than a 
generation ago, “they began to send explorers along the 
line of proposed conquest, carrying with them ready-made 
treaties, French flags, and blank maps.” And his account 
of Captain Gallieni’s mission to the Upper Niger in 1880, 
‘‘at the head of a small army of drilled troops, with a con- 
siderable train of donkeys, native drivers, native servants, 
etc.,” is typical. Minor potentates having been frightened 
or deceived on the way, Gallieni at length went to Sego, 
there ‘to see the suzerain of the Upper Niger chiefs and 
kings, and conclude a treaty with him.” ‘On his arrival in 
the neighbourhood of the capital he was stopped, and 
ordered to remain where he was, till his business was 
settled. Many weary weeks and months were passed in 
the attempt to get Amadu, the Sultan of Sego, to signa 
treaty placing his country under a French protectorate. In 
the end the necessary signature was obtained, and from that 
moment French rule—on paper—was supreme from the 
sources of the Niger to Timbuktu.” Since then the re- 
placing of paper rule by something more effective has gone 
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on rapidly and ruthlessly. This same Amadu or his suc- 
cessor, best known to English readers as Samory, has been 
hunted south and east, and has repeatedly appealed in vain 
to the British Government for protection from his French 
“protectors.” Indriving out of our Sierra Leone Hinterland 
some of his subjects, the Sofas, who had taken refuge there, 
an English force under Captain E. A. W. Lendy came into 
collision with a French force in December, 1893, and “ the 
Waima incident,” as it was called, might probably have led to 
a European war had it not been explained that each force had 
mistaken the other for their common foe, the luckless Sofas. 
It was with some of Samory’s people, again, driven further 
east, that another English expedition was in awkward con- 
tact a few months ago in our Gold Coast hinterland, where 
trouble is still brewing. 

* Ready-made treaties, flags and blank maps” are as 
freely used by British as by French aggressors. Samples 
of the former are plentiful, and may be studied with advan- 
tage in Sir Edward Hertslet’s “‘ Map of Africa by Treaty.” 
They are slightly varied in their terms, to meet special 
exigencies, and blanks, to be filled in with the particular 
names and localities in each case, are left in the printed 
forms of which the enterprising treaty-makers have an 
ample supply when they set out on their missions. They 
are the orthodox preliminaries to appropriation of territories, 
whether by such Crown officials as the Governors of Lagos 
and the Gold Coast or by the Royal Niger Company. All 
are so devised as to render the native ruler responsible 
for concessions and surrenders much larger than are under- 
stood or contemplated by him. Thinking that no more 
than gracious protection and generous assistance is offered 
to him and to his people, the promise of which is emphasized 
by a paltry present or a paltry pension, he and they dis- 
cover sooner or later that they have been beguiled or 
betrayed and they are at the mercy of the usurpers. 

As Nikki, the capital of the extensive Borgu dominion, 
of which Bussa is a branch, is now a centre of diplomatic 
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interest, the treaty negotiated by Major Lugard, in Novem- 
ber, 1894, with Lafia, “ King of Nikki and all the Borgu 
country,” may be cited as a specimen of all such treaties. 
In this document Lafia is made to say, or, rather, he “ being 
blind, and also having a superstitious dread of personally 
meeting any European,” it is said for him by three of his 
officers ; ‘‘ With a view of bettering the condition of my 
country and people, I hereby give to the Company and 
their assigns, for ever, full criminal and civil jurisdiction of 


_ every kind over all foreigners in my country, including the 


rights of protection and taxation, and | pledge myself and 
my successors not to exercise any jurisdiction whatever 
over such foreigners without the sanction of the Company. 
I bind myself not to have any intercourse, as representing 
my tribe or state, or tribal or state affairs, with any foreigner 
or foreign Government other than the, Company; but 
this provision shall not be interpreted as authorizing any 
monopoly of trade, direct or indirect, by the Company or 
others, nor any restriction of private or commercial inter- 
course with any person or perscons—subject, however, to 
such administrative measures as may be taken by the 
Company, as a Government, zz the interests of order or 
commerce.... 1 accept the protection of the British flag ; 
but I understand that such protection against the attacks of 
neighbouring aggressive tribes can only be afforded as far 
as practicable. I give to the Company and their assigns, 
for ever, the sole right to mine or dispose of mining rights 
in any portion of my territory.” ‘‘ In consideration of the 
foregoing,” it is added, ‘‘ the Company bind themselves not 
to interfere with any of the native laws and customs of the 
country, consistently with the maintenance of order and good 
government and the progress of cwilization.” As the claims 
of the King of Nikki or Borgu to sovereign rights over 
Bussa and other places are debatable, the Royal Niger 
Company has similar treaties with the Emirs and Chiefs of 
Bussa and some, if not all, of the other places supposed to 
be within the Nikki or Borgu dominion. 
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- It will be noticed that by these treaties the native rulers, 
in return for “ protection” from foreign (that is, from non- 
African) intruders, and for any protection from African 
intruders that the Company may find “ practicable,” assign 
to it no more than a mining monopoly, trading rights which 
are not to be converted into a monopoly of trade, and juris- 
diction, including power of taxation and protectiqn, over 
any foreigners who may thus be brought into the country, 
but no right of interference with its natives except—and 
this is an important and most disingenuous exception—in so 
far as interference may be thought consistent with “the 
maintenance of order and good government and the progress 
of civilization.” The treaties set up no standard of order, 
good government and the essentials of civilization. No 
standard—to take the case of Nikki—could possibly have 
been agreed upon between King Lafia, or the officers 
deputed to act for him in his blindness and superstitious 
dread of Europeans, and Major Lugard. No attempt having 
been made to set gne up, the Royal Niger Company, of 
course, considers itself free, in this part of the Niger district 
as elsewhere, to adopt any views and any measures it finds 
convenient as regards ‘“‘ the maintenance of order and good 
government and the progress of civilization” among the 
pseudo-Mohammedan and more than semi-barbarous people 
of Nikki. Unless the Paris Commission settles amicably 
the dispute between France and Great Britain as to their 
alleged territorial rights over King Lafia’s country, or un- 
less the question is settled more roughly by contest between 
French and British forces on the spot, and unless, in either 
alternative, the Royal Niger Company has to abandon its 
claims, it will consider itself competent, and by the course 
of events may be impelled, to put such an interpretation on its 
treaty of 1894 and the accompanying treaties as will lead 
to “effective occupation” of the territory in question, to 
gradual, if not immediate, overthrow of all native institutions 


and to more or less tyrannical subjection of all the Borgu | 


communities to its own methods of enforcing order and 
good government and of advancing civilization. 
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It is by such proceedings that the Royal Niger Com- 
pany has achieved most of the successes it can now boast of. 
The avowed objects of its skilfully conducted expeditions a 
year ago to Bida, the capital of Nupe, and to Ilorin were, 
according to its chairman, Sir George Goldie, ‘‘to put an 
end to slave-raiding in the territories lying to the south- 
west of the Niger, and to satisfy the Government of Lagos 
by obtaining adequate guarantees from the Emir of Ilorin 
against renewed frontier troubles.” But other motives, not 
concealed and of at least equal weight, were the forcing of 
the chiefs and their people to trade with the Company on 
terms prescribed by it, and the forestalling of French 
designs in the same quarters. Their only excuse, unless 
we regard the pretence of philanthropy as one, was the 
failure of the Emirs of Nupe and Ilorin to put on the old 
trade and “ protection ” treaties with them the construction 
favoured by the Company. As their result, after great 
slaughter of natives, the defeated Emir of Nupe was 
deposed and a fresh one installed at Bida who, in a new 
treaty which he was ordered to sign, “ recognises that all 
Nupe is entirely under the power of the Company and 
under the British flag”; also a new emir was found for 
Ilorin who placed himself and his people “ entirely under 
the protection and power of the Company,” and pledged 
himself ‘to obey all such directions in respect of his 
Government as the Company may give him from time to 
time.” 

This was the first important movement of the Company 
in the interior of the district assigned to it by its charter ; 
but for eighteen years it, or the United African Company 
of which it was a development, had been taking advantage 
of the treaties entered into with the smaller and more 
barbarous tribes between Lokoja and the native coast. 
These treaties had accorded to the European adventurers 
nothing but trading privileges. Till 1884 there was no 
thought of territorial aggrandisement or of ‘‘civilising” the 
nations by any worthier methods than an unlimited supply 
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of cheap gin and rum, guns and gunpowder, in exchange 
for local produce. By proclaiming a British protectorate 
over the Niger delta in 1884, without consulting its native 
occupants and owners, the British Government converted 
these trade-treaties into instruments of oppression which 
have been mercilessly enforced, both by the Royal Niger 
Company and by the officials of the Niger Coast Protectorate 
that was reconstituted in 1891, whenever and however the 
interests of “civilization,” as understood by enterprising 
traders, might dictate. 

It was officially urged the other day as a merit in the 
Royal Niger Company that it has each year been engaged 
in, on an average, about a dozen “little wars,” concerning 
which the English public has heard next to nothing. Infor- 
mation on the subject does, however, occasionally ooze out, 
and it is painful reading. The “ Brass disturbances” of 
1895, for instance, brought on the Brass disturbers terrible 
retribution, although, as Sir Claude MacDonald, then 
Administrator of the Niger Coast Protectorate, testified, 
‘the markets which the natives of Brass formerly visited 
lying now within the territories of the Royal Niger Company, 
they (the natives) are deprived of a means of subsistence, 
and are, therefore, perhaps not unnaturally, discontented 
and somewhat troublesome.” For showing discontent and 
causing trouble, in ways perhaps not unnatural to “ sniped,” 
starved and defrauded savages, the Brass people were 
mowed down by Maxim guns and other “resources of 
civilization,” with inhumanity at least equal to theirs, the 
greater offence of which was in proportion to the difference 
between these persecuted barbarians and their “enlightened” 
persecutors. 

The Royal Niger Company is not responsible for all the 
“little wars” in West Africa, entered upon professedly for 
the spread of so-called civilization, but really in the interests 
of trade. Several are due to the direct action of Crown 
officials in the Niger Coast Protectorate, the latest of which 
we know at present being the vengeance wrought on the 
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people of Benin last January for their massacre of uninvited 
and unwelcome English visitors a few weeks before. More 
extensive, if not more numerous, have been the operations 
conducted from Lagos and the Gold Coast, even from 
Freetown in Sierra Leone and Bathurst on the Gambia, 
with the primary object of compelling the natives of the 
interior to meet the requirements of English traders, and 
the secondary object of, to some extent, checking the 
encroachments of French adventurers further inland, all 
of them leading up to the larger and more comprehensive 
enterprise that is now in progress. 

Of like purpose are the bold and persistent efforts that 
have been made since 1888 to establish in Uganda a centre 
of civilizing influence on the eastern side of Central Africa 
and to connect it with the Zanzibar neighbourhood by 
railway and other communications ; also the recent advances 
into the Eastern Sudan. 

Few Englishmen will deny that, if “the scramble for 
Africa” is to continue until the whole of it has been parcelled 
out, with “effective occupation,” among the several com- 
peting European Powers, there are patriotic, and perhaps 
also philanthropic, grounds for desiring that England’s 
share shall be as considerable and as valuable as it can 
be. Fewer still will doubt that there would be immense 
advantage, if it could be honestly and truly done, in 
rescuing myriads of people scattered over vast portions 
of Africa from the squalor and degradation, the base super- 
stitions and the cruel customs, the human sacrifices, the 
cannibalism, tne slave-raiding and many other abominations, 
that now afflict them. But how much reality is there, and 
how much pretence, in the philanthropic professions offered 
as excuse or justification for all this European raiding in 
Africa? And even if the ends aimed at are good,-is there 
warrant for the means by which it is proposed to attain 
them? It is a Christian maxim that we may not do evil 
in order that good may come of it. The practice of modern 
Christians—in Africa, at any rate, too often—is, when doing 
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evil recklessly, to find hypocritical warrant for it in a vague 
and very questionable assumption that the result will be 
beneficial to the white intruders and usurpers, if not to the 
blacks who are intruded upon and whose rights are ignored. 

“You cannot have omelettes without breaking eggs,” 
said Mr, Chamberlain at a Colonial Institute banquet last 
March, “You cannot destroy the practices of barbarism, 
of slavery, of superstition, which for centuries have deso- 
lated the interior of Africa, without the use of force.” He 
admitted, in the same speech, that ‘‘our rule over these 
territories can only be justified if we can show that it adds 
to the happiness and prosperity of the people.” But the 
evidence that he acknowledged to be necessary to justify 
British appropriation of African territories was not adduced 
by him; and in the opinion of many, if not of Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, it may be enough that acceptable African omelettes 
for white men’s consumption be made without regard for 
the black men who are the eggs broken in the process. 

In the scramble for the large portion of Africa with 
which the Berlin Conference concerned itself, France and 
Germany, as well as Great Britain and at least one other 
European Power, have been active for over a dozen years, 
and it is held by many that our nation was bound, in self- 
defence, to keep pace with its rivals. In South Africa the 
conditions have been somewhat different. Foreign rivalry 
has had little to do in forcing on British encroachments 
there. By sound statesmanship and fair treatment of the 
natives Great Britain could, long before 1884, have ac- 
quired honourable supremacy over a much larger area south 
of the Zambesi than it now rules. As far back as 1836 


Moselekatse, the father of Lobengula, made a treaty of 


friendship with the Governor of Cape Colony which, at any 
rate, brought him and his people within the British sphere of 
influence, and in according protection to the Bechuana in 
1884 the British Government only tardily and inadequately 
yielded to their earnest appeals. That our subsequent deal- 
ings, both with the Bechuana and with the Matabele, have 
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been, for the most part, betrayals of their trust in us, may 
be shown by a brief review of the facts. 

In February, 1888, the British Government entered into 
a treaty of “peace and amity for ever” with Lobengula, 
renewing the treaty of 1836 with his father, and only 
stipulating that he should not cede to any other Power any 
part of the country over which his sovereignty was recog- 
nised. In October, 1888, three speculators, Messrs. Rudd, 
Maguire, and Thompson, purchased from him mining 
rights throughout his ‘kingdoms, principalities, and 
dominions,” which rights they afterwards disposed of to the 
promoters of the British South Africa Company. In October, 
1889, this Company received its Royal Charter, empowering 
it to carry into effect ‘the Rudd concession,” as it is styled, 
and to acquire further concessions, ‘‘with the view of 
promoting trade, commerce, civilization, and good govern- 
ment in the territories which are or may be comprised or 
referred to in such concessions.” In November, 1889, a 
message was sent to Lobengula by Lord Knutsford, assur- 
ing him, in the Queen’s name, that the concessionaries were 
‘‘men who will fulfil their undertakings, and who may be 
trusted to carry out the working for gold in the chief’s 
country without molesting his people, or in any way inter- 
fering with their kraals, gardens, or cattle,” and advising 
him to assign to Dr. Jameson “the duty of deciding 
disputes and keeping the peace among white persons in 
his country,” but offering no suggestion as regards 
European control over black persons. ‘‘ Of course,” it was 
added, ‘‘this must be as Lobengula likes, as he is king of 
the country, and no one can exercise jurisdiction in it with- 
out his permission.” 

Thus induced, Lobengula allowed Dr. Jameson and his 
followers to enter the southern and eastern portions of his 
country, in what is now known as the province of Mashona- 
land, to establish there forts and townships, to peg out 
mining-claims and farms, and to tyrannize over as many of 
the Mashona as they had use for as bondsmen. It was not 
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till July, 1893, that Dr. Jameson and the others deemed it 
expedient to force on a quarrel with Lobengula, nor till the 
following October that, the British Government being mis- 
led, they obtained its permission to make war upon him. 
But the raid then began, and, though Lobengula was not 
hunted to death till some weeks later, his forces were 
defeated, and Bulawayo was destroyed, in time for Dr. 
Jameson, by proclamation on Christmas Day, 1893, to 
assume possession of the whole of Matabeleland on behalf 
of the triumphant Company. That desecration of the day 
on which Christians celebrate the heralding of ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good will among men” concluded the first stage 
in the progress of “a story of crime,” and marked the 
beginning of a second. 

The bait by which Dr. Jameson attracted his little army 
of filibusters to engage in the conquest was a promise to 
each volunteer of a large plot of land for farming purposes, 
twenty gold claims, and an equal share with the other volun- 
teers in all the cattle ‘‘taken.” This “annexing” of cattle 
was from the start quite as important a part of the “ military 
operations” as the shooting down of unarmed or ill- 
armed natives. An estimated total of some 200,000 head 
of cattle in the possession of the Matabele in 1893 was 
reduced by, at least, a fourth through incidental and un- 
controlled “looting” before the war was over. After that the 
volunteers claimed another 50,000 as their share of the 
spoil, but were induced by the Company to be satisfied 
with 30,000. Of the rest the Company seized and branded 
as many as possible for itself, but, under strong pressure 
from the Colonial Office, consented to restore to the natives 
“ sufficient for their needs,” and this was done after nearly 
two years’ delay—shortly before the rinderpest broke out 
and deprived the people of almost all the 40,900 allotted to 
them, Roughly speaking, the Company and its followers 
appropriated and divided among themselves four-fifths of 
the natives’ cattle, and allowed the owners to retain only 
one-fifth. 
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Against these and other lawless proceedings the British 
Government protested vigorously, over and over again; 
but the Chartered Company was too clever for it. As the 
result of prolonged correspondence, a ‘“ Memorandum of 
Settlement” was drawn up and signed in May, 1894, 
providing for equitable treatment of natives, and especially 
for the appointment of a Land Commission to secure for 
them “land sufficient and suitable for their agricultural and 
grazing requirements, and cattle sufficient for their needs.” 
How the cattle question was settled has been noted. The 
Land Commission did not meet till September, when it 
marked out on the map two large blocks of land as “ native 
reserves.” No attempt, however, was made to locate the 
natives in these “ reserves,” inadequate and unsuitable in 
themselves. The Company and the settlers whom it was 
coaxing into the country found it more convenient that the 
natives should be left to squat about and be available for 
any service required from them by the white intruders. 
Thus arose the labour question, which only began to be a 
labour difficulty about the middle of 1895. For a year 
and a half the newcomers did little more than look around, 
prospect for mines, peg out claims, and so forth, and had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much voluntary labour as they had 
need of. As soon as the demand exceeded the supply 
they called on the Company to provide them with forced 
labour, and this was done. It is on official record that 
in the second half of: 1895 the Company procured for the 
mine-owners and others over 9,000 compulsory drudges, in 
addition to some 4,500 who had “ gone voluntarily to work.” 
Thus a system of practical slavery was introduced, which 
was only one of the causes, but probably the chief cause, of 
the “rebellion ” that broke out in March, 1896. 

The story of the “rebellion” and its suppression is too 
well known to need repeating. The apologists for the 
Chartered Company boast that last year at least 8,000 
natives were killed off by Maxim guns, dynamite, destruc- 
tion of grain causing wide-spread starvation, and other 
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“resources of civilization,” in addition to some 4,000 shot 
down or starved out in the campaign of 1893. In the end, 
or as a step towards the end, a peace was patched up with 
the cowed, but still turbulent, Matabele chiefs, to whom 
small pensions and sham dignities were granted on con- 
dition of their helping the authorities to secure as much 
forced labour as might in future be asked for by the Com- 
pany and its customers. 

That is the present arrangement. Near the close of the 
last session of Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain promised, in 
effect, that at the opening of the next session he would be 
ready with a scheme for the future administration of Rho- 
desia which would satisfy philanthropists as well as capital- 
ists, the requirements of justice as well as expediency, the 
honour of the British nation as well as the interests of spe- 
culators. Such a scheme may yet be forthcoming. Mean- 
while the course of events points to the solidification and 
expansion—under such restraints as, if it troubles itself to 
do anything, Downing Street may impose and enforce—of a 
chartered syndicate of shareholders who have already shown 
how skilfully, or how clumsily, they can cope not only 
with Lobengula and the Matabele, but also with the British 
Government and its officials in South Africa. 

Here, surely, we have a sufficiently striking instance of 
injustice done by, or on behalf, and with the sanction, of, a 
nation professing to be civilized and Christian towards 
people looked down upon as savages and heathen. But 
there is, perhaps, an even more glaring instance in the 
treatment of the Bechuana. 

Bechuanaland comprises several kindred, but more or less 
distinct, communities, occupying the central portion of South 
Africa, between the Orange River and the Zambesi, bounded 
on the one side by the Transvaal and on the other by 
German South West Africa. To save themselves from 
the encroachments of Boer and other intruders these 
communities sought British protection. The district in the 
south was organized as the Crown colony of British 
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Bechuanaland in 1885, while the larger area in the north, 
with Khama for its most influential chief, continued to be 
only a vaguely defined protectorate. With all the Bechuana, 
however, engagements were entered into, which ought to 
have been kept, but which have not been kept. 

In the case of Khama and his neighbours in the north, 
the injury done was much less than was proposed, and 
more in intention than in fact. The founders of the British 
South Africa Company contrived to get the whole territory 
north of British Bechuanaland placed under their control 
by the charter of 1889, without the sanction or even the 
knowledge of its rightful owners. Fortunately for these 
latter, the Company was too busy elsewhere to claim the 
property wrongfully bestowed upon it until 1895, and then 
Khama and the two other chiefs who visited England for 
the purpose, and who had many friends to plead their 
cause, induced Mr. Chamberlain to substantially upset the 
arrangement which had been made in 1889. By a new 
arrangement, in accordance with which they surrendered a 
strip of land broad enough for the railway to Bulawayo 
then in contemplation, their right to the rest of the country 
was upheld. 

Far worse has been the case of the natives in British 
Bechuanaland. They have been treated all the more 
unjustly, it would seem, because a measure of justice was 
shown to their northern kinsmen. Concurrent with the 
Chartered Company’s proposal to absorb the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate was a demand from the Cape Government 
that British Bechuanaland should be handed over to, it, 
that is, that instead of being a Crown colony it should 
become a province of Cape Colony. These two projects 
were closely allied, Mr. Cecil Rhodes being at that time 
both Managing Director of the Company and Cape Pre- 
mier, with carefully laid plans on foot for a very compre- 
hensive “northern development,” including the control of 
the Transvaal as well as the appropriation of all Bechuana- 
land. The Jameson Raid failed. Mr. Rhodes was not 
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allowed to tyrannize over Khama. But he had his way— 
or, at any rate, his successors are having their way—in 
British Bechuanaland. 

As soon as this district was made a Crown colony in 1885 
a Land Commission was appointed to mark off sufficient 
and suitable lands to be secured for the exclusive use of 
the natives, in which they might practically live their own 
lives in their own ways without contact with the white 
settlers outside, unless they chose to go among them, to 
work for them or to trade with them. The arrangement 
was fairly equitable and it worked fairly well through more 
than ten years, as did the other provisions made in the 
interests of the natives by the Crown officials. When, 
early in 1895, the natives heard of their threatened transfer 
to Cape rule, they eloquently and pathetically appealed 
against it to “their Great Mother, the Queen.” ‘We 
know,” they said, “ that, if this country is annexed to the 
Cape Colony, instead of being prosperous we shall be 
ruined, instead of being justly and fairly treated we shall 
be unfairly treated. . . . Why are you tired of ruling us? 
Why do you want to throw us away ?” 

Mr. Chamberlain so far listened to these appeals that he 
required from Mr. Rhodes that there should be no meddling 
by the Cape Government with native institutions, and espe- 
cially that “all native reserves shall be and remaininalienable, 
save with the consent of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies.” On these conditions, after some 
months’ delay, he allowed the transfer, and a proclamation 
giving effect to it was issued in November, 1895. 

Scarcely more than a year elapsed before the forebodings 
of the luckless Bechuana began to be realized. A paltry 
dispute between a few natives and a white farmer, in 
December, 1896, which a capable magistrate could have 
adjusted in an hour, was made the pretext for a cry of 
rebellion. Volunteers were sent up by hundreds, first from 
Kimberley and afterwards from Cape Town, to shoot down 
the so-called ‘rebels,’ to burn their kraals, to take their 
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cattle, to destroy their grain, and to drive the starving 
warriors into the desolate mountainous region known as 
the Langeberg. ‘‘ One day’s fighting will satisfy the rebels,” 
wrote a typical warrior, ‘‘and then it will be a nigger- 
hunt for two or three weeks till we have driven them from 
the country.” The ‘nigger-hunt” lasted six or seven 
months ; thousands were shot down, women and children 
as well as armed and unarmed men, before the famished 
and heart-broken residue surrendered to their ruthless 
persecutors. 

Why, it will be asked, was this wickedness done? Not 
solely for sport. Let the editor of the Cape Tzmes, on most 
occasions the champion and panegyrist of the Cape Govern- 
ment, explain the business-like view of the situation. In 
an article entitled ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard,” published on 
Ist June, he wrote, “ We whites want the black man’s land, 
just as we did when we first came to Africa. But we have 
the decency, in these conscience-ridden days, not to take 
it without a fair excuse. A native rising, especially where 
there are inaccessible caves for the rebels to retire into, is 
a very tiresome and expensive affair; but it has its com- 
pensation, for it provides just the excuse wanted.” <Ac- 


- cordingly a Bechuanaland Native Reserves Bill, “to appro- 


priate lands contained in certain native reserves, the pre- 
vious occupants of which had gone into rebellion,” was 
introduced into the Cape Parliament. It was passed 
on roth June, and received the Royal assent. Mr. 
Chamberlain had, in anticipation of this event, been 
reminded by the Aborigines Protection Society in March, 
and again in April, of his stipulation a year and a half before 
that the Bechuana Reserves should be ‘ inalienable,” and 
urged to exercise his power to withhold the Royal assent ; 
but he declined to interfere. The Colonial Office, there- 
fore, shares, to some extent, with the Sprigg Ministry 
the responsibility for an act of legislative injustice. 

Nor is that all. In August the Cape Government found 
itself in possession, after much bloodshed, not only of the 
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natives’ lands, for the seizure of which, according to the 
Cape Times, a “fair excuse” had been devised, but also of 
between three and four thousand ‘‘surrendered Bechuana 
rebels.” These, including old women and young, and 
children of all ages, as well as unarmed men, it deported 
as soon as convenient to Cape Town, there to be “in- 
dentured” for five years to Cape farmers and others, and 
what the Cape Tzmes—again to cite that Rhodesian organ— 
calls ‘‘our slave-mart ” was opened on 31st August. There 
can be no denying that, practically if not technically, this is 
a revival in a British colony of the slavery which was for- 
bidden, and supposed to have been abolished for ever 
throughout the British dominions, by the Emancipation 
Act of 1834. There are grounds for hoping that it will 
not be allowed to continue. Strong efforts are being made 
to prove the illegality of the Cape Government’s proceed- 
ings and to induce the British Government to assert the 
authority of the Crown, in the interests of justice and 
humanity, even over a “self-governing colony.” Some 
good may thus be done in rescuing a few thousands of our 
surviving Bechuana fellow-subjects from the persecution to 
which they are being subjected, and in helping many other 
thousands by the warning it will give to wrong-doers, 
though the good that can be done may, at best, be slight. 
The evil that still will remain to be overcome is stupendous. 

It is conjectured that there are nearly two hundred millions 
of Africans in Africa. Over more than fifty of these 
millions occupying about a third of the whole continent, 
Great Britain claims to have some sort of authority, for the 
most part doubtfully acquired and often unjustly exercised. 
Admitting that we can, and should, do much to extend to 
these fellow-creatures “the blessings of peace and civiliza- 
tion,” and that to this end there may be an advantage 
in inviting and enabling them to become fellow-subjects, 
is it not high time for us to fully and faithfully recognise, 
in theory as well as in practice, that they, as well as we, 
have absolutely the same “rights”? 
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CANADA’S LOSS BY THE TREATY OF 
INDEPENDENCE AND SINCE. 


By Tuomas Honpcins, a.c. 


[The following learned and suggestive Article is written with the view of 
drawing attention to the loss of Canadian and British Territory by the 
Treaty of 1783. We trust that it may have some influence on English 
public opinion regarding Colonial interests. Canada has had in a great 
measure to hold her own amid the occasional outbursts of Anglophobia 
in the United States—but Englishmen hitherto have shown indifference 
to Colonial interests—and as a consequence Canada has suffered both 
territorially and financially and has had to submit to hostile United 
States tariffs. The article certainly throws light on what appears to be 
the unscrupulous and grasping policy of the United States, and on the want 
of British diplomatic skill in meeting that policy. The author’s candour 
is evident from his giving in footnotes the authorities from which he has 
quoted, in case any of his positions should be challenged. The letters 
noted “M.S.” are from the originals in the Public Record Office in 
Fetter Lane—and have never been published in State Papers or 
Histories.— Za. ] : 


THE peace negotiations of 1782-3, which resulted in the 
Treaty acknowledging the Independence of the Thirteen 
American Colonies, marked the commencement of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Great 
Britain. According to the frank avowal of an American 
apologist, the undertaking was ‘‘a difficult errand in 
diplomacy, especially under circumstances demanding 
wariness and adroitness, if not even craft and dissimula- 
tion ;’*—a grotesque grouping of appropriate, with sinister, 
diplomatic qualities in the political drama then placed on 
the stage of history. The wariness and adroitness of some 
of the players, the incapacity and indiscretion of others, 
and the mournful epilogue pronounced by the King over 
“the downfall of a once respectable Empire,” best explain 
why only one of the nations, then forming the audience, 
applauded the Treaty. 

The disaster to Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown hastened 
the downfall of the ministry of Lord North; and in March, 


* John Adams, by John T. Morse, Jr. (American Statesmen Series), 
Boston, 1890, p. 165. 
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1782, the Rockingham administration came into power, the 
chief policy of which was the stoppage of the war in 
America, and the recognition of the Independence of the 
Revolted Colonies. Shortly before the formation of the 
new Government, Lord Shelburne had, through a friend, 
suggested to Dr. Franklin, then diplomatic representative 
of the United States in Paris, that he would be pleased to 
hear from him; whereupon Dr. Franklin wrote congratu- 
lating him on the change of public opinion in England 
towards America, and expressing the hope that it would 
tend to produce a general peace. When Dr. Franklin’s 
letter arrived, Lord Shelburne was Secretary of State, and 
to him must be justly given the credit of initiating the peace 
negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of Independence. 
But his negotiations were unfortunately tainted with a want 
of candor.* Without the knowledge of his colleagues he 
despatched a Mr. Richard Oswald with instructions to open 
informal diplomatic negotiations for peace with the Re- 
presentative of the American Congress at Paris. 

Mr. Oswald was introduced by Lord Shelburne to Dr. 
Franklin as “a pacifical man,+ conversant in those negotia- 
tions which are interesting to mankind,” a quality which 
harmonises with the Dr.’s opinion of him as “a plain and 
sincere old man, desirous of being useful in doing good.” 
He had been a successful Scotch merchant in the City of 
London, was at one time an Army Contractor, and had 
acquired, through his wife, large estates in the West Indies 
and America ; and, on account of his connection with both 
countries, had been occasionally consulted by the Govern- 
ment during the American war.{ But a candid, and, 
therefore, instructive, opinion of Mr. Oswald’s unfitness is 

* This peculiarity in Lord Shelburne’s character is noted in Mr. Lecky’s 
History of England in the 18th Century, v. 4, pp. 210-15. 

+ Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in his Zife of Lord Shelburne (v. 3, p. 177) 
uses the expression “practical man,” but all other authorities use the 
expression given above. See Life of Franklin, written by Himself, vol. 3, 
p. 69; Spark's Franklin, v. 9, p. 241; Life of Jehn Adams, by J. Q. Adams 


and C. F. Adams, vol. 2, p. 13, etc. 
t Life of Lord Shelburne, by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, v. 3, p. 175. 
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furnished by a former eminent American diplomat, who 
says :—‘‘ Of all the remarkable incidents in this remarkable 
transaction, nothing now seems so difficult to account for as 
the mode in which Great Britain pursued her objects by 
negotiation. The individual pitched upon to deal with the 
United States, was a respectable and amiable private gentle- 
man, nominated at the suggestion of Dr. Franklin, with 
whom he was to treat, because he thought he would get 
along easily with him.’”* 

The representatives of Congress were Dr. Franklin, then 
Minister to France; John Adams, Minister at the Hague, 
formerly Commissioner to France and Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts ; John Jay, Minister to Spain, Ex-President 
of Congress, and then Chief Justice of New York; Henry 
Laurens, Minister to Holland, and formerly President of 
Congress, and who had just been exchanged for Lord 
Cornwallis. 

To be on equal terms with such astute and experienced 
politicians the same writer adds: ‘Great Britain had need 
of the best capacity and diplomatic experience within her 
borders. But it was her fortune, during all this period— 
and indeed almost to the present day,—to insist upon 
underrating the people with whom she had to deal, because 
they had been her dependents ; a mistake which has been 
productive of more unfortunate consequences to herself 
than an age of repentance can repair.” 

The American representatives, though differing on some 
details as to the Peace, were united in policy to secure the 
independence of the States, and to repudiate all national 
responsibility for the action of the several States in con- 
fiscating the property of, and persecuting, the loyalist 
British subjects. Each of them had, in addition, a special 
interest to further in the Treaty. Dr. Franklin’s special 
object-was the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia to the 
United States. Mr. Jay’s concern was the extension of 
the western boundary across the Canadian lands to the 


* Life of John Adams, v. 2, p. 32. 
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Mississippi. Mr. Adams championed the New Englanders’ 
claim to the Canadian fisheries, which they pressed with 
extreme anxiety; and they felt that he would secure the 
fisheries for them, if it were a human possibility to do so. 

Mr. Oswald arrived in Paris about the middle of April, 
1782; and, after communicating Lord Shelburne’s desire 
for peace to Dr. Franklin, and ascertaining his views, the 
Dr. gave him a confidential paper of ‘‘ Notes for mere con- 
versation matter between Mr. Oswald and Mr. Franklin,” 
which contained what, by others, would have been con- 
sidered a startling proposition—that Great Britain should 
“voluntarily cede” the whole of Canada and Nova Scotia 
to the United States.* On his return to London, Mr. 
Oswald reported to Lord Shelburne the result of his 
mission, and handed him the confidential notes, afterwards 
known in the negotiations as the “Canada paper.” 

Lord Shelburne gave only a partial outline of Mr. 
Oswald’s report to his colleagues; for he withheld from 
them all knowledge of the ‘Canada paper.” The excuse 
offered for him was, that “there was nothing either in the 
contents of the paper, or in the manner in which it came 
into his hands which rendered it incumbent on him to 
communicate it to his colleagues; and he thought best not 
to send any formal answer to it.’’t 

It was through a casual remark of Mr. Oswald, in June, 
that the existence of the Canada paper became known to 
Mr. Grenville, then representative of the Foreign Office at 
Paris, who at once reported the matter to Mr. Fox, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In his reply, dated toth 
June, Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ the paper relative to Canada I never 
heard of till I received your letter; and it may be said that 
Shelburne has withheld from our knowledge matters of im- 
portance to the negotiations. { 

The reticence of Lord Shelburne in not disclosing to the 
Crown, or his colleagues, the secret and confidential propo- 

* Sparks’s Life and Writings of Franklin, v. 9, p. 250. 


+ Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 183. 
t Life of Charles James Fox, by Lord John Russell, v. 1, p. 313. 
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sition for the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia, cannot 
be defended.* In the opinion of Lord John Russell, “It 
is impossible to justify Lord Shelburne for his favorable 
reception of so important a paper as the one he had 
received from Franklin about Canada, without communi- 
cating the substance of it at least to his colleagues.”t The 
paper also dealt with the question of reparation for the 
towns and villages which had been burnt by the British 
and their Indian allies, and gave several arguments why 
Canada and Nova Scotia should be ceded to the United 
States, closing with the very tempting inducements that 
Great Britain should “in all times coming have and enjoy 
the right of Free Trade thither, unincumberéd with any 
duties whatever; and that so much of the vacant lands 
there shall be sold as will raise a sum sufficient to pay for 
the houses burnt by the British troops and their Indians, 
and also to indemnify the Royalists for the confiscation of 
their estates.” t 

Evidence proving Lord Shelburne’s failure of duty is 
furnished by himself in his “ Memorandum to Mr. Oswald 
in conversation,” in which he outlined the policy respecting 
Canada :— 

“ The private paper desires Canada for three reasons :— 

“1st. By way of reparation—Axswer: No reparation 
can he heard of. 

‘2nd. To prevent future wars—Answer: It is hoped 
that some more friendly method will be found. 

‘3rd. Loyalists, as a fund of indemnification to them— 
Answer: No independence to be acknowledged without 
their being taken care of. A compensation expected for 
New York, Charleston and Savannah. Penobscott to be 
always kept.”§ 

* Lord Shelburne subsequently declared that “the great advantage of 
Monarchy in the British Constitution was that it trusted to the Crown the 
secrets which must necessarily attend all negotiations with Foreign 
Powers.” —Parliamentary History, v. 23, p. 309. 

t Memorials of Fox, v. 1, p. 384. t Sparks's Frankiin, v. 9, p. 252. 


§ Lewis's Administrations of Great Britain, p. 47; Life of Lord Shel- 
burne, Vv. 3, p. 188. 
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None of these instructions were communicated to the 
Cabinet, or obtained the sanction of the King; and it is 
doubtful whether those respecting the ‘Canada Paper” 
were more than mere notes for conversation, or were ever 
communicated to Mr. Oswald; for Sir G. C. Lewis says : 
“The probability is that Lord Shelburne made no remark 
upon it (the Canada paper) to Oswald, fearing that it might 
offend Franklin ; and that Oswald construed his silence into 
approbation.”* 

This view appears to be sustained by the entry in Dr. 
Franklin’s diary that, on his return to Paris in May, “ Mr. 
Oswald reported to me his opinion that the affair of Canada 
would be settled to our satisfaction, and that it was his wish 
that it might not be mentioned till towards the end of the 
Treaty."t Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice confirms this by 
saying that when Mr. Oswald returned the Canada paper 
to Dr. Franklin, “he expressed his own personal conviction 
that it had made an impression, and that if the matter were 
not given undue prominence during the early stages of the 
negotiation, a settlement satisfactory to America might still 
be ultimately arrived at in regard to the cession of Canada 
and Nova Scotia.’’f 

Acting on such partial report of Mr. Oswald’s mission as 
Lord Shelburne made to his colleagues, the Cabinet, on the 
23rd April, 1782, agreed to the following minute: “It is 
humbly submitted to His Majesty that Mr. Oswald shall 
return to Paris, with authority to name Paris as the place, 
and to settle with Dr. Franklin the most convenient time 
for setting on foot a negotiation for a general peace, and to 
represent to him that the principal points in contemplation 
are the allowance of independence to America, upon Great 
Britain’s being restored to the situation she was placed in 
by the Treaty of 1763; and that Mr. Fox shall submit to 
the consideration of the King a proper person to make 
a similar communication to M. de Vergennes.”§ The 
reference to the Treaty of 1763, and, in a later Minute, 


* Lewis's Administrations, p. 48. t Sparks’s Franklin, v. 9, p. 269. 
} Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p.191. § Memorials of Fox, v. 1, p. 345. 
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dated 18th May, 1782, would lead to the inference that 
Canada was to be retained; for its cession by France to 
Great Britain, and the delimitation of its boundaries to the 
Mississippi, had been there settled ; and rendered it all the 
more incumbent upon Lord Shelburne to disclose to his 
colleagues Dr. Franklin’s secret and confidential proposition 
about the cession of Canada. 

Mr. Oswald was shorn of the Samson locks of his 
diplomatic strength when he confided to Dr. Franklin his 
personal opinion that the conquest of Canada by Great 
Britain had been detrimental to the relations of the American 
colonies to the Empire,—an opinion not shared by Dr. 
Franklin, as will presently appear. And when Dr. Franklin 
hinted that “England should make us a voluntary offer of 
Canada” he found that “ Mr. Oswald much liked the idea,” 
and promised ‘that he should endeavour to persuade their 
doing it.”* 

Lord Shelburne’s biographer relates how Mr. Oswald 
also indiscreetly disclosed to the American representative 
the confidential and personal opinions of the Cabinet : 
“Oswald told Franklin that personally he agreed with him, 
and he also mentioned that he had not concealed his opinion 
when in England, but had urged the cession of Canada 
during an interview with Rockingham, Shelburne and Fox. 
The two former, he said, spoke reservedly on the point, but 
in his opinion did not seem very averse to it. Fox, how- 
ever, seemed startled at the proposition.”t This statement 
is confirmed by an entry in Dr. Franklin’s diary. 

The death of Lord Rockingham, and the succession of 
Lord Shelburne to the Premiership, led to the resignation 
of Mr. Fox, which was followed by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Grenville from Paris; and enabled Lord Shelburne to 
comply with Dr. Franklin’s urgent request that Mr. Oswald 
should be sent to treat. Accordingly, Lord Shelburne’s 
‘‘pacifical man” became the British plenipotentiary under 

* Sparks’s Franklin, v. 9, Pp. 254. 
t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 206 ; Sparks’s Franklin, v. 9, p. 316. 
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a Commission, drafted for the British Ministry by Mn Jay,* 
authorising him to treat with “the Commissioners of the 
United States,” for the settlement of great political and 
territorial interests which eminently required an experienced 
and adroit negotiator, skilled in cool, judicious, and scientific 
diplomacy, and one who had a local knowledge of America, 
equal to that possessed by the American Commissioners. 

Canada, at that time, was one of Great Britain’s largest 
and most important territorial possessions ; for it included 
not only her present great domain, but also the Great Lakes 
and the rich agricultural territory south of Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan and Superior down to the confluence of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers,—out of which southern, 
and subsequently ceded, territory containing about 270,000 
square miles have been formed the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota,t—a 
territory contemptuously described by Mr. Oswald in his 
despatches as the “‘ dack lands of Canada,” “a country worth 
nothing, and of no importance ;’ but which, if retained by 
Great Britain, would have made her combined Canadian 
possessions 3,916,297 square miles, or larger than the 
territorial area of Russia in Europe and Asia (excluding 
Siberia); and thereby constituted British influence the 
dominant power on the American continent. 

But Great Britain was then more intent upon humbling 
the European nations which had challenged her supremacy 
as a Sea Power, by despoiling them of their territorial pos- 
sessions, than in acquiring colonial homes for her adventurous 
people, and markets for her manufactures, which, in our 
times, is her more imperial and beneficent policy. <A 
century ago she governed her colonies after an autocratic 


* “Tt was a singular circumstance that one who had lately been regarded 
as a rebel-subject of the British monarch, should now prepare a commission 
from that monarch by which his late Colonies were to be acknowledged 
free and independent.”—Zife of John Jay, v. 1, p. 143. 

+ To these must be added the “Indian territory” so designated in the 
Proclamation of 1763, lying between the Alleghany mountains and the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers (which had formed no part of the old Colonies). 
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and old-fashioned parental despotism, for she recognized, 
and would then learn, no other. While her army and navy 
were adding to her colonial empire, her home statesmen, 
forgetting the constitutional traditions of her island people, 
and the revolutionary teachings of a home despotism, denied 
those traditions to their colonial brethren, and imposed on 
them a despotism which recalled the island precedents of 
revolutionary relief, and ultimately caused the loss of a 
growing colonial empire, and a loyal and sympathetic 
kindred. 

The value of Canada to the Empire,—won on Canadian 
battle-grounds from France,—was well known to Dr. Frank- 
lin, the writer of the ‘Canada paper,” for he had the year 
after its conquest thus graphically sketched its brilliant 
future in a letter to Lord Kames: 

“No one can more sincerely rejoice than I do on the reduction of 
Canada ; and this not merely as I am a Colonist, but as I ama Briton. I 
have long been of opinion that the foundations of the future grandeur and 
stability of the British Empire lie in America; and though, like other 
foundations, they are low and little now, they are nevertheless broad 
and strong enough to support the greatest political structure that human 
wisdom ever yet erected. I am, therefore, by no means for restoring 
Canada to France. If we keep it, all the country from the St. Lawrence 
to the Mississippi will, in another century, be filled with British people. 
Britain itself will become vastly more populous by the immense increase of 
its commerce ; the Atlantic sea will be covered with your trading ships ; 
and your naval power, thence continually increasing, will extend your 
influence round the globe, and awe the world.” * 

Such was the prophetic «picture of British-supremacy in 
the future Canada drawn by the man who’now coveted it 
for his nation, and-to whom the British . representative 
imparted the gratifying information that, before he left 
England, he had advised her Ministers “that Canada 
should be given up to the United States, as it would pre- 
vent occasions of future difference, and as the Government 
of such a country was worth nothing and of no importance.” 

About this time another, and perhaps more maladroit, 
negotiator, Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, an intimate friend of 


* Life of Franklin, written by Himself, v. 1, p. 399- 
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Dr. Franklin,* was despatched by Lord Shelburne “to 
give private assurances to the latter that the change of 
Administration brought with it no change of policy.’ 
Mr. Vaughan appears to have been a twin neophyte in 
diplomacy to Mr. Oswald, for he indiscreetly admitted to 
Mr. Adams that many of the best men in England ‘“ were 
for giving up Canada and Nova Scotia.” But his peculiar 
qualities may be estimated from the effusive pathos he 
poured out in a letter to Dr. Franklin, which must have 
been smilingly read by that astute diplomatist : 


“My DEAR S1r,—I am so agitated with the present crisis that I cannot 
help writing to you, to beseech you, again and again, to meditate upon 
some mild expedient about the refugees, or to give a favorable ear and 
helping hand to such as may turn up. If I can judge of favorable 
moments, the present is of all others most favorable. We have liberal 
American Commissioners at Paris, a liberal English Commissioner, and a 
liberal First Minister in England. All these circumstances may vanish 
to-morrow, if the treaty blows over. I pray, then, my dearest, dearest Sir, 
that you would a little take this matter to heart. If the refugees are not 
silenced, you must be sensible what constant prompters to evil measures 
you leave us ; what perpetual sources of bad information. If the Minister 
is able, on the other hand, to hold up his head on this one point, you must 
see how much easier it will be for you both to carry on the great work of 
the union, as far as relates to Prince and people. Besides, you are the 
most magnanimous nation, and can excuse things to your people, which 
we can less excuse to ours. To judge which is the hardest task, yours or 
England’s, put yourself in Lord Shelburne’s place. The only marks of 
confidence shown him at Paris are such as he dares not name. Excuse this 
freedom, my dearest Sir; it is the result of a very warm heart, that thinks 
a little property zothing, to much happiness. I do not, however, ask you 
to do a dishonorahle thing, but simply to save England and to give our 
English Ministry the means-ef saying on: the 5th December that we have 
done more than the ‘ast Ministry "have, done., I hope me will not think 
this zeal persecution.” * 


Prior to the arrival of this very ontihuenntic negotiator 
in Paris, the French Government had intimated to the 
American Congress that the combined influence of France 
and Spain was hostile to the extension of their boundaries 
through Canadian territory to the Mississippi, and to their 


* Mr. Vaughan had edited Dr. Franklin’s Political, Miscellaneous, and 
Philosophical Pieces, in 1779. 
t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 242. } Sparks’s Franklin, v. 9, p. 433. 
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claims to the Canadian Fisheries. And M. de Vergennes, 
the French Foreign Minister, emphasised this in Paris by 
arguing with the American Commissioners in favor of 
England, and by declaring that the demands of the Ameri- 
cans were unreasonable, and that France would not con- 
tinue the war for American objects.* Nor were the 
English Ministers ignorant of this decision of the allied 
powers. Mr. Fitzherbert, the British Plenipotentiary to 
France, was also informed by the French Minister that it 
was the joint policy of France and Spain to shut out the 
United States from the Mississippi, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the great lakes, and the fisheries ; and he was urged 
to concur with France in a concert of measures for that 
purpose,—because it could only be accomplished by the 
approval and aid of Great Britain.f And M. de Rayneval, 
who had been sent to London on a confidential mission, 
to the British Ministry, also expressed to them the “strong 
opinion ” of the French Government “against the American 
claims to the fisheries, and to the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio.” ‘These opinions,” says Lord Shelburne’s 
biographer, “‘ were carefully noted by Shelburne and Gran- 
tham.”{ 

During these negotiations, the naval victory of Lord 
Rodney over the French fleet under De Grasse, and the 
successes of Sir George Elliot and Lord Howe, at Gibraltar, 
had ruined the sea power of France and Spain, and had 
given the finishing blow to the European war against Great 
Britain. In America, Congress, in acknowledgment of the 
material aid of France in assisting the United States to a 
national existence, had given imperative instructions to the 
American Commissioners that in their negotiations with 
Great Britain they were “to make the most candid and 
confidential communications upon all subjects to the Minis- 
ters of our generous ally the King of France, and to under- 
take nothing in the negotiations for peace or truce, without 


* Winsor’s United States, v. 7, p. 140. t Jbid., pp. 120 and 122. 
t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 263. 
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their knowledge and concurrence ; and ultimately to govern 
themselves by their advice and opinion.” * 

Nor was Lord Shelburne’s Government without material 
aid from the American Congress. In the session of 1779 
Congress had instructed its Commissioners, in any negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, to insist upon the grant of inde- 
pendence, the Mississippi boundaries, and the Fisheries, as 
ultimata. But in June, 1781, Congress withdrew their 
claims respecting the Mississippi boundaries and fisheries, 
and instructed their Commissioners that ‘‘a desire of ter- 
minating the war has induced us not to make the acquisition 
of these objects an w/¢2matum on the present occasion.” T 

The American Commissioners were, therefore, fully aware, 
before the negotiations commenced, that Congress had 
limited its «/tzmatum to the independence of the United 
States. But not being as simple-minded as Mr. Oswald or 
Mr. Vaughan, they did not evince a reciprocal indiscretion 
by disclosing this later action of Congress to the British 
representatives. 

At this time the military and financial outlook of the 
United States was depressing. Washington reported to 
Congress that it was impossible to recruit the army by 
voluntary enlistment. Silas Deane in private letters inti- 
mated that it would be impossible to maintain the army 
another year. The Secretary of State wrote Dr. Franklin : 
‘“‘The army demand with importunity their arrears of pay. 
The Treasury is empty, and there are no adequate means 
of filling it.” t 

Such were the favorable influences surrounding the 
Ministry of Great Britain in these negotiations. But, care- 
less of the future of Canada, and to the astonishment of the 
allies of the United States, they yielded to every demand, 
abandoned the loyalists, and, after losing thirteen British 
Colonies, in a fit of unintelligible and unappreciated benevo- 


* Trescot’s Diplomacy of the Revolution, p. 111. 

+ Secret Journals of Congress, v. 2, p. 228. 

{ History of England in the 18th Century, by W. E. H. Lecky, v. 4, 
Pp. 250-1. 
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lence, gratuitously made the United States a present of 
sufficient British Canadian territory to make nine and one- 
half more—thus adding to the lost and revolted Colonies 
an empire comprising 351,000 square miles, about equal to 
the combined territorial area of France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland, and alienizing its British occupants.* 

Mr. Jay, suspecting that M. de Vergennes was “ plotting 
with Fitzherbert in order to exclude the New England 
fishermen from the Newfoundland banks, and to keep the 
valley of the Ohio for England,” induced Mr. Vaughan to 
return to England{ and “tell Lord Shelburne of the 
American sentiment and resolution respecting these mat- 
ters.”§ To which Mr. Adams added his advice: “I desired 
him—between him and me—to consider whether we could 
have any real peace with Canada or Nova Scotia in the 
hands of the English.” 

Mr. Vaughan accepted the commission of Messrs. Jay 
and Adams, and agreed to advocate American interests and 
to impress upon Lord Shelburne “the necessity of taking 
a decided and manly part respecting America,” and not 
“seek to secure the possession of vast tracks of wilderness.” 
He was successful ; and Lord Shelburne and his colleagues 
thereupon consented to grant “a confinement of the boun- 
daries of Canada” to a narrow strip of territory along the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers. In authorising Mr. Os- 
wald to so agree, Mr. Secretary Townshend said: ‘‘ The 
third article must be understood and expressed to be con- 
fined to the limits of Canada as before the Act of 1774.” || 

Acting on these instructions, Mr. Oswald provisionally 
agreed to the outlines of the Treaty drafted by Mr. Jay, 
and then transmitted to Mr. Townshend the “ Minutes 


* The Territory thus added to the United States was afterwards formed 
into the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota. 

t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 254. 

{ Mr. Lecky says that ‘‘ Jay despatched a secret messenger of his own” 
(v. 4, p- 285). Mr. Vaughan was the only one sent. 

§ Winsor’s United States, v. 7, p. 123. 

|| MS. Letter, Whitehall, rst September, 1782. 
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regarding the Treaty with the Commissioners of the Colo- 
nies, and what is required of me by His Majesty’s Ministers 
on that head,” in which the following appeared :— 

‘‘A cession to the Thirteen States, or to the Congress, 
of that part of Canada that was added to it by the Act of 
Parliament in the year 1774, —said to be necessary and in- 
dispensable.” “The said addition sweeps round behind 
them; and I make no doubt a refusal would occasion a 
particular grudge, as a deprivation of an extent of valuable 
territory the Provinces had counted upon, and only waiting 
to be settled and taken into their respective Governments.” 
He also urged, as an ‘advisable article,” “a surrender to 
Congress of every part of the remainder of Canada.” 

The Act referred to, known as the “Quebec Act,” de- 
scribed the boundaries of Canada from the Atlantic to the 
St. Lawrence on much the present lines, thence up that 
river, and through Lake Ontario and the Niagara River to 
Lake Erie, to where the boundary of Pennsylvania inter- 
sected its shore, thence southward along that boundary to 
the Ohio river and through it to its confluence with the 
Mississippi, and thence northward, through the Mississippi 
river, to the Hudson’s Bay Territories.* 

The part of Canada proposed to be retained by this 
article was the territory north of the boundary line to the 
St. Lawrence, from thence to Lake Nipissing and from 
Lake Nipissing west to the Mississippi, giving to the 
United States nearly the whole of what is now the best 
settled portion of the Province of Ontario (formerly Upper 
Canada), and all the Canadian territory and great Lakes 
southward to the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Mr. Oswald’s ready assent to the cession of Canada and 
Nova Scotia desired by Dr. Franklin, appears to have 
suggested to that astute diplomatist new demands; for 


* The Supreme Court of the United States has held that by the Treaty 
of Independence, the United States succeeded to the sovereign title which 
the King of France had in the Canadian territory between the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and which he ceded to Great Britain in 1763.— United States 
v. Repentigny, 5 Wallace’s Reports 211. 
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Mr. Oswald goes on to say : “ Since then [ April], and par- 
ticularly in July last, he proposed that these dack lands of 
Canada should be given up, and no allowance made out of 
that fund for the sufferers on both sides; but, on the 
contrary, that a sum of money [£500,000 to £600,000] 
should be granted by Great Britain for the sufferers in the 
American cause. I am afraid it will not be possible to 
bring him back to the proposition made in April, although 
I shall try it. Meantime I can plead that by resigning the 
sovereignty into the hands of Congress, the purpose for 
which he wished to have these additional lands given up 
(being that of preventing quarrels amongst the inhabitants) 
will not be disappointed, since Congress may settle them in 
any manner they think proper, whatever way the value or 
price of the land is disposed of.” * 

Such pleading of the American cause by a British pleni- 
potentiary seems to have aroused the indignation of some 
members of Lord Shelburne’s Cabinet. ‘ Richmond and 
Keppel were very bitter against Oswald, who, they de- 
clared, was only an additional American negotiator, and 
they proposed to recall him. This Shelburne and Towns- 
hend refused to do, as they specially desired that Oswald 
should be at Paris to negotiate a commercial treaty.”t 

Diplomatic disaster to British and Canadian interests now 
seemed imminent. Mr. Jay drafted the Treaty to which 
Mr. Oswald readily assented, and forwarded to London as 
‘a true copy of what has been agreed on between the 
American Commissioners and me to be submitted to His 
Majesty’s consideration.”{ It provided for (1) The Inde- 
pendence of the United States ; (2) The cession of nearly 
the whole of Canada (excepting only the small northern 
strip along the St. Lawrence river), with the thousands of 
British subjects by whom it had been settled; (3) The 
‘“‘right” of the United States to the Canadian Fisheries ; 


* MS. Letter, Oswald to Townshend, Paris, 11th Sept., 1782. 
+ Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 298. 
} MS. Letters, Oswald to Townshend, 7 and 8 Oct., 1782. 
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and (4) The free navigation of the Mississippi to Great 
Britain,—but without entrance or exit for her ships. Com- 
pensation for the Loyalists, reversal of confiscations, and 
payment of American debts to British merchants, were 
refused. It has been well said by American writers: 
“The bargain was struck on the American basis. Con- 
sidering the only u/¢zmatum they were ordered to insist 
upon, the Americans made a wonderfully good bargain.” 
‘The United States could in all reason ask little more of 
any nation.”* 

Lord Shelburne had particularly instructed Mr. Oswald 
that no independence could be acknowledged without the 
British Loyalists being indemnified, and their confiscated 
property restored.t And the French Minister had con- 
ceded the justice of these claims by advising the American 
Commissioners that their views on the subject of the 
Loyalists were unreasonable.{ Political hatred, how- 
ever, influenced American diplomacy; and the British 
representatives, careless of the justice and honor of their 
nation, surrendered by assenting to the demand that not a 
foot of British ground should be left in America where the 
Loyalists could find a refuge from political persecution, or a 
home for their families; and by ultimately ceding a rich 
agricultural territory in the latitude of the homes of the 
Loyalists which had formed no part of the revolted 
Colonies. 

The Loyalists had been treated with spiteful revenge by 
the American revolutionists, for no crime save fidelity to 
the lost cause of Britain. A condensed statement of their 
sufferings has been given by a gifted writer, whose 
sympathies are favorable to the United States : 


“The first civil war in America was followed, not by amnesty, but by an 
outpouring of the vengeance of the victors on the fallen. Some Royalists 
were put to death. Many others were despoiled of all they had, and 





* John Adams, American Statesmen Series, p. 220; Life of John Adams, 
v. 2, p. 33. See also History of England in the 18th Century, by W. E. H. 
Lecky, v. 4, p. 263. 

t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 189. t Lbid., p. 300. 
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driven from their country. Massachusetts banished by name 308 of her 
people, making death the penalty for a second return. New Hampshire 
proscribed 76; Pennsylvania attainted nearly 500; Delaware confiscated 
the property of 46; North Carolina, of 65, and of 4 mercantile firms ; 
Georgia also passed an Act of Confiscation; that of Maryland was still 
more sweeping. South Carolina divided the Loyalists into four classes, 
inflicting a different punishment upon each. Of the 59 persons attainted 
in New York, 3 were married women, guilty probably of nothing but ad- 
hering to their husbands, members of the Council, or law officers, who 
were bound in personal honor to be faithful to the Crown. Upon the 
evacuation of Charleston, as a British Officer who was on the spot stated, 
the Loyalists were imprisoned, whipped, tarred and feathered, dragged 
through horse-ponds, and carried about the town with ‘Tory’ on their 
breasts. All of them were turned out of their houses and plundered, 24 
of them were hanged upon a gallows facing the quay in sight of the British 
fleet, with the army and refugees on board.”* 


Judged by their subsequent action, neither Lord Shel- 
burne nor any of his colleagues appears to have realized, 
until Mr. Jay’s draft treaty was before them, the impending 
Decensus Averni into which they had, partly with their own 
consent, and partly from want of efficient supervision, 
drifted under the diplomatic guidance of Messrs. Oswald 
and Vaughan. 

When the extravagant generosity of the Draft Treaty 
was understood, the King plaintively wrote to Lord Shel- 
burne: “I am too much agitated with the fear of sacri- 
ficing the interests of my country . .. that I am unable 
to add anything on that subject, but most frequent prayers 
to Heaven to guide me so to act that posterity may not lay 
the downfall of this once respectable Empire at my door ; 
and that if ruin should attend the measures that may be 
adopted, I may not long survive them.”’t 

Lord Shelburne, in writing to Mr. Oswald, evidently felt 
the peril in which his Government stood, and warned him 
that ‘“‘the nation would rise to do itself justice, and to 
recover its wounded honor.” Apparently with the hope 
of averting, if possible, the impending diaster, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Henry Strachey, who had been Secretary to 


* United States, an Outline of Political History, by Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L., p. 110-1. 


t Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3, p. 297. 
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Lord Clive, and was then Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, was despatched to Paris with instructions to insist 
upon compensation to the Loyalists, the retention by Great 
Britain of the “Indian Territory,” and of the original 
boundaries of Canada to the Mississippi, or, if any Canadian 
territory should be ceded, to charge it with compensation 
for the Loyalists ; to obtain a more favourable boundary of 
Nova Scotia, and to reject the cession of the Canadian 
Fisheries.* 

Mr. Strachey, though entering the lists late and single- 
handed, appears to have fought for his imperilled cause 
with courageous tenacity, and to have taken a decided 
stand against Mr. Oswald’s concessions. As said by an 
American writer, he “had been sent from England for the 
purpose of stiffening the easy nature of Mr. Oswald, but he 
only succeeded in infusing into the conferences all the 
asperity which they ever betrayed.” An equally Anglo- 
phobe writer says: ‘‘ Mr. Strachey appeared in Paris as the 
exponent of English arrogance, insolence, and general 
offensiveness.”{ But his contemporaries were more just: 
“Mr. Strachey won an acknowledgement from both sides 
for his persistent energy and skill. Adams said of him, 
‘ He presses every point as far as it can possibly go. He 
is a most eager, earnest, and pointed spirit.’ And Mr. 
Oswald, in writing to Mr. Townshend, said, ‘ He enforced 
our pretensions by every argument that reason, justice, and 
humanity could suggest.’ ’$ 

Mr. Strachey was too late! Had he appealed to the 
French Minister, whose policy he knew, he might perhaps 
have learned that Congress had withdrawn the claims to the 
fisheries, and the Mississippi boundaries as #/¢2mata, and 
that M. de Vergennes was ready to use the influence which 
Congress had given France for the purpose of making the 
American plenipotentiaries more conciliatory.|| Against 

* Life of Lord Shelburne, v. 3,p.281. + Life of John Adams, v. 3, p. 39. 


t American Statesmen Series, John Adams, p. 218. 
§ Winsor’s United States, v. 7, p. 139. || Zdtd., p. 141. 
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him, however, were the knowledge of Cabinet secrets by 





1 7 
t the American commissioners, the oft-given assent of his f 5 
t colleagues, Messrs. Oswald and Vaughan,* to the cession el 
1 of Canada, and the written assent of the British Ministry W 
1 to a confinement of its limits to a small strip of territory, el 
. and the cession of the remainder to the United States.t a 
f He failed, therefore, to get back the rich agricultural terri- a 
A tory of southern Canada between the Ohioand Mississippi, 
but he regained a portion to the present river and lake 
' boundary. Healso failed to get the Nova Scotia boundary 
e commence at the Penobscot River, but he recovered the 
d territory between the St. John and St. Croix rivers. 
n The discussions over the Fishery clauses were prolonged “ 
e and vehement. Here, again, he had to contend against : 
e _Mr. Oswald’s assent to Mr. Jay’s clause which declared 
e that “the people of the United States shall continue to 
)- enjoy unmolested the vzgh¢ to take fish” in the Canadian 
1e waters, regardless of the usual three mile limit. 
al Neither Mr. Oswald nor Mr. Strachey appear to have 
b: been aware that the secret instructions of the Congress, 
25 given in 1779, to its Commissioners respecting the Fisheries 
n, (before their withdrawal in 1781), had directed them to 
le concede the three mile distance “from the shores of the 
r. territory remaining to Great Britain at the close of the war, 
»d if a nearer distance cannot be obtained by negotiation.” 
id But, apparently in ignorance of this fact, all Canadian shore : 
fishery rights were conceded without even the suggestion, 
he —much less the demand,—of the reciprocal right of 
ps Canadians to take fish in American shore waters. 
he What took place over the Fishery clauses of the Treaty 
id has been dramatically related by Mr. Adams’s biographer : 
ch “ Mr. Strachey proposed that the word ‘righ?’ in this connection should 
™ be changed to ‘liberty.’ Mr. Fitzherbert sustained the movement by 
st - * “Vaughan, regretting the interposition of Strachey, undertook for a 
second time to represent the American views to the British Ministry.”—. 
39. Adams Works, v. 3, p. 312. 


+ MS. Letter, Townshend to Oswald, Whitehall, rst Sept. 1782. 


{ Secret Journals of Congress, v. 3, p. 231; see also Report of Com- 
mittee of Congress, 8th January, 1782. 
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remarking that ‘right’ was an obnoxious expression. The suggestion 
seems to have fired Mr. Adams, and immediately he burst into an over- 
whelming defence of the term he had chosen. He rose, and, with the 
concentrated power which he possessed when excited, declared that when 
first commissioned as a negotiator with Great Britain, his country had 
ordered him to make no peace without a clear acknowledgment of the 
right to the fishery, and by that direction he would stand. No prelimi- 
naries should have his signature without it. And here he appealed with 
some adroitness to Mr. Laurens, who had been President of the Congress 
when that first commission was given. Mr. Laurens readily responded to 
the call, and seconded the proposition with characteristic warmth. And 
Mr. Jay virtually threw his weight into the scale.”* 


The biographer of Mr. Adams thereupon paraphrases the 
sinister maxim ‘the end justifies the means ” by telling us: 
“‘ The stroke proved decisive,” but he apologizes by adding : 
“The act was the assumption of another prodigious responsi- 
bility."*t And so it was; for the Americans well knew 
that the then policy of Congress was not as represented 
by them, and that the w/¢zmatum they asserted with such 
indignant fervour had been withdrawn. And Mr. Jay con- 
firms this by recording : ‘‘ Had I not violated the instructions 
of Congress, their dignity would have been in the dust.” { 

When the terms of the Treaty with England became 
known, the French Government at once demanded an 
explanation from the American Minister. “I am at a 
loss,” sarcastically wrote M. de Vergennes to Dr. Franklin, 
“to explain your conduct, and that of your colleagues. 
You have concluded your preliminary articles without com- 
municating with us, although Congress prescribed that 
nothing should be done without the concurrence of the 
King. You are wise and discreet, Sir! You perfectly 
understand what is due to propriety ; you have all your life 
performed duties. I pray youto consider how you propose 
to fulfil those which are due to the King.”§ He also 
instructed the French Minister at Philadelphia to inform 


* Life of Adams, v. 2, p.44. t+ Lbid., p. 45. } Life of Jay, v. 2, p. 105. 

§ Dr. Franklin apologised, and admitted that the French Minister’s 
observations were just, but.he hoped that the great work would “not be 
ruined by a single indiscretion of ours.” M. de Vergennes accepted the 
apology. 
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the American Secretary of State that the American Com- 
missioners had deceived him, and been guilty of a gross 
breach of faith ; and in writing to M. de Rayneval, he said : 
‘The English have dought a peace, not made one. Their 
concessions have exceeded anything we believed possible.” 

The closing letters of Mr. Strachey to the Foreign Office 
give a blunt Englishman’s opinion of a specialty he dis- 
covered in American diplomacy. In reporting to his chief, 
he said,—“ The Treaty must be re-written in London in 
regular form, which we had not time to do in Paris, and 
several expressions, being too loose, should be tightened. 
These Americans are the greatest quibblers I ever knew.’’* 
Later on he wrote,—‘‘ The Treaty signed and sealed is now 
sent. I shall set off to-morrow, hoping to arrive on 
Wednesday, if I am alive. God forbid if I ever should 
have a hand in such another Peace.” 

Whatever strategic policy may be allowable in scientific 
diplomacy, it should be controlled by the knowledge that 
the diplomatist represents the conscience and good faith of 
his sovereign, and the dignity and honor of his nation. 
The skilled diplomatist possesses the tact des convenances, 
which unites circumspection and adroitness with perfect 
integrity,—candid and discreet in the radiant light of his 
representative station,—a combination of qualities which 
wins for him a reputation for sagacity and rectitude, and 
assures to him a recognized supremacy in diplomatic 
emergencies. Judged by these standards, the reader can 
say whether this early venture of American diplomacy 
illustrates the specialty recorded by the British representa- 
tive ; the conduct charged by the French Minister ; as well 
as the sinister strategy frankly avowed by American 
apologists. 

The Treaty of 1783 was a humiliating experience to 
Canada, in the loss of her. territory ; in the cession of her 


* MS. Letter, Calais, 8th November, 1782. 
t MS. Letter, Paris, 30th November, 1782. 
t See note, end of Article. 
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Fishery rights ; and in the indefiniteness of her boundaries. 
Lord Townshend, in the debate on the Treaty, well said : 
‘Why could not some man from Canada, well acquainted 
with the country, have been thought of for the business 
which Mr. Oswald was sent to negotiate? Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Jay, Mr. Laurens, and Mr. Adams had been an over- 
match for him; he either did not know, or appeared 
ignorant, how the country lay which he had been granting 
away, as the bargain he had made clearly indicated.”* 
And a Canadian Lieutenant-Governor reported :—“ When 
Mr. Oswald made a peace with the Americans in 1782, he 
evinced his total ignorance of this country and its true 
interests, in the line he fixed as the boundary between us 
and them.” 

An historian of the United States says :—‘ However 
great the errors committed by England in the American 
struggle, it must always be remembered to her credit that 
in the peace negotiations, Shelburne, declining all tempta- 
tions to a contrary course, endowed the Republic with the 
gigantic boundaries on the south, west, and north, which 
determined its coming power and influence, and its oppor- 
tunities for good.”t But the generous endowment was of 
Canada’s territory and to England’s loss. 

The generosity of Great Britain has, in later years, 
further “ endowed the Republic” with other large portions 
of Canadian territory, and has made aliens of other British 
subjects, who had their homes there. During the war of 
1812, the British forces and Canadian militia had captured 
and held possession of Maine on the east, and all of 
Michigan, and the territory westward to the Mississippi, 
which had been won back from the United States in fair 
fight, and, at the close, was held by right of war. Great 
Britain’s historic generosity restored all these conquered 
territories to the United States, as a peace offering, by the 
Treaty of Ghent in 1814. Her generosity was unappre- 


* Parliamentary History, v. 23, p. 391. 
t Winsor’s United States, v. 7, p. 150. 
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ciated, and she was afterwards rewarded with the Maine 
and Oregon boundary disputes, and an angry and insolent 
threat of war. By the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, she 
ceded some millions of Canadian acres, which a concealed 
‘* Red Line Map ” of 1783 would have proved to have been 
British territory, and her officers gratuitously added a strip 
of territory between the Connecticut and St. Lawrence 
rivers—over 150 miles in length—by moving latitude 45° 
about 2,000 yards into Canada, increasing to a mile and a 
half, north of its true place, and then sloping to the true 
latitude of 45° in the shape of a gore at the St. Lawrence 
river, because the United States desired to retain the town 
of Rouse’s Point, in which they had built a fort.* Bya 
carelessly described boundary, she lost large islands in Lake 
Superior, and about 4,000 acres of an isolated promontory 
in the Lake of the Woods, 26 miles north of the recognised 
boundary line; and by later indifference allowed the diplo- 
matic leverage of the United States to pry Canada out of 
several millions of acres in the Oregon territory with a sea 
coast and good harbours on the Pacific of about six degrees 
of latitude ; and by describing a boundary line in ignorance 
of Canadian geography was arbitrated out of the island of 
San Juan. 

From the United States, Canada has received several 
“ baptisms of blood” through filibustering raids fomented in 
that country, not from any embittered relations between her 
and the Republic, but solely because of her fealty to Great 
Britain. The invasions of 1775-76, 1812-14, 1837-38, as 
well as the Fenian Raids of 1866, 1870 and 1871, were 
intended to strike an effective blow at the Empire in its 
most vulnerable part. The Fenian Raids,—repulsed by 
the Canadian Militia,—were avowed to avenge the alleged 
British misgovernment of the Irish people. The Govern- 
meat of the United States, though fully cognizant that their 
Fenian citizens were arming and drilling for the invasion of 





* Winsor’s United States, v. 7, p. 178. The treaty line was departed 
from by 4,326 feet north of the true parallel at Rouse’s Point. 
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Canada, never interfered until some of their filibustering 
hordes had crossed the boundary ; and then, after arresting 
a few ring-leaders who had been caught red-handed, speedily 
pardoned and released them.* 

When the Washington Treaty of 1871, which adjusted 
the Alabama claims, was about to be negotiated, the 
Canadian Government urged that the claims of Canada 
arising out of these Fenian Raids should also be adjusted, 
alleging stronger grounds of negligence and want of due 
diligence against the United States than those charged by 
that Government against Great Britain in the Alabama 
case. The Imperial Government assented ; but owing to 
the indefinite phraseology of the British letter proposing the 
negotiations, the High Commissioners for the United States 
refused to consider the Canadian claims, alleging they did 
not regard them as coming within the class of subjects 
indicated in the letter of the British Minister, and that ‘the 
claims did not commend themselves to their favour.” To 
this denial of justice to Canada, the British Commissioners 
stated that “under these circumstances they would not 
‘urge further that the settlement of these claims should be 
included in the Treaty.”t The reply of the Colonial 
Secretary to the Canadian protest against the Treaty was 
equally curt :—‘“ Canada could not reasonably expect that 
this country should, for an indefinite period, incur the 
constant risk of serious misunderstanding with the United 
States.” { 

The political treatment of Canada by the United States 
may be further illustrated by its actions in carrying out that 
Treaty. Article 21 provided that fish and fish oil should 
be admitted free of duty into either country. After the 
Treaty had been four years in operation Congress passed a 
law§ that ‘‘cans or packages made of tin or other material, 
containing fish of any kind admitted free of duty under any 


* Canada Sessional Papers (1872), No. 26. 

t Protocol on Articles XII.to XVII. of the Washington Treaty of 1871. 
} Earl of Kimberley to the Governor-General, June 17, 1871. 

§ United States Statutes at Large, v. 18, p. 308. 
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law or Treaty,” should be charged with a specific duty— 
though it was known that the tins, when opened, could not 
be used again. The duty prohibited entirely the importa- 
tion of fish from Canada, and rendered the above provision 
of the Treaty illusory.* 

Article 27 conceded to each nation the reciprocal use of 
their respective canals. American vessels with cargoes 
were permitted to pass through all the Canadian canals, and 
the St. Lawrence river. But Canadian vessels with cargoes 
were stopped at the junction of the American canals with 
the water way, and had either to return to Canada or 
tranship their cargoes into American vessels. 

The McKinley and Dingley tariffs contain many pro- 
visions framed to injure Canadian trade with the United 
States. The latter tariff puts a high duty on Canadian 
timber imported into that country,—to which is added a 
rider that if Canadaf should impose an export duty on saw- 
logs or other specified timber going into the United States, 
the prescribed high duty on Canadian timber should be 
increased by an additional sum equal to the amount of such 
export duty. 

A further attempt to injure the British and Canadian 
carrying trade was by an amendment surreptitiously intro- 
duced into the Dingley tariff, by which a discriminating duty 
of ten per cent.,—in addition to the high duties therein im- 
posed,—should be levied on all goods carried into the United 
States by the Canadian railways or British ships. Owing 
to the bungling phraseology used, the obnoxious amendment 
failed of the purpose since avowed by its promoters. 

The late Sir John Macdonald, who represented Canada 
in the negotiations for the Treaty of Washington in 1871, 
realized this indifference to Canadian interests, as well as 
the historic continuity of the insatiate policy of the United 

* Sir Edward Thornton to the Earl of Derby, April 19, 1875. 
+ Canada Sessional Papers (1876), No. 111. Subsequently the pro- 


hibition was relaxed and Canadian vessels were permitted to proceed as far 
as Albany. 


t The words in the Tariff are: “any country or dependency.” 
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States, when he thus wrote to one of his colleagues :— 
‘The American Commissioners have found our English 
friends so squeezable in nature, that their audacity has 
grown beyond all bounds.” And he added,—‘ Having 
made up my mind that the Americans want everything, and 
will give us nothing in exchange, one of my chief aims now 
is to convince the British Commissioners of the unreason- 
ableness of the Yankees.” Disheartened by an unsym- 
pathetic response to his efforts, he then wrote,—“I am 
greatly disappointed at the course taken by the British 
Commissioners. They seem to have only one thing in 
their minds,—that is, to go home to England with a 
Treaty in their pockets,—no matter at what cost to 
Canada.”"* Since Sir John wrote, the sturdiness of Cana- 
dian statesmen, and the modern dream of a Greater United 
Britain, have somewhat improved the Canadian position in 
diplomatic negotiations with the United States. 

Canada’s neighbourship enables her to appraise at their 
true value the spasmodic political impulses which now and 
again find vent—some in vaporous platitudes, and occa- 
sionally in heroic, though sometimes simulated, insolence 
towards Great Britain. For the moment, either will arouse 
a sympathetic response in a portion of the American com- 
munity. Sympathy with the latter is larzely nurtured by 
the slow poison of political hostility to Great Britain which 
is daily imbibed by the youthful Americans from their 
school and history books; and may excuse the assertion of 
some Anglophobe newspapers that “ American hatred of 
England is deep-rooted and unslakable.” 

Much also of the political unfriendliness to Canada is 
aggravated by the machine politicians who control the 
‘lobbies ” and “ rings” and other base powers so graphically 
described in Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
With these are occasionally allied a certain percentage of 
citizens of sympathetic and humane instincts, who, knowing 
better, desire friendliness with Canada, but who allow the 
mammon of commercial or political unrighteousness to 

* Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, by Joseph Pope, v. 2, p. 105. 
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dominate and warp their political consciences. A larger 
percentage, however, are influenced, some by Canadian 
intimacies and relationships, others by a sympathetic interest 
in the higher functions of humanity, and who seek by the 
promotion of religious and philanthropic movements to 
better the social and national manhood of their own nation, 
and to promote amicable relations with the kindred people 
of Canada. 

The acts of armed hostility and political unneighbourliness 
on the part of the politicians of the United States instanced 
above, have, at the times, roused a spirit of resistance and 
anger,—even a threatened /ex ¢alzonis,—in Canada, which 
severely tried the political discretion of the energetic and 
courageous people who for over a century have maintained 
untarnished the supremacy and honour of Great Britain 
over one half of the North American continent. But they 
have patiently and wisely subordinated these experiences to 
their allegiance and responsibility as members of a great 
nation, and to a sentimental faith in a more real imperial 
unity of the Empire. 

Let it be remembered that the Crown, as representing 
the Imperial sovereignty of our great Empire, is the same 
in the continental colonies as in the island kingdoms. But 
the present suzerain authority of the island kingdoms over 
the self-governing colonies,—necessary in their early youth, 
--is a question which even now looms persuasively on the 
Imperialistic horizon ; for equal rights of citizenship, and 
of nationhood, and equal authority in Parliamentary govern- 
ment for all the subjects of the Crown, are fundamental 
axioms of the British Constitution. 

Nore.—Sir John Macdonald, writing confidentially to a colleague in 1871, 
respecting the Protocols on the Treaty of Washington, said : “The language 
put into the mouths of the British Commissioners is strictly correct ; but I 
cannot say as much for that of our American colleagues. They have 
inserted statements as having been made by them, which in fact never were 
made, in order that they may have an effect on the Senate. My English 
colleagues were a good deal surprised at the proposition ; but as the state- 


ments did not prejudice England, we left them at liberty to lie as much as 
they pleased.” —Life of Sir J. A. Macdonald, v. 2, p. 134. 
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THE WANTS AND PROSPECTS OF CANADA. 


By McLeop STEewart 
(Ex-mayor of Ottawa). 


As the boy growing up to manhood requires the three R’s so 
in a like degree the Young Dominion of Canada—and more 
especially the North West Territories, growing up to nation- 
hood—require the three I’s, Immigration, Intercommunica- 
tion, and Irrigation. Since Confederation (1867) large 
sums, running up into millions, have been expended by the 
different Governments on immigration, with results that 
are by no means commensurate with the outlay. What 
we want in Canada, and the congested districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland should know it, are steady, hard-work- 
ing farmers with families, and supplied with, say, one 
hundred and fifty pounds ; also, strong young men, without 
capital, who are anxious to work on farms, learn the ways of 
the country, save their earnings, and after a few years 
become the proprietors of their own holdings. We also 
want sturdy miners from Devonshire and Cornwall with a 
little capital, who are able and willing to go out to the 
extensive gold, silver, iron, nickel, copper, coal, phosphate 
and mica fields, which are simply yearning to be developed. 
Our country also requires smart, active, and respectable 
female domestics. These command large wages in com- 
fortable homes. After a while, if matrimonially inclined, 
they have also every chance of getting excellent husbands. 
The opening of the inland navigation of Canada by an 
air-line water route, which nature has already provided, 
would be commercially equivalent to putting the North-West 
one thousand miles nearer to the markets of the world. Even 
those who have studied the subject, as I have, can scarcely 
realize all this would mean. For the settlers already there, 


- it would conduce to such an increase in the selling price of 


their products as to bring them abundant prosperity. Upon 
this result will, naturally, come the increase of immigration 
(so much wanted), that will people our great North-West 
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and make the “Great Lone Land” the home of teem- 
ing millions of well-to-do farmers and the abode of thriving 
miners of gold, silver, coal, and other metals and minerals. 
The United States North-West lay all unoccupied until the 
lock was built that gave the ships free passage at Sault 
St. Marie, Lake Superior. When the greater lock was 
finished in 1881—the greatest in the world until two more 
were lately built close by, one on Canadian and the other 
on United States soil, to accommodate the business created 
by the first—there began that mighty movement of popula- 
tion which settled the prairies of Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Manitoba, and built up the cities of St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis and Duluth on the American side of the line, with 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur on our side. 

The decrease in the cost of transportation that will follow 
the deepening of the channels of the lakes, now practically 
completed, will have a noticeable effect in the same direc- 
tion ; but, to quote the language of the late Congressman 
Chapman, of Michigan, ‘‘ deep water through the lakes will 
be but a lame and impotent conclusion unless supplemented 
by deep water to the sea.” It is my firm conviction that 
the Imperial and Dominion Government can afford to 
guarantee the interest on the capital necessary for the open- 
ing of the construction simply for its effect upon the settle- 
ment of the North-West Territories, and the development 
of the mines, apart altogether from the benefits to be derived 
from a military standpoint, which alone are prodigious. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that waterway tmprove 
ments are not an injury to railway interests, but are always 
and everywhere a benefit. We are fortunate in having so 
broad-minded a man as Sir William Van Horne at the head 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the railway which will 
be most directly affected by the proposed opening up of 
internal navigation. He is already gained for the good 
cause, as arte also Chauncey Depew, of the New York 
Central, Mr. Ingalls, of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and Mr. 
Hill, of the Great Northern. Such masters of transporta- 
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tion as I have named, and others who might be mentioned, 
are advocates of waterway improvements from the stand- 
point of enlightened self-interest ; but we have many rail- 
road men who are too narrow to see anything that lies 
beyond lines of rails. The waggon-way, the railway, and 
the waterway—the three transportation agencies by which 
the commerce of the world is carried—while their fields of 
action somewhat overlap—are not antagonistic, but comple- 
mentary. There are conditions, of course, wherein only 
one form of transportation is available ; but put the three 
alongside, and it will be found that certain classes of traffic 
can be carried so much more economically by each form of 
transportation that neither of the others can afford to carry 
them when the third is available. As an illustration: a 
study of the reports of the Great Western Railway of Eng- 
land, made a few years ago, showed that they were using 
58 per cent. of their equipment in a traffic that produced 
only 14 per cent. of their total revenue. That low grade 
freight ought to have been turned over to the canal along- 
side. I regard it as an axiom that railways will always find 
the greatest profit and prosperity in hauling high-class 
freights for a dense population, rather than in carrying the 
low grade traffic of a thinly-settled region. ‘Those com- 
munities will furnish the greatest proportion of high-class 
freights which have the benefit of water carriage for their 
raw materials, and inland communities which are so situated 
that water transportation cannot be brought to their doors 
will be best built up in population and prosperity by bring- 
ing that cheapest of all known forms of transportation as 
near as possible. The best thing that could happen toa 
railroad is to have a waterway paralleling every mile of the 
track. Thus, the opening of a magnificent air-line of 
water transportation through the heart of Canada, away from 
the United States, would so immediately and enormously 
benefit the Canadian Pacific Railway that ¢hat great Cor- 
poration could well afford, if other means should fail, ¢o 
bond zis line and open up its water route itself. 
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The opening up of the inland navigation of Canada cannot 
be made without creating a series of water-powers, around 
every one of which a manufacturing city will spring up, 
making the beautiful valleys resound from end to end with 
the whirr of busy wheels, and converting them into scenes 
of industrial activity. Zhe saw-log would float down the 
rivers to mill and factory, but the railway would carry away 
the finished product. The peopling of the great North- 
West would add so greatly to the volume of traffic on its 
western lines that, in accordance with a well-known law of 
transportation, the C.P.R. could not only veduce tts rates — 
which would benefit the settlers—but could at the same 
time zxcrease its dividends—which would benefit the share- 
holders, the prosperity of both benefiting the country as a 
whole. 

In 1853, when the project of building a lock at Sault St. 
Marie was under discussion in the legislature of Michigan, 
Mr. E. B. Ward, of Detroit, a prominent vessel owner and 
regarded as one of the most far-seeing business men of his 
day, wrote that the whole project was jeopardized by 
advocating a lock so large that its full capacity would not 
be needed for a hundred years. Yet that lock was out- 
grown in a few years, and the lock of 1881 was built along- 
side. When this was finished all concerned thought they 
had solved the problem for all time. But that, too, was 
soon outgrown, and the little lock of 1855 (which Mr. Ward 
thought would not be needed for a hundred years) was 
blown out with dynamite to make room for the colossal 
lock just finished, while another of greater capacity has been 
built just across the river on the Canadian side. 

I desire to speak of the rapid growth of the commerce at 
the Sault canal, and I doubt if the rapidity of this develop- 
ment has ever been surpassed. It was 101,458 tons in 
1856, 2,029,000 tons in 1882, and 11,214,333 tons in 1892, 
The years since 1892 have been years of depression, but 
in spite of this the traffic passing through the Sault in 
1896 was 16,239,161 tons, an increase of nearly 50 per 
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cent. in four years! If the business of one lock has 
increased half as much in four years of trade depression as 
it had done in the preceding thirty-six years, do you think 
the opening up of the inland navigation can accommodate 
the traffic which will be offered when all the cities of the 
upper lakes send their fleets to Lake Huron, and ocean 
vessels lie with fretting keels at Montreal ? 

For some years the attention of the Canadian Government 
has been directed to the necessity for irrigation in that section 
of the North-west, situated adjacent to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Calgary southward to the International Boundary, 
and it is now recognised that the future of that region is 
dependent to no small extent upon the enactment of com- 
prehensive laws upon the subject of the apportionment and 
subsequent use of the water-supply available for that pur- 
pose. An Act (ch. 30, 57-58 Vic.) was passed in 1894, 
embodying all the principles which it was thought wise to 
adopt, founded on the best information on the subject; and 
in 1895 an amending Act (ch. 33, 58-59 Vic.) was passed, 
making a few verbal alterations. The abolition of riparian 
rights and vesting the control of the water in the one strong 
central authority of the Government was the most impor- 
tant feature of the Act. 

In considering the question it will be well to bear in 
mind that the best American authorities are agreed that 
the arid and semi-arid portions of the United States, which 
can be rendered useful for agricultural or pastoral purposes 
only by the artificial application of water, include an area 
of five hundred millions of acres. 

So far as the Canadian North-west is concerned, out of 
about two:-hundred millions of acres of land, between the 
Red River and the Rocky Mountains, available for agri- 
cultural and pastoral purposes, not more than about one- 
fourth, or fifty millions in all, require the artificial applica- 
tion of water. 

People rushing to far-off Klondike, Rossland, and other 
places in British Columbia, should remember that Northern 
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Ontario and Quebec Districts, in close proximity to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, possess advantages that render 
them attractive as a home for the most progressive races, 
capable of maintaining hundreds of thousands in agriculture, 
mining, manufactures and general industries. This climate 
is also temperate compared with many thickly inhabited 
parts of the new and old world and the almost completely 
absorbed homesteads, mineral lands and forests of the 
United States, the western plains of which, heretofore sup- 
posed to possess inexhaustible fertility, are found to be so 
cursed with drought as to render agriculture too precarious 
a calling, and the country I have mentioned is near to the 
great markets of the world. Its water communication is 
unrivalled and its railway advantages already such as no 
other country ever possessed in its early days. 

A land which can boast of illimitable forests, of woods 
abounding in game, of lakes and rivers teeming with fish— 


’ 


‘“‘a sportsman’s paradise ”;—boundless prairies of fertile lands 
just awaiting the tickling of the plough; gold, silver, iron, 
coal, copper, nickel, mica, phosphate and other metals and 
minerals craving to be developed, is a country of which 
anyone might be proud. 

I see a nation growing up on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, the Mattawa, the French, 
the Red, the Saskatchewan, the Assiniboine, and the Bow 
Rivers: a nation hardy, vigorous and, above all, true to 
their country and Queen. This nation will be the ally, 
the auxiliary kingdom, the subsidiary Empire, the right 
arm, aS it were, of Great Britain in peace or war—and 
when war comes, as it must, sooner or later, then I can 
only say that among the staunchest men to defend the 
integrity of the British Empire will be the ever-loyal and 
true Canadians. 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS. 


By THE Rev. G. U. Popr, M.A.; D.D. 
(Balliol College, Oxford.) 


KABILAR, AND HIS FRIEND, VEL-PARI. 


§ 1. HistoricaAL GLIMPSES. 


Or this renowned poet of Tamil antiquity much is said, written, and (more 
or less) belfeved; but little is really ascertained. His Agaval/ in some 
shape or other is familiar to everyone, but no one knows the exact germ 
from which it has grown. In the Purra-ndnurru thirty of his poems are 
found, of which we shall give some account. He is especially renowned as 
the intimate and faithful friend of King Pari. His contemporaries are said 
to have been the Madura bards Wakkiranar and Paranar. The name 
KaBILAR is very celebrated in Sanskrit tradition. It is a name of Vishnu, and 
means “ the tawny-coloured one,” as Vishnu was dark, and Kabilar (prob- 
ably, from the account of his parentage) may have been so likewise. The 
Founder of the Sankhya philosophy was also called by this name, and was 
supposed to be an incarnation of the deity. In these poems he is referred 
to by other poets with profoundest respect as the ‘‘ Brahman of unspotted 
learning ” (126); as “ Kabilar, who in rapid verse poured forth poetry full 
of varied lore, correct of speech, of far extended praise” (53); and as 
‘Kabilar whose tongue never uttered falsehood ” (174). 

In one of his pieces (106) there is a remarkable idea : 

‘Our God whate’er his worshippers devout can find to bring 
Accepts ; rejects not wreath of commonest flowers ;— 


So Pari, though folks ignorant and mean draw near 
As suppliants, bestows on all his liberal gifts.” 


We shall see that Avvai was supposed to be his sister. This does not 


‘seem probable, or even possible ; but there is something in his verses that 


reminds one forcibly of her. They seem both of them to have had strong 
practical good sense, and a very genial way of looking at life. I could 
almost fancy them brother and sister. 

He wrote in praise of several kings, for it was as a wandering minstrel 
that he chiefly gained his livelihood. One of these chieftains ruled over 
the Céra kingdom, and was called Céraman-kadumko-Variyathan. He is 
said to have rewarded him with large treasures and much land. This king 
one day, taking his hand and feeling it, asked him, ‘ Why is your hand so 
soft?” The answer was a lyric of nineteen lines (14). 

“O brave king, urging on your war elephants, you have broken down the strongholds 
of your foe ; with well-wrought iron goad you have driven them on to bear the brunt of 
the fierce fight ; you have guided your charger over the moat and fortifications of your 
enemies’ citadel ; riding on stately chariot, your side bearing the quiver, you have bent 
your bow, and shot forth deadly arrows ; and on suppliants have you with liberal hand 
bestowed your gifts. Thus strong and mighty is your broad hand that reaches to your 
foot !* We know no other toil than the eating of savoury curry and rice prepared by 





* This is a favourite expression in these lyrics. It is a commendation of a king that 
standing upright he can touch at least his knee, some say his ankles, with the tips of his 
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your beneficence amidst rich perfumes ; and so, mighty one, who art like the conquering 
Murugan, our hands are soft !”. 


Another of.his pieces on the same king is somewhat hyperbolical (8) : 


‘©O Sun, thou canst not rival Céralathan whom all obey, who brooks no rival, who 
bestows lavish gifts, who is the lord of conquering hosts ; for thou must bide thy time to 
shine, dost turn thy back at eventide, dost change thy place from hour to hour, dost hide 
thyself behind the hills, dost only in the day season shine in the broad expanse of 
heaven.” 

§ 2. PARI. 


But the best of his songs are connected with Pari, who was a very cele- 
brated king of the south, always enumerated among the seven most liberal 
of the later petty rulers in South India. 

The following is at least picturesque. 


PARI’s MOUNTAIN Home. (P.N.N. 109.) 
‘*Sad indeed is Pari’s mountain home ! 
Though ye three Kings with sound of dreaded drum besiege, 
Untill’d four kinds of produce rich it bears. 
And first, the améu* with its tiny leaf yields rice-like grain ; 
The second is the jack-fruz?’st+ sweet and pulpy store ; 
The third, the root of the rich vad/:’st creeping plant ; 
The fourth, Zoey dripping where squirrels leap 
From tree to tree on the long line of lofty hills. 
His mount soars like the sky. The brooks 
That murmur on their slopes are bright as stars of heaven. 
Though ye had elephants to tie to every tree, 
And chariots covering every field, 
By valour shall ye ne’er obtain the hill ! 
No sword shall gain the prize ! 
I know the way to win his hill from him ; 
Take ye the tiny lute, and sing sweet songs, — 
Maidens with wealth of fragrant locks,— 
Come but with dance and song, you'll gain the country all and every hill !” 


This chieftain’s fortress was on a hill called Parraméu (109), and he 
held 300 villages around it; but so great was his generosity that he left 
himself at length nothing but his fortress (110).§ The three kings, the 
Pandian, the Coran, and the Céran, whom he had often defeated in battie, 
besieged his fortress, but were unable to take it. It is said that they slew 
him with guile, but the particulars are not transmitted to us. It rather 
seems probable that he became an ascetic, and died “in the north.” He 
had two daughters who are among the Singers of the time. Pari himself 
was no mean poet. His death left the Princesses, who were very young 
and unmarried, entirely dependent upon their late father’s friend and 
minstrel Xadi/ar, a number of whose songs relating to his beloved master 
are contained in this collection. 





fingers! This is said to have been the case with the great Szvajt. It would almost point 
to a descent from the far-famed ancestral ape ! 

* The Bambusa Arundinacea yields a seed which is sometimes eaten instead of rice. 

+ The fruit of the Artocarpus integrifolia is largely eaten. The seeds when parched 
and pounded make a kind of flour. t Dioscorea. The yam, or sweet potatoe. 

§ A curious tradition says that he gave a chariot to the Jessamine Mullai: Jasminum 
Trichotomum, or ‘* November flower” (Pp. III. 88) ; but what this precisely signifies no 
one seems to know. I rather infer that it was some female minstrel of the name. 
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The following is one of them, which gives a true picture of Pari’s 
hill (105) : 

* bright-browed damsel! thou shalt obtain ornaments of ruddy gold, if tho 
Pari to sing his praise ; he is more propitious than the streams that from the peaks of © « 
chain of hills that rise like the steps of a daméoo ladder, flow down through the channel 
of the broad fields that receive the mountain torrent, that never dries up, whether it rain 
or no; while the cool drops fall refreshing on the young lily flowers with their expanded 
leaves, around which the beetles hum.” 

The wonderful simple pathos of some of the hymns that refer to Pari, 
his daughters, and his hill is very remarkable, but much of their grace must 
disappear in any attempt at translation. In all accounts of Pari his liber- 
ality is especially mentioned. He literally gave away everything,—every 
acre of his land, and every village. And this gives us an idea of the effect 
produced upon these simple mountain warrior chiefs by the music and 
verse of the trained bards that came as mendicants, attended by multitudes 
of their dependants and kinsfolk, like swarms of locusts spreading over the 
hills. In one song (109) Kabilar says of Pari that nothing could ever be 
extracted from him by war, but that minstrels might sing away from him 
all that he possessed : 

“*O ye that would grow rich by Pari’s spoils, 
Away with swords and spears !° Tune your sweet lutes !” 

These minstrels, who travelled in what might almost be called predatory 
bands, amused and diversified the life of these hill chieftains, when they 
were not engaged in marauding expeditions. The circumstances are not 
at all unlike those depicted in some of Sir Walter Scott’s Ballads. The 
history of Pari shows moreover how the ruin of at least one simple minded, 
brave, but too impressible, chieftain was brought about. He (and it was 
no isolated case) gave away the villages upon which his revenues depended, 
and gradually became the lord of only a hill capped with a fortress, and 
surrounded by a forest where scanty cultivation alone was possible. It is, 
in one way, very sad to see these old hills desolate ; but some of them are 
now pleasant health resorts for weary English folk. 

Once only do we catch a glimpse of Kabilar after the death of his friend 
Pari and the settlement of his daughters. It may be remarked by the way 
that he found great difficulty in obtaining a suitable home for the orphans 
(comp. 200-202). Their desolation finds beautiful expression in some of 
the songs. In the 236th lyric we find that the poet had made his way “ to 
the north,” that is (as I understand it), he had become an ascetic, and per- 
haps he had retired there to end his life by a voluntary death. At any 
rate he went there to die, and this is his ‘‘ Swan-Song ” : 


KaBILAR’s LAST SONG. 


*©O Pari, rich in gifts ; lord of the hills where fruits hang on the trees, 
While herds of antelopes feed on them, and woodmen armed with bows join the repast ! 
Thou hast not faithful proved to friendship’s bond that joined us two. 
It seems as though at last thou hatedst me. 
Through all those years thou wert my helper true, and yet 
In death thou wouldst not take me with thee; left me behind ! 
By this desertion seems thy friendship incomplete. 
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Here in this birth we meet no more, nor joy 
As we were wont; but in another birth 

I look that lofty fate shall join us once again, 

And I shall see thee yet, nor lose the vision evermore.” 


§ 3. THE MYTH AND THE AGAVAL. 


Beyond these glimpses Kabilar’s history seems to be almost entirely 
fabulous; but the legends are bits of Tamil story, one with which the 
student of Tamil should be acquainted, being closely connected with the 
mythic histories of Ziru-Vadluvar and Auvai. It is said that in the time 
of Ukkira-Peru-Varuthiyar, King of Madura, there was a Brahman of the 
Cora land called Pagavan, who took to him as wife a woman of the lowest 
caste, called Athi of Kariir. To her he was faithful, and they had four 
daughters and three sons. They led a wandering life. The father seems 
to have been a mendicant. In each place where a child was born it was 
abandoned, sometimes in the jungle, sometimes in the precincts of a sacred 
shrine ; but, strange to say, each infant when deserted, opened its mouth 
and, inspired by the divinity, sang a quatrain of classic Tamil to comfort 
the mother. These may be read in the ordinary mythic histories of the 
great author of the Kurra/, who himself was the sixth of the wonderful 
family, of which Auviyadr (or Avvai) was the second child, and Kabilar 
the seventh. The names of the others have no interest for us. The verse 
that the infant Kabilar then sung must take precedence of his other works. 
It runs thus: 

‘* Who from the womb till now hath kept, 
Hath He then failed, or passed away to lands unknown ? 
Or hath His love unheeding slept ? 
O mother say ; or wakes it like thine own ?” 

The story goes on to say that when he was of age to be invested with 
the sacred thread worn by Brahmans, the headmen of the village remon- 
strated, declaring that he was of low caste. The tradition says that he 
then came forward, and sang the song which under the name of “ Agaval ” 
is exceedingly celebrated throughout the Tamil country. Its style seems 
to indicate that it was composed at a much later period ; but no Tamil 
man will listen to any doubt of its genuineness. The Agava/ is a song 
of a very loose metrical composition, intended to be sung to the accom- 
paniment of a lute. This “ Agava/ of Kabilar” is throughout a vehement 
protest against many ideas current among the people of the South. We 
give a rough translation, somewhat condensed, of this remarkable com- 
position, which every student of Tamil should read carefully. 


KABILAR’S AGAVAL, 

I. 
When we explore the precious things of wondrous worth contain’d 
In this vast world, by the ‘‘ Four-faced ” * framed 
Was the male first ? the female first? or was the sexless thing the first ? 
Were constellations, or the planets first? Was good or evil first ? 
Is wealth the thing most excellent, or knowledge? 
Is the vast and ancient globe appearance or creation ? 
Is all organic being natural, or made? 
Do men die off through lapse of time? Is death a fiction too? 





* Brahma, the Demiurge. 
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Will evil’s poison die, or still undying spread ? 

When sentient man dies off, the five-fold world of sense, 
What will it do? Whither will it depart? 

O men of might, if you perform rare penances 

Will you some other body gain? or will your own body bide ? 
When you eat is’t the body eats, or is’t the ‘‘ Life” ?* 


II. 
O men of the world, O men of the world ! 
With my tongue as the stick, and mouth as the drum, I sound out my teaching. 
List to my words, list to my words ! 
To men life’s period goes not beyond a hundred years ; 
Fifty of these are spent in night and sleep ; 
Five pass away in dependent childhood ; 
And three times five in aimless youth ;— 
Seventy are gone, THIRTY remain ! 
And of these 
Some days are days of pleasure ; 
Some days are days of affliction ! 
Wealth is like a swelling stream ; that stream’s 
Crumbling bank is youth. A tree 
Upon that bank, so unstable, is your joyous lifetime ! 
III. 
One thing only should ye do ; that one thing 
Should be good alone : that one good thing 
This very day should ye do ; this day’s 
Present hour should ye do it ; but still 
‘¢ To-morrow,” ‘‘ to-morrow,” if ye say 
Ye know not the fated day of death’s approach. 
Ye know not the number of the days fate hath assigned to each ! 
Death will come, it may be any hour. 
- Then should ye meet that Lord of Death 
With courteous words, he won’t depart ; offer him wealth, he won’t depart ; 
Bid him begone, he won’t depart ; let friends throng round, he won’t depart ! 
He won’t leave you because you are good. He won't pity your poverty. 
He won't leave you because you are bad ; he won’t respect your wealth. 
He won't delay one instant, he is fierce of eye. 
He will carry away your “‘ life” ; the body he bears not off. 


IV. 
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Why wail ye poor mortals ? 

Is it for the “life” lost, or for the body lost ? 

Should ye say, ‘‘ We wail for the ‘life’ lost,” 

The body ye saw not erewhile, and ye see not again. 
The body that hath lost its life they drag as a thief caught in the theft, 
They bind the feet, they bind the hands, 

They strip off the garments, and tie the waist-cloth, 
They kindle fire in the burning-ground, 

They burn it to ashes, plunge in the stream, 

There go your kindred and wail with anguished minds. 
Shall we call this folly ? or deem it-sense ? 


V. 
O ye Brahmans, hear me when I speak, 
When they put you here as deadt 
You utter many made-up mantras ; and then 
When their sons put food before you 





* “Life, breath, spirit, soul.” 
+ **To do offices for the dead.” 
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Do the dead return afflicted with hunger ? 
Do they stretch out hands and stand? Has any seen it so? 
By the food that was eaten whose hunger was assuaged ? 


VI. 
The Ottiyars, the Outcasts, the Huns, the Singhalese, 
The Moors with slender forms, the Greeks,* the Chinese, 
All these dwellers in many lands have no Brahmans ! 
As if an elder creation, with customs diverse, 
Ye have appointed in this land your fourfold caste, 
With the ordinance that some should be high, and some should be low. 
A bullock and a buffalo are species diverse in birth ; 
Has anyone known that these have joined to form some mingled race ? 
But in the human race all are one caste ; 
Only two species midst the castes ye find : 
The male and female, and from these proceeds a kindred race. 
In whatever land ye sow whatever seed 
In that land that selfsame seed springs up. 
No seed produces diverse plants. 
Brahmans are the fathers, outcast women are the mothers, 
Still the children are they not Brahmans too? 
The buffalo and bullock are diverse to the eye. 
Is there such difference in men? Have you so seen it ? 
In length of days, limbs, body, form and skill 
Doth any difference of varying caste appear ? 
If from the south an outcast northward goes 
He may become a Brahman skilled in Vedic lore. 
A Brahman from the northern land if to the south he make his way 
May change his mode of life, and straight an outcast may become. 
VII. 
Howe’er that be— 
Brahma, who from the mudborn lotus sprang, 
Was sire to Vasishtha, and the mother was a dancing-girl,; 
Vaishtha took a low-caste maiden ; Gaktiydr was their son. 
Caktiydr took to him an outcast maid ; their son was Paragarar. 
Paracarar wedded a fisher-girl : their son was Vyasar. 
These four chanted the sacred writings, and were great ; 
Renowned ascetics they became, clothed with illustrious praise. 


VIII. 
In Kariir’s city great a sage for penitence renowned, 
Great Pagavan, wedded a low-caste maiden large of eye, 
And Athi was her name. Her son was I myself, 
And Xabilar my name. You ask who were 
My brothers and my sisters : brothers were three, and sisters four. 
In brief I’ll tell you how we all grew up. 
In Uttukddu, in a washerman’s hut, Uppai was reared. 
In KAviri-ptim-pattinam’s ¢ suburb, where they toddy sell, 
In dwelling of some worthy folk was Urruvaz brought up. 
In suburb where dwell those who make lute-strings 
In minstrel’s home was Avvaz nourished. 
In dwelling of a chief of hillmen, on slope of a great hill, 
Mid millet harvests rich Va//i was nurtured. 
In Tondai land, in A/ayilaé for Tamil lore renowned, 





* Greeks, 56. 
+ Urvaci: but the myths are variously given. See Murr, Vol. I. 
t See Pope’s Naladiyar, p. 160. 
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By pariahs was Valluvar brought up.* 
In Vafji girt with groves where beetles hum, mid opening flowers, 
By Ac¢higan was Athigam4n sustained. 
In Ariir where copious waters flow adown the crags, 
In Braikman’s house I found my home. 
Doth the rain fall only on a chosen few ? 
Doth the wind passing over some, refresh a chosen few ? 
Doth the mighty earth say of some, ‘‘I will not bear them”? 
Doth the radiant sun say of some, ‘I will not warm them ”? 
Is food found for higher castes in the cultivated lands ? 
And for the lower castes in the wilderness ? 
Does wealth or poverty or gain of pious acts, or death, come otherwise upon 
this earth to some? 
Caste is but one. Family is but one. 
Death is but one. Birth is but one. 
The Godhead worshipped is but one. 
IX, | 
Therefore, transgress ye not the words the ancients spake. 
Each day give ye to them who ask of you. 
Shun meanness, murder, theft. Bide in the way of virtue that abides. | 
Say not this teaching’s false. 
But tell me foolish ones, can accident of birth confer | 
What excellence and virtue can impart ? | 











Thus ends the famous Agavad/. 


§ 4. KaBILAR IN MabuRA, AND THE “HIGHLAND SONG.” 


What the effect of this wonderful sermon, poured forth by the child to 


the assemblage of the Brahman elders may have been, is not recorded, 
but in the Purra-ndnnirru he is always mentioned with profound respect 
as the “Spotless Brahman.” He evidently mingled with the chief poets 
of Madura, whether they ever formed a “College” or not, and was the 
friend and intimate companion of kings and minor hill chieftains not a 


few. 


most interesting of his writings, of which we shall give an abstract, is said 
to have been composed in order to instruct in Tamil Pivagattan (Brah- 
madattan) an Aryan king. (History knows nothing of this personage.) 
The poem referred to is called “The Highland Song,”+ and is printed 
in the collection of “Ten Poems,” published by the very learned and 
indefatigable Pandit Caminathaiyar of Kumbaconam. It has a full com- 
mentary by that chief of Tamil commentators Naccinarkkiniyar. 

This song runs on to 261 lines, and is the story of a Gandharva 
marriage, with the idea of which Ka/idasa’s famous poem of Sacuntala has 
familiarised most Oriental and many English students. I cannot doubt 
Kabilar’s acquaintance with this and imitation of it. Manu (III. 21, 32) 
gives an account of the seven species of marriage which are, or were, 
(more or less) lawful or binding among Hindus. Of these the fourth is 
the Gandharva, or the marriage belonging to the fairy-like inhabitants of 
Paradise. In the third part of the Xurra/ much that is connected with 
this is illustrated. The following verse (see my Kurra/, Ch. cx.) illus 
trates the subject. 

* See Pope’s Kurral, Introd. + Kurrifiji Pattu, VIII Chap. of Pattu-pattu. 


It would seem that he in some way was a teacher of Tamil, for the 
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‘“ Fearless, when maids with golden jewels decked, and youths 
Meet, see and love, they call it still Gaxdharva marriage-bond. 
Thus once the pairs of these, of blameless vision fair, who tuned 
The lute, all gold and radiant, used to join.” 

This peculiar marriage rite was supposed to be restricted to the second 
caste or Kshatriyas. It seems to have been very common in the hilly districts 
of the South, and very much poetry, of varying degree of propriety, is con- 
nected with it. The marriage rite consisted in an invocation of M/urugan,* 
vows were made in his name, and water was drunk and (it would seem) 
poured out as a libation. The marriage was kept secret for an indefinite 
period, the lovers meeting by stealth; and this is often referred to as 
affording the highest delight that earth can afford. ‘Stolen waters” are 
proverbially “sweet.” At some fitting period (sometimes anticipated by 
premature discovery) the heads of the family were apprised of the union, 
and in general it was sanctioned and ended in a grand feast ; but when 
consent was refused, there was no way of escape for the unhappy lady 
save death, and suicide sometimes occurred. 

In this poem the names of the persons and of the villages are not given. 
The bride dwelt in the cultivated plain at the foot of the hill, the young 
prince was ruler of a hill tract. The poem begins abruptly. The female 
companion, or governess, of the young bride addresses the mother: ‘“‘ You 
have seen your daughter day by day languishing, wasted by some hidden 
grief. You have enquired of the wise, have taken her to the temple, have 
had resource to charms and incantations, yet the secret of her disease you 
have not learnt. Be not angry with me if I reveal it. She herself, 
consents to the discovery. She has contracted a secret marriage of which 
I was cognisant. It was rendered necessary by destiny, and will be 
happy, though contracted without the previous consent of parents. She 
says that if you give her to the husband she has chosen, all will be well ; 
and if not, she can wait till in that other world the union shall take place. 
Her words were these, and they express her dread of misunderstanding 
and village scandal, while she is conscious of no evil. She longs for the 
repose of quiet conventional domestic life. 

‘* Pearls, gems, and gold in precious wreath men twine, 
These fall apart in some unguarded hour, 
But artists’ skilful hands again combine : 
See them in all their pristine lustre shine : 
Honour, good name, and virtue’s power, 
Once lost, not spotless Brahmans can restore, 
Wash off the stain, light glory’s lamp once more. 
So say the sages versed in ancient lore !” 
[This reminds us of Iago’s even more rhetorical utterance. ] 
So she cannot rest till, her heaven-sanctioned vows ratified by consent 
of parents, and approved by all, she can enter tpe home of her husband. 
You remember that you sent us out one bright day, and bade us 
return at eventide, and meanwhile drive away birds from our grain field.” 
It is the history of that eventful day that the poem gives. Kadilar 
has worked into it every species of Tamil poetical ornament, has accumu- 
* The hill deity. 
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lated figures of speech and synonyms, so that the poem is quite a /ocus 
classicus for everything connected with Tamil “Highland verse.” The 
young maiden and her companion ascend one of the scaffolds erected in 
the grain field by the watchmen, who seated there frighten away the birds 
with corncrakes, or with pellet bows, and by night kindle their watchfires. 
A storm comes on, sudden and transient, they bathe in the running stream, 
run about singing in lightness of heart, and dress their hair with flowers, 
of which no fewer than a hundred are specified by name, and generally 
fitted with an epithet. All these flowers it is said are still to be found on 
the slopes of the southern hills. When they have thus adorned themselves 
and are seated under the shade of an Asoka tree, they hear the furious 
baying of dogs, and while they are preparing to rush away in fright, a 
young hunter (like Murugan himself!) richly adorned with jewels and 
garlands appears, reduces the dogs to silence, soothes the ladies’ fears with 
exquisite courtesy, and inquires if they have seen the game which he was 
pursuing, and had lost sight of. They are utterly unable to articulate a 
syllable, and he stands surveying them with astonishment, and satisfied 
that he has discovered in this young lady the one woman whom he can 
love. It is love at first sight. The embarrassment is mutual, but things 
are brought to a point by the entrance on the scene of a wild elephant, 
pursued by a number of rude mountaineers. It seems that the man on 
guard had sat down to rest during the heat of the day, and his wife, know- 
ing his taste, had brought him some exquisite toddy which he drank, and 
so fell into a slumber forgetting his duty as watchman. A rogue elephant, 
taking advantage of the circumstance, had descended into the valley, and 
was making a hearty meal of the young grain, trampling down and damag- 
ing much more than he ate, after the manner of wild elephants. (Comp. 
Purananiurru 184.) The mountaineers, becoming aware of this, filled the 
whole region with their outcries, and shot a multitude of aimless arrows 
at the monster, which unhurt, but in a furious state of excitement, burst 
into the little glade where the young prince stood confronting the embar- 
rassed lady and her friend. Frightened out of all sense of propriety, or 
of that peculiar reserve that a Tamil woman has been taught, our young 
heroine impulsively rushed to the young hunter for protection, and con- 
vulsively clung to him. Thus fate had joined them, and she had been 
passive in the hands of an all-controlling destiny. This young prince is 
her heaven-sent husband, and she must be his or die. While she is thus 
pondering, he taking his bow, fits an arrow on the string, and aiming at 
the wild elephant causes it to rush wildly away, blood streaming from its 
forehead. An overwhelming terror seizes both the heroine and her confi- 
dante. They rush madly hand in hand down the miry bank to throw 
themselves into the waters of the mountain torrent. But our hero springs 
forward, seizes the lady*in his arms, and folds her to his bosom, with the 
words, “Thou art mine, fear not, dream not that I shall ever leave thee,’ 
and holding her passionately embraced, smiles at the confidante, as if 
to say, “Thus has kindly fate joined us.” They try to rush away, but 
he detains them, and with instinctive delicacy reading her mind says within 
himself: “She is startled and bewildered like a peafowl that has drunk 
of the sweet intoxicating juices that ooze down from the mountain crag 
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or like the minstrel-maid who dancing at the village feast is bewildered by 
the strains of the music. She loves me, and thinks of entering my palace 
as my wife, the mistress of all. Even so it shall be. Here the Gandharva 
marriage in due order shall be performed, and after indulging in the luxury 
of a love known only to ourselves, she shall be brought home in the face 
of all.” Such thoughts were passing through her mind too. We can 
imagine Dryden’s lines applied to her : 
‘*O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move, 
The bloom of young desire and purple light of love.” 

He again addresses her, depicting the joyous celebration of the happy 
day when she shall preside at the feast to which all are bidden, and when 
after all the guests have eaten he shall receive what remains at her hand 
as the lady of his home. He then invokes the great Murugan who dwells 
on the heights of the hills, and uttering the solemn oaths that banish her 
fear and hesitation, they drink together (as a binding rite) of the cool 
stream that flows down the hill. The sacred compact is sealed. They 
wander about amidst the flowery groves, and spend their happy nuptial 
day in a retreat which the poet Keats might have imagined as Endymion’s 
resting place. 

Evening comes at last, and the poet has exhausted his skill in depicting 
the signs and incidents of the early evening on the mountain slope. The 
young prince proudly accompanies his bride and her friend to the pre- 
cincts of the father’s fort, and leaves her with these words: ‘‘ Wait tran- 
quilly a few days while we rejoice in the delicious romance of our unsus- 
pected union; in a few days I will bring you to your home.” The confi- 
dante concludes the story with a description of the dangers so dreaded 
by the bride on her bridegroom’s behalf. “ Her imagination peoples every 
grove and every hill with perils to his life in his frequent journeys to and 
fro. Nor can she longer bear the suspense. Conscious of her own rectitude 
she dreads what others may say, and what unforeseen impediments may 
arise ; so she has even urged the discovery of the whole matter.” 

The duenna adds “ He is young, and of unblemished reputation ; for both 
of them quiet domestic life is best. Even this happy romantic union has 
its dangers, and might seem deceit. So it had better end in your’ giving 
your daughter to the husband heaven has assigned her.” Thus some- 
what abruptly ends Kabilar’s story. It is to be supposed that “ they 
lived happy ever after.” We may say in conclusion that it contains one 
or two expressions (not quite unparalleled in English poetry !) which the 
growing taste of our South Indian friends may lead them to alter. The 
days are long past when these romantic unions could take place, and it 
is well that they should be relegated to the dreamland of a poesy not 
without its peculiar and fitting charm. 

Wordsworth has said that 

** Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove 
The leafy grove that covers ;” 
and we humbly confess to having found an especial charm in Kabilar’s 
‘ Highland” love-song, with which we take our leave of KaBILaR. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monrtet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

A NEW comparative grammar of the Semitic languages has just been 
published by H. Zimmern, who is an Assyriologist.* The work, which 
deals only with one part of this vast and difficult study, and in which 
the sub-head is Elemente der Laut und Formenlehre, is an interesting 
* essay, and very instructive. We regret that the author should have con- 
tented himself with only transcribing the Semitic words; the using of 
Semitic characters, as in Wright’s comparative grammar is infinitely prefer- 
able. A table of Phoenician, Aramean, Hebrew and South-Semitic hand- 
writings is added to the book, arranged and drawn by Euting. 

We must also mention as coming within the range of general works, a 
pamphlet, which we propose to go further into when giving it a special 
review in another place. We refer to the last work of F. Hommel on the 
ancient Israelite tradition.t 

The publications of Hommel, who often is not afraid to start very bold 
hypotheses, are all of high interest and of real value. We regret, however, 
that this author should have subordinated the title of his work and implied 
under a sub-head that he was against the arrangements (Aufstellungen) of 
the modern critics of the Pentateuch. Why give a scientific work a label, 
which, in order to make it pass for a “ tendentional ” work, is thus partly 
deprived of its scientific character ? 


BIBLICAL HEBREW. 
Old Testament— Geography of Palestine. 


Edward K6nig has brought out the third and last volume of the large 
work which he has undertaken on the Hebrew language.} He treats in it 
of the syntax with the utmost detail. (The volume has 721 pages.) 

We welcome the announcement of a new commentary of the Old 
Testament under the direction of Marti, the well-known Professor of Bern, 
whose publications we have at different intervals announced and recom- 
mended. The collaborators in this important work are all eminent 
Hebraists, who have no more to make a reputation: Benziger, Bertholet, 
Budde, Duhm, Holzinger, Wildeboer. 

An excellent English work has just been translated into German. It is 
the introduction of the book of Isaiah, by Cheyne. Whoever is acquainted 


* Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 
1897. 

+ Die altisraelitische Ueberlicferung in inschriftlicher Beleuchtung, Minchen, G. 
Franz, 1897. 

{ Historisch-comparative Syntax der hebriischen Sprache (Schlusstheil des historisch- 
kritischen Lehrgebaudes des Hebriischen), Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1897. 

§ Einleitung in das Buch Jesaja, iibersetzt von 1. Bohmer, Giessen, J. Ricker, 1897. 
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with the writings of the eminent Oxford Professor will endorse our opinion. 
German is the language of theological studies ; to translate into German a 
remarkable theological work is the sure means of popularizing it and 
rendering it accessible to a large number of readers. 

The geography of Palestine has been enriched with a new work, which, 
notwithstanding its modest title, is none the less a valuable contribution to 
that important science. We mean the “ Souvenirs de Terre-Sainte,” by 
L. Gautier.* We would have had the opportunity on several occasions to 
speak favourably of the works of this learned Hebraist, the last of which 
deals thoroughly with the geography of Palestine, and though it only pre- 
tends to be an account of travel, is full of information, archeological and 
geographical. 

We have specially read with the greatest interest all that refers to 
Hebron and the neighbouring regions. The portions of Palestine that the 
author visited are: Jerusalem and its environs, Hebron, the land of the 
Philistines, Samaria, Carmel, St. Jean d’Acre, North Galilee, and the 
Tyrian coast. We sincerely hope that the author may shortly present 
French literature with an authoritative geography of old Palestine. He is 
admirably fitted for the elaboration of such a work. 

The second part of the excellent translation of the Old Testament of 
Kautzch, part of which includes an abstract of the history of the Biblical 
Hebrew literature, has appeared in a new edition of a smaller size. One 
cannot but be glad of the ever-increasing circulation of this work. 

In the two last fasciculi of his ‘ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale ” 
(vol. ii, Nos. 16 and 17),t Clermont Ganneau has commenced the outline 
of his hypothesis on the probable site of the tombs of David and the Kings 
of Judah. The account given before the “ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres ” in last July and August is of the highest interest. We will 
come back to it when the whole has come out, as we prefer to have read 
the whole before we express an opinion as to the possibility of recovering 
the sepulchres Of the Kings of Judah. 

In conclusion let us name two publications regarding the religious 
history of Israel. The most important is a study by G. Kerber, on the 
Hebrew proper nouns in the Old Testament,§ and the traces which they 
reveal of the ancient nature religion of Israel. The second is a critical 
edition, with a translation and an introduction of the rabbinical Apocalypse, 
under the name of ‘‘ Book of Elias.”|| 


SYRIAC. 
We will content ourselves by indicating two publications. The first is 
“The Hebrew Syriac glossary of Psautier, according to Peschita,” by 


* A thick volume in 8vo. (377 pages) adorned with 59 photographic views by Madame 
L. Gautier, Lausanne, Bridel and Co., 1897. 

t Abriss der Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Schrifttums, Freiburg, i. B., und Leipzig, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. 

} Paris, E. Leroux, 1897. 

§ Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der hebriischen Eigennamen des alten 
Testamentes, Freiburg, i. B., Leipzig and Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. 

|| M. Buttenwieser, Die hebraische Elias-Apokalypse, I. Hiilfte, Leipzig, E. Pfeiffer, 
1897. 
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Techen, which has appeared in the “ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft ” (Heft IT., 1897). 

The second is the translation of the Life of Mar Binjamin, by Scheil, in 
the “ Revue de l’Orient Chrétien ” (No. 3, 1897), of which the Syriac text 
is to be found in the Patriarchal Jacobite Library of Mardin, published by 
Scheil in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete ” 
(vol. xii.). 

ARABIC, 

Mr. Van Berchem, with a patience, assiduity, and sagacity worthy of the 
highest praise, continues his researches on Arabic epigraphy, thus pre- 
paring gradually a corpus of Arabic inscriptions, for which purpose he has 
already collected a lot of material. These “ Arabic Inscriptions of Syria,” 
which appeared recently,* contain documents and studies of very great 
interest. We specially wish to mention: The Seljouk inscriptions of 
Damascus (475 H.), the inscription of the Emir Anar at Bosra (544 H.), 
the inscriptions of Nar-ad-din, and the origin of the rounded characters in 
Syrian epigraphy (541-569 H.), those of the Sultan Baibars (658-676 H.), 
the castle of Balatunus. With regard to the latter point, we may mention 
an article full of interest by the same author on the castles of the crusaders 
in Syria.t This paper is accompanied by a whole series of curious photo- 
graphic views, which illustrate the subject. 

We must also draw attention to Mr. Van Berchem, in the “ MWittheilungen 
und Nachrichten des deutschen Palestina-Vereins” (No. 5, 1897), the publi- 
cation and interpretation of an inscription of Jerusalem important for the 
history of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, an inscription which is perhaps 
mentioned in a text of Eutychius. 





ON SANSCRIT RITUAL LITERATURE. 


By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


Ritual Litteratur. Vedische Opfer und Zauber von Alfred Hillebrandt. 
(Strassburg, Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1897.) 


Tuts work, which is the second Fasciculus of the 3rd volume of the 
Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research edited by G. Biler, will perhaps 
prove more interesting to the general public than any of the parts hitherto 
issued. ‘The ritual literature of the Indians contains express prescriptions 
for practices, which among the other nations of the Aryan stock exist only 
ascustoms. Thus it may reasonably be expected that the careful investiga 
tion of the old Indian literature, dealing with domestic ceremonies and 
sacrificial practices, will eventually pave the way to a Science of Compara- 
tive Anthropology no less important in its way than the Science of Com- 
parative Grammar, which in the case at any rate of the Aryan languages, 
has been built up in recent years with so much success. 

* Extrait des Mémoires de I’Institut égyptien, avec 8 planches en photolithographie, Le 


Caire, 1897. 
+ Bulletin del Union syndicale des Architectes francais, No. 7, Paris 1897. 
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An instance or two will show what is meant. 
‘*Tt is customary for the bride to weep when she leaves the house of her 
parents. Now this weeping is a special ceremony in the Indian ritual, and 


t a special verse is prescribed for it, which shows that it is not a private pro- 
ceeding, but a semi-official act. We find this custom in some districts of 
. modern India ; among the modern Greeks, the bride breaks out into loud 


lamentations, and endeavours to avoid following the procession, the same 
custom is also mentioned in Russian Folk-songs ; in Bohemia the bride is 


e expected to weep when leaving the home of her parents; in the Upper 
‘. Palatinate she is compelled during the betrothal and afterwards at the feast 
Ss to weep with such terrible vehemence as to be hardly able to eat anything. 
» From the wide prevalence of this practice it follows that it is not a case of 
t * - mere sentimentality, but the survival of an old custom, the origin of which 
of is no longer understood, and Winternitz* is probably right in conjecturing 
), that weeping at weddings is a survival of marriage by capture, of which 4 
n various relics are found among Aryan peoples. Another custom points to "e 
), a similar origin. We are told that in Aargau the bachelors impede the 
n progress of the departing wedded pair with sticks and strings, and so on, and ay 
rs these impediments have a red ribbon in the middle of them which the best / 
. man is expected to cut through with the marriage sword. In France the 4 
wedding procession is impeded by a cord stretched across the road. If we RS 
" ‘turn to India, we find a similar custom, which the Apastamba Sitra pre- ¥ 
li- scribed in the matter-of-fact style usual in these books: ‘ With the next 
ne verse he stretches two threads on the tracks, a dark-blue thread on the 
Ds right track ; a red thread on the left track. With the next verse he drives 
over them.’” 


Many other instances are adduced by Professor Hillebrandt to show the 
close similarity between the marriage customs of the Indians and the 
Western Aryan nations. We will content ourselves with quoting one of 
them, which will appeal to all our readers. 

‘In the Grihya Siitras we find continually repeated the prescription that 
the bride and bridegroom are to be sprinkled with rice. Hiranyakesin directs 
that this be done before they start for theirnew home. According to Baud- 
hayana, relatives throw blades of grass upon the married pair, while they 


the sit on the oxhide. This wide-spread custom, which still exists in India, 
aps finds analogies among other Aryan peoples. Among the Parsees in 
rto Bombay it is the custom for the priest to scatter grains of corn over the 
ons heads of the married pair. The Greeks knew the xataxvoyara; among 
nly the Romanus the bridegroom strewed nuts, among the Croats the bride is 
iga sprinkled with wheat, in Bulgaria with small coins and millet.” It is 
und perhaps unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject further, as the 
ara- custom has recently been revived in England, or perhaps has never been 
>m- discontinued. 

yes, The returned schoolboy, who makes it a duty and a pleasure to eat 12 


mince-pies between Christmas Day and Twelfth Night, is perhaps not in 
all cases aware that he is following an old Aryan custom. Professor 


* Professor Hillebrandt refers to the labours of Haas, Weber, Winternitz, and von 
Schroeder in connexion with this subject. 
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Hillebrandt observes: “ The Indian ritual also takes cognisance of the 
twelve nights or days, the Dvadasaha or Dvadagaratra, and considers it a 
holy time.” It is interesting to find that a ceremonial cake is found in 
this connexion among the Hindus. The similarity of the customs con- 
nected with the shortest and longest days of the year among the Aryan 
nations has often been dwelt on, so that it is not necessary to enlarge on 
the subject. A more unpleasant custom shared by all Aryan nations at 
some stage or other of their development, is founded on the notion that a 
building is not destined to last, unless a man or animal is buried in its 


foundations. All Anglo-Indians can testify that this idea is still prevalent . 


in India, and especially in connexion with bridges. At one time, when a 
bridge was in construction near Calcutta, no native servant would venture 
out alone after dark. These instances will suffice to show that Professor 
Hillebrandt’s work.is no Dryasdust compilation, but has a direct reference 
to modern life in Europe and India. At the same time it is a very learned 
and a very exhaustive treatise. It has four main divisions (1) Value of 
ritual, its previous history and sources. Grihyasitras or rules for domestic 
ceremonies ; (2) Srautasiitras or rules for sacrificial ceremonies, and (4) 
Vedic Sorcery and Witchcraft. The last section will be found particularly 
interesting, as the similarity of superstitions and incantations among the 
Aryan natives is perhaps more pronounced than the similarity of customs 
or ceremonies. One well-known practice was the making of an image of 
the person that it was desired to win over or injure, in clay, dough, or 
wax. It was supposed that any process performed in connexion with this 
image had a corresponding effect on the person whom it was desired to 
influence. 

It is not Professor Hillebrandt’s object to treat his subject mainly from 
the comparative point of view, as this would be alien from the object of 
the Encyclopedia of which it forms a part. But he gives copious refer- 
ences to authors who have so treated it. Indeed, the references to 
authorities given at the end of every paragraph form an important part of 
his work. This system is generally followed in those parts of the Encyclo- 
pedia that have appeared. Its full title in German is “Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde.” Upwards of thirty 
scholars of various nationalities are engaged in this colossal undertaking. 
Some parts will appear in German and some in English. Two parts have 
already appeared in the latter language, and we believe that arrangements 
have been made for the eventual translation into English of those that 
appear in German. This Encyclopedia will be a treasure-house of infor- 
mation on the History and Antiquities of Ancient India. 
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EIGHTEENTH REVIEW ON THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. XIX.—_THE FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING. TRANSLATED 
BY SAMUEL BEAL. 


VOL. XXXII.—VEDIC HYMNS. PARTI. TRANSLATED BY 
F. MAX MULLER. 


By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RET.). 


THE first of these two books in spite of its Chinese title is an Indian work. 
It is in fact the Buddha-charita, a Life of Buddha by Aswaghosha 
originally written in Sanskrit, probably in the first century of the Christian 
era, and translated into Chinese by an Indian priest named Dharmaraksha 
about the year 420 A.D. The present translator is apparently not acquainted 
with Sanskrit and has therefore not been able to compare Dharmaraksha’s 
translation with the original. The learned editor however is quoted as 
expressing the opinion that the Sanskrit text, which has been published in 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia Series by Professor Cowell, is occasionally obscure 
and “ differs in many places from the Chinese version.” The Indian priest 
appears to have sometimes misunderstood the meaning of the Sanskrit, and 
sometimes to have suppressed passages which appeared to him not likely 
to be intelligible or interesting to Chinese readers. The existing Sanskrit 
text only contains 17 out of the 28 chapters of the Chinese, the latter has 
therefore preserved portions of the former which have been lost or omitted 
from the MSS. as we now have them. 

Interesting as this fact may be it does not give to the Chinese any special 
importance. Lives of Buddha abound both in Indian and Chinese litera- 
ture, and a translation of one of them possesses merely an interest of 
curiosity, it has but little value for historical or critical purposes. The 
present work is divided into five books. The first of these gives the well- 
known story from the birth to the “ great renunciation ” (mahabhinishkra- 
mana). The second relates the grief of Buddha’s family and friends at his 
disappearance, and their fruitless efforts to induce him to return. The 
third carries on the story to the attainment of Buddhahood and the turning 
of the ‘“‘ Wheel of the Law,” while the other two very briefly summarize the 
uneventful remainder of his life down to his death and the distribution of 
his relics. The incidents and discourses are throughout the same as those 
already known to us from Indian sources, and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that the work of Aswaghosha was based on the Mahdparinirvdna 
Sutra with which he, the religious adviser of King Kanishka, the great 
Scythian king of Northern India in the first century a.p. was probably 
familiar. ‘Though he was a follower of the Mahayana school there is little 
or no trace of the peculiar doctrines of that school in his work, which 
indeed hardly goes far enough into detail to give occasion for the display 
of sectarian peculiarities. 
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The translation is flowing and spirited, and there is an interesting intro- 
duction giving an account of the extant versions of the life of Buddha in 
Chinese. The notes at the end of the volume are also valuable. 


The first part of the translation of hymns from the Rig-veda, the second 
part of which by an oversight was reviewed first,* contains chiefly hymns to 
the Maruts or Storm-gods of the ancient Aryans. It is difficult to review 
such a work for two reasons. In the first place the learned editor not 
only admits that a final translation of the Rig-veda is impossible at present, 
but even doubts whether it will ever be possible. All he aspires to do is to 
translate what he can and thus “reduce the untranslatable portion to 
narrower and narrower limits.” It is in fullest accord with this aspect of 
' the question, that by far the greater part of this bulky volume of more than 
five hundred pages is occupied by dissertations on the meaning of doubtful 
words, and by controversy with other scholars as to the exact purport of 
particular Sanskrit words and phrases. The divergences of opinion are 
often startling, and it is obvious that in these controversies, the ordinary 
cultured European reader ignorant of Sanskrit, for whose benefit the series 
of “‘Sacred books” professes to be produced, can take no interest at all. 
Like the arguments of a celebrated lawyer they too often only “ make that 
darker which was dark enough without.” It is unnecessary to repeat what 
I have already written on this subject in my review of the second part of 
these hymns, the remarks I have made apply with even greater force to this 
volume. The Journal of the German Oriental Society, or some other 
learned periodical, and not (emphatically zo?) the “ Sacred Books” series 
is the proper place for abstruse discussions on knotty points of Sanskrit 
scholarship. 

Secondly, forgetting apparently the avowedly popular character of this 
series the eminent professor is careful to warn off from the work the very 
persons for whose benefit it was presumably intended. In a remarkable 
passage (Introduction, p. xxiii) he avows his deliberate desire to “prove 
attractive to serious students only, and frighten away the casual reader who 
has done so much harm by meddling with Vedic Antiquities.” Whilst 
recognising in the fullest degree the great benefit which the learned editor 
has conferred on the Western world by rendering accessible so many of 
the ancient scriptures of the mysterious East one may perhaps be permitted 
respectfully to ask a question of some practical importance. If by “ serious 
students” are meant only those few scholars who devote themselves to the 
study of Vedic Sanskrit, and if the term excludes the missionary, the rulers. 
and administrators of India, and those cultured and intellectual Europeans 
who wish to study the religions of India past and present with a view to the 
fuller comprehension and appreciation of the native mind, are the pur- 
chasers of this costly volume likely to be numerous enough to compensate 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for the outlay involved in its produc- 
tion? Would any ordinary publisher influenced only by commercial con- 
siderations undertake to bring out such a work? Conducted on these 


* Asiatic Quarterly Review for October 1897. 
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exclusive principles is the ‘‘ Sacred books” series likely to be generally 
useful or financially remunerative ? 

If the casual reader is a person to be despised, the serious reader is not. 
The study of Sanskrit—even classical Sanskrit—is not yet so general that 
ignorance of it is a thing which anyone need be ashamed of. It is, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate that no effort should be made in this volume to 
enlighten the serious reader. - Of course, under these circumstances any 
analysis of the contents of this volume would be out of place. It would 
only benefit the “casual reader,” who is not intended to be benefited. 
**Procul o procul este profani!” Perhaps however the casual reader, 
without being thought to intrude, may take a sample of the work at hazard, 
just a hasty peep as it were into the shrine, while the serious student’s back 
is turned. Hymn 166 on p. 209 for instance, contains 15 short verses, 
—two pages of big print. The notes extend to sixty pages! They include 
a long and profoundly learned treatise on Aditi, an ancient god or goddess ; 
and the drawback to them is that they generally tend to throw doubt on 
the accuracy of the translation adopted in the text by offering various 
alternative renderings, and by showing that other learned translators have 
understood the passage in a different way. Thus verse 6 runs: “ You, O 
terrible Maruts, whose ranks are never broken, favouradly fulfil our prayer / 
whenever your gory-toothed lightning dites, it crunches cattle like a well- 
aimed Jo/¢.” All the words here underlined are the subject of notes. The 
word translated “prayer” may also, as is shown by quotations, mean 
‘“*favour,” “ desire,” “ blessing,” “gift.” In more recent Sanskrit it means 
“good thought,” “right judgment,” “kindness,” “friendship.” ‘ Gory- 
toothed ” is avowedly a difficult word even to ancient Indian commentators. 
Some take it to mean a “ wild boar.” The rendering in the text is a con- 
jecture, which may or may not be right. ‘“ Bites” is the translation ofa. 
word which does not mean “bite” in any ether passage in the Rig-veda. 
It means “cut,” “ divide,” “ give,” ‘cut open or prepare a road.” The 
word rendered ‘‘crunches” is also somewhat uncertain, and that rendered 
“bolt” may also be explained in a variety of ways, the rendering in the 
text is conjectural only. 

Perhaps this specimen will satisfy the “casual reader” that he is not 
wanted here. The reviewer also fearing that he himself may be classed as 
a “casual reader ” discreetly retires. 
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The ‘Sacred Books of the East” Sertes. 


For facility of reference we publish at the end of some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (1st January, 1898); 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER.) 





First Series, Vols. I. -XXIV. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. 


Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 
Miter. Part I. tos. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. Gzorc 
Binter. Part I. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
Part I. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by James DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part I. tres. 6d. 
Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur’dn. 

E. H. PALMER. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishvu. Translated 
by Jutius JoLty. tos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgité, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
TrimBAK TELANG. . tos. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max Mi cter ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. Fauss6ut ; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, os. 6d. ‘, 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W..Ruys Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmama, according 
to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Jutius Eccexinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. tos, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
tavght in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by GzorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Miéicrer. Part II. 1os. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
Part II. os. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 
BERG. Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part Il. res. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.p. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davipvs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puzdarika; or, the 
Lotus of the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXII. — Gaina-Siitras. 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacosi. Part I. ros. 6d. 


Translated by 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 





Translated from 


Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Tran 
lated by JamEs DARMESTETER. 108. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E 
W. West. Part III. 1os. 6d. 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. Dem 
8vo., cloth. 


Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Geox 
BUHLER. 21s. 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmaza. Tran 
lated by Jutius Eccetinc. Part II. ras. 6d. 
Vols. XX VII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Book 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated ¥ 

James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 


Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Gvthya-Siitra 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated} 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. 12s. 6d. each. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Tras 
lated by L. H. Mitts. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by] 

“ Max Mitrer. Part I. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Tran 
lated by Jutius Jotty. Part I. Narada, Brzhasp 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Siitras, with Sanka 
Commentary. Translated by G. Tursaut. Part 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milind 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. R 
Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milind 
Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. The Contents of the Nasks, 
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f them, SHAN AND SIAM. 

ally will 

1898): By Capt. G. E. Gerini. 

STS I HAVE perused with great interest Mr. E. H. Parker’s article on Siam 

JLLER.) printed in last July’s (1897) number of the Review. Mr. Parker is so well 

known as an authority on Chinese philology and ethnography, that any- 

Tran thing he has to say on these subjects commands respect. To him almost 
a exclusively belongs the merit of having, during late years, called attention 

ted by & 


to the early seats of the Thai race in Yiinnan and elucidated many points of 
its primordial history by extracts and translations. from Chinese records. 
. Dem When dealing with such matters, however intricate, Mr. Parker is so 
thoroughly at home as to give scarcely any chance to the captious critic 


p= of exercising his ingenuity. But it is when he crosses. the southern 
. Tran boundary of Chinese speaking populations and discusses the problem of 
ane Bod racial development and the history of national growth of the peoples of the 
ranslated 9 Indo-Chinese peninsula, one of his favourite topics, that his Achill/is tendo 
.ya-Satn begins to show up ; for he is then treading upon ground almost entirely 
‘ranslated| unexplored and full of pitfalls. 
It may be said in his favour, however, that no subject is perhaps more ‘ 
II. Tras arduous than this, for early local records are almost entirely absent, while ; 
ated by | labourers in the field are far and few; so that in spite of the researches of 
a handful of willing and learned pioneers, our knowledge about the past 
pee of these interesting nations, has, so far, made very little progress. The 
5 ais reliable written records, except in Annam, scarcely go further back than 


uT. Part the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, while the information to be derived 
as to an earlier period from the few epigraphic monuments hitherto dis- 
covered is very scanty indeed. For the first twelve or thirteen centuries 
of the Christian Era we are thus left almost entirely to conjecture. Chinese 


ig Milind 
T. W. R 


rr historical works and cyclopedias offer, it is true, a mine of precious materials, 
Prag but in such a rough and promiscuous state as to be only in part available. 
> : The chronicles of Annam and of other Indo-Chinese states are generally 
7 by au concise and reticent as to the events of that early period ; and in many an 
a wane instance legend and fiction take the place of historical facts. Dealing with 
ted by JA the primordial life of Indo-Chinese nations becomes thus an exceedingly 
Part J difficult task fraught with dangers on every side. The enquirer has to 
d. proceed in the darkness by tentative /é/onnements, guided more by his 
ee. Tes instinct than by any peculiar landmarks, while failure lurks in every one 
patha-B of his footsteps. So he has to be cautious, and interrupt at every moment 
Sa df his staggering progress. The only viaticum that is likely to ensure some a 
J. 12s. 6d. meed of success in such hazardous undertakings is a thorough knowledge 
7 aM of the manifold languages spoken by the races and tribes of the region 
slated by under examination, but this alone. takes years of time and labour ; hence 
agg the scarcity of the workers in this field. 
ie Myself the humblest, and nevertheless, for upwards of sixteen years, one 
14 Taxa of the steadiest—a@ temps perdu—of these workers, always ready to hail 
with enthusiasm any successful step in the right direction, and to sym- 
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pathize with scholarly efforts that failed, as well as with the Icarian tumbles 
of amateur ethnologists and globetrotters which more rightly afford matter 
for hilarity, I do not in the least presume to pose as an authority on such 
difficult matters, neither am I bent on entering here into unprofitable con- 
troversies. My object is merely to rectify and clear up a few points of 
Mr. Parker’s paper where he has unfortunately slipped into error; and, 
above all, to confute his view as to the origin of the name of Siam, which 
I find entirely in contrast with the result of my researches. I shall start 
with the last subject as being of paramount importance, leaving the minor 
items to a passing notice in the sequel. 

From this and preceding articles published on the subject by Mr. Parker 
in the course of the last few years, it appears that he has made himself 
the champion of the novel theory of the derivation of the name of Siam 
from the term Shan. I have noticed it expounded in several of the pre- 
vious articles alluded to, but I kept my peace in the hope that some com- 
petent scholar, and if not, that time and research would point out to him 
its untenability. Seeing, however, from Mr. Parker’s recent contribution 
to the Review that he still holds on to his point as tenaciously as ever, 
and doubting from past experience whether anyone will come forward to 
challenge it, I have resolved to take up the cudgels myself in order to 
remove, if possible, the misleading impression that such a theory may 
leave upon the minds of the non-adepts in this kind of topic. Since the 
ground taken up is false, the sooner its weakness is exposed, the better ; 
hence I hasten to do it in as few words as possible, for pressure of other 
work prevents me from giving the subject the thorough and extensive 
treatment it deserves. I, therefore, limit myself here to the mere facts of 
the case, and these are as follows. 

The epigraphic evidence to be obtained so far as to the antiquity of the 
name of Sidm is unfortunately very small ; nevertheless it is worth relating. 
The first references are perhaps contained in the inscriptions engraved in 
explanation of two bassorilievi in the South-Western gallery of Angkor Vat 
in Kamboja. The scenes depicted are the war pageants of two princes or 
chiefs, evidently from Siam, for the inscriptions—numbered 27th and 28th 
respectively in Aymonier’s list*—call them, or their followers, in the one 
case Syam Kut, and in the other Syam Kak. The characters of these 
inscriptions are supposed to belong to the end of the eleventh century or 
to the beginning of the next one, but may very likely be much older. 

Then we have in the inscription numbered 409 B. 2, engraved on one of 
the pillars of the temple of P6 Nagar, in Campa,t the mention of slaves of 
“ Pukam Syam,” etc., being offered to serve in the temple of the goddess 
by King Jaya Parames’vara-varma Deva, who reigned between A.D. 1000 
and 1050 circa.{ Aymonier failed to see that the name Pukam means 
Pukim or Bukam, now called Pagan, the capital of an ancient state in 


* Les inscriptions en vieux Khmer, in the Journal Asiatique, August-Sept., 1883. 

+ See Aymonier’s Les inscriptions Tchames, in Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Feb., 1891, 
p. 29. 

t See Bergaigne’s L’ancien Royaume de Campda,in the Journal Asiatigue, Jan., 1888, 
pp. 36 and 79. 
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Burma, situated on the left bank of the Iravati a little above the 21st 
parallel of latitude. The state and its people were also called Pugam or 
Bukam after their capital, and they appear as such in most chronicles of 
Indo-China. I insist especially on this point, as in the second line of the 
same inscription Bergaigne reads the word Sudharma,* which may apply 
to Sudharma or Saddhammavnagara, the name of the ancient capital of 
Pegu now called Sathém, or Thatén. The fact of Pukam, Syam, Kvir 
(Khmer, or, perhaps, Azo ?), etc., slaves being offered to the temple, 
coupled with a possible reference to Sudharma or That6n, would seem to 
indicate that the Campa king had made some successful expedition against 
Pegu and Burma, through Kamboja and Siam, in the course of which he 
procured as prisoners of war the slaves of the several nationalities men- 
tioned above. This conjecture is further strengthened by the coincidence 
that the epithet Vijaya (victorious) follows in the inscription immediately 
after the king’s name. Now, we are apprised by the chronicles of Burma 
that, between circa A.D. 1010 and 1060 there reigned in Pukam a celebrated 
king by the name of An6dradha or Anuruddha, who conquered most of 
the neighbouring countries, including Thatén or Pegu, and part of the 
Shan states in Upper Burma. His conquest of Thatén took place, 
according to the Kalyani inscriptions of Pegu, in the year 1601 of the 
Buddhist and 419 of the Culla Saka, Era, corresponding to A.D. 1057. It 
is with Anuruddha that the rise of the Burmese as a nation dates. Prior 
to that we hear only of populations of Mon-Annam race occupying and 
swaying the countries now known as Burma, Pegu and Arakan. Burmese 
tribes may have settled in these countries early before the time of Anuruddha, 
but their influence was apparently of not much account, and they were 
a rude and uncivilized lot, unacquainted even with writing, which they 
learnt and introduced afterwards from Pegu upon their becoming masters 
of that remarkably civilized state. It is evident, therefore, that if the name 
of Shan for peoples of the Thai race originated among the Burmese, it 
must have come into use not earlier than about 4.D. 1050, the approximate 
date of Anuruddha’s conquest of the Shan states ; for, before that period, 
the Burmese were practically, or at least politically, non-existent. Now, if 
we turn to the Cam inscription referred to above, we see that the pre- 
sumed inroads of the victorious Cam king by which he procured slaves from 
Kamboja, Siam, Pegu and Pukam, must have occurred some short time 
before Anuruddha ascended the throne or commenced his career of a 
successful conqueror ; that is, during the first or the second decade of the 
eleventh century. ‘The first years of that century are the most probable 
date, as after that there arose in Kamboja a famous ruler by the name of 
Siirya-varman who was—according to the Khmer inscriptions—a thunder- 
bolt of war himself, and would hardly permit to his royal cousin of Campa 
to trespass upon his boundaries in order to proceed to Siam and Pegu. 
There is, on the other hand, the possibility that the Cam expeditions which 
the inscription gives us reason to regard as having occurred by land, took 
place instead by sea. Be it as it may, we have here a proof that the term 

* See Bergaigne’s L’ancien Royaume de Campa, in the Journal Asiatique, Jan. 1888, 
Pp. 79- 
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Siam existed in its present form and was well known as the name of a 
people and country from at least the beginning of the eleventh century ; 
that is, from a time when the Burmese, its supposed inventors, were 
probably as unknown in Indo-China as the Red-skins in ancient Greece or 
Rome. 

So far the evidence afforded us by the inscriptions. It is not much 
indeed, as with any other subject of importance to the ethnologist or the 
historian regarding which these monuments are laid under contribution ; 
though it is already something in favour of the antiquity of the form Syam 
in comparison with its pretended prototype Shan. 

But I have yet another argument which is decisive on the point and 
throws the name of Siam right back into the very first century of our era. 
This argument was the outcome of my researches on the ancient geography 
of Indo-China which resulted in the identification of most places named by 
Ptolemy in the India Extra-Gangem, and enabled me to show that the 
city or district of Samaradé, located by the eminent Alexandrine 
geographer on the shores of the Gulf of Siam, is nothing more nor less 
than Sama-ratthé or Syamarastra, i.e., Siam proper.* This identification 
is absolutely certain and no possible muddling and shuffling of Ptolemy’s 
data can shake it. I found the very same form Sdama-ratthé referred to 
above, in ancient Pali and Lau palm-leaf books composed and written in 
Northern Siam ; but as we have no certain knowledge as to their date, we 
cannot take them as unimpeachable evidence of the antiquity of that form 
of the name of Siém. Ptolemy’s reference to it is, however, sufficient to 
testify as to its existence as early at least as the beginning of the first cen- 
tury ; that is, fully nine hundred years before the Burmese gave sign of life. 

After Ptolemy come the Chinese annalists who speak of the states of 
Hsien (or Siem) and Lo-huh (or Lo-huk) as existing from the seventh 
century ; but I shall for the moment refrain from discoursing of these two 
kingdoms as I shall have occasion, later on, to revert to them in order to 
establish their identity. I omit, likewise, other arguments of minor im- 
portance which might be adduced to show the continuity of existence 
of the term Siam throughout almost each successive century that elapsed 
between Ptolemy’s time and the date of the Khmer and Cam inscriptions 
quoted at the outset of this enquiry. It will be sufficient to know, for the 
present, that the name of Sidm can be traced back for certain to the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second, century of the Christian era. 
Such, so far as I can make out, is the evidence that we can derive from 
ancient records. 

It remains now to see what philology can teach us in respect of the 
priority, of one over the other, of the two terms Shan and Siam. In the 
first place, let us examine the structure of the Burmese word Shan from 
which the name for Siam and its people is alleged to have been derived. 


That word is, in Burmese, generally written in two ways, i.e. og|Se 
(Hsyama or Hsyam, pronounced Shyam or Shyan) and qe (Hrama or 


* See my demonstration of this point in last July’s and forthcoming numbers of the 
Journal, R. Asiatic Society. 
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Hram, pronounced Sham or Shan).* No more faithful transliteration 
could be given in Burmese characters of the Sanskrit term Syama ; and, 
as it 7s on the written spelling and not on the pronunciation, that we must 
rely in all Indo-Chinese languages in which letters often undergo phonetic 
alterations in being pronounced, this is in itself, more than sufficient 
evidence to explode the peregrine theory of the derivation of Siam from 
Shan. For, mark,—there is here no question of a final anusvara, but of 
a final m and visarga, which latter is silenced by a wira@ma symbol. It is 


worthy of note, moreover, that the palatal sibilant s is expressed by ap (hs) 
or 9) (sh) as it ought to be. If Shan was the correct spelling, this would 
be expressed by azusvara or by final x following after the 4s or sf, as in 


9 or OD ; and 99 or o05. I defy anyone to find me a dona fide 
instance in Burmese literature in which Shan as the name of a country and 
people is written differently from AHsyam or Sham. Nor is this all. If 
this geographical or ethnic name Shaz really existed in this form, it would 
be undoubtedly known to neighbouring populations. But nothing of the 
sort occurs; neither the so-called Shans themselves nor any of their 
neighbours know anything about it. And further, none of the Indo- 
Chinese nations, the Burmese in their spoken language excepted, write or 
pronounce the name with a final z as in Shan; but always with an m. 


Thus the Mon or Taleng write and pronounce 6008 (Sem) or 699 


(Sem); the Asamese and Kachin say Sam, the Malays Siam; the 
Khmers Siem, the Cam Syam. Even the Siamo-Malays in the Malay 
Peninsula are called Sam-sam. The Chinese, it is true, write Aszen ; but 
this character is pronounced Siam in Hakka, ¢s¢m in Cantonese and Hsiem 
in Annamese, which sounds represent the Khmer form Szem still met with 
in some names of districts on the Kambojan borders, such as Stem-radé, 
now Siem-rit (Syama-rastra). In Chinese the character # (Hsien) 
means “sun-rise,” and corresponds thus in sense to the Sanskrit-Pali 
Udaya, which occurs in the compound Sukhodaya (Sukha + udaya =“ the 
dawn of prosperity”) the name of Sukhothai, the former capital of 
Northern Siam, and, at times, of the whole of the country. It seems there- 
fore to me that the Chinese, in adopting that character, had the double 
object in view of representing phonetically the name of Siam, and of con- 
veying part of the meaning expressed in the name of her capital, Sukhothai. 

I. regret that I cannot develop this subject further within the narrow 
compass of this paper ; but I hope to have sufficiently demonstrated that 
the term Syd@ma—or as I write it for simplicity’s sake, Si@m—as the name 
of a country and people, existed for ages before the Burmese phonetic 
abortion Shan or Shyam, which is but an imitation of it. The theory of 
the derivation of Siam from Shan, being diametrically opposed to all 
argument furnished us by philology and historical records of all kinds, 
becomes thus untenable and must fall to the ground and there remain 
buried until it can be proved that the Burmese existed as a nation in their 


* See Judson’s Burmese-English Dictionary, pp. 647 and 530, respectively. 
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present seats and ruled all over Indo-China for ages before Ptolemy’s time. 
This I think a rather hard task, especially after I shall have proved, as I 
hope to do in a short time hence, that the famous Pyz (read Pru) and 
Kanran and Sak out of whom the Burmese nation has been hitherto held 
to have sprung, are nothing else but populations of the great Mofi-Annam 
race, still represented up to this day by the For or Poru, the So or Suk, 
and the Kha Kau of the Mé-Khong valley, who have nothing to do with the 
Tibeto-Burmese of the present Burma. But I hope to get further and 
show that a connection exists between the Xhami—also reputed to be of 
the Tibetan stock—with the Khamu of the Upper Mé-Khong at Ltiang 
P’hra-Bang and the Ahamé (commonly called Khmers) of Kamboja. It 
will then result that the whole of the present Burma Pegu and Arakan 
were, up to quite modern times, occupied almost exclusively by populations 
of Mon-Annam race, and that the early so-called Burmese kingdoms, up to 
the time of Anuruddha and even further, were formed out of people of 
that race, the Py (Pru) etc., whom the actual Burmese regard as their 
ancestors! This explains the fact of the Pyi being still found, according 
to Chinese writers who call them Ph or Piao, as late as A.D. 796 at 
Momien.* 

Thg present Burmese would then result to be a quite modern nation, 
almost the very latest settlers—of Tibetan extraction—in Burma, of whom 
the present J/ro represent the most modern branch; whence their name 
of Mro-ma or Mram-ma, corrupted afterwards into Bramma and Burma. 
Thus do ancient theories pass away, exploded in the light of modern 
research ; and the antiquity of the Burmese as a nation, as well as their 
descent chiefly from the Pyi and Sak, becomes a myth. Vice-versa, the 
latter named tribes of whom only a few years ago Capt. Forbes, firmly 
convinced of their non-existence but in fable, could say that they “are now 
as unknown in Burma as the Trinobantes are in Middlesex,”} assume 
concrete body and form and prove to be alive still, if not on the banks of 
the Iravati and Salvin, at least on those of their next great fluvial neigh- 
bour on the east, the Mé-Khong. 

In Siam the case is not dissimilar. Here we have a country known 
from at least eighteen centuries by the Sanskrit name of Sya@ma, and in- 
habited from prehistorical times by tribes of the same Mdf-Annan race as 
settled in Pegu, Burma and Kamboja, in fact, all over the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula ; a country which, like her neighbours, received its civilization 
from India and was at a subsequent period invaded by populations of a 
different stock who gradually substituted themselves—though not entirely 
—for the original settlers. I say “not entirely” because patches still 
peopled by the original inhabitants appear in the mountainous recesses of 
the land. The essential difference between the earlier and the later 
settler is that, while the former were a hill-people, the latter are a valley- 
dwelling population par excellence, hence their inherited preference for 
the low lands and the banks of streams and lakes, which may be ascribed 
to atavism and goes a good deal towards explaining their constant pushing 
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* See Parker’s notes in Notes and Queries, China Review, vol. xx., p. 393; Anno 1893. 
+ Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India, p. 55. 
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towards the plains that are found in the southern part of Indo-China. 
Elsewhere I have explained how this characteristic procured them within 
Chinese borders the name of /a-2, and in the parts of Indo-China subject 
to Indian influence and civilization the Sanskrit epithet of Dronaka, still 
subsisting under the forms Doan, Doania, etc., and rendered by Ptolemy 
as Doanai. But their racial name was Lau or Az-Lau, for which they soon 
substituted the title—and not name—of Zhai. Lau was once in their 
language, as I found out, a pronoun of the first person ; or, more probably, 
their original word for “ man” or “ person”; as proper personal pronouns 
did not exist at the outset in Indo-Chinese languages, and all words used 
to that effect were in essence nothing but expressions of the meanings : 
“this man,” “that man,” etc. which were replaced afterwards, with the 
setting in of more refined manners, by more courteous and even servile 
forms of speech, such as: “this servant,” or slave, “‘that servant,” etc. 
Thus in Khami, Khamu and Khamé (Khmer) these tribal names mean 
nothing but “man” or “ person,” and were originally made to do duty for 
the personal pronoun “I.” Zz, Zi, Loz, etc., now still met with as names 
of branches of the Thai race, are as many other forms of the original 
personal pronoun and designation for “man,” Zau.* ‘The term A/ pre 
fixed to the latter in the compound 47-Zau, is the Thai word for “ male,” 
as / is the one used for “female”; both are employed also as masculine 
and feminine articles and even instead of the pronouns “he,” “her”; whence 
Ai-Lau may mean the “ Male Zaw,” as well as “The Zau (men or people).” 
Of course the two pronouns @ and z have now become vested with a con- 
temptuous character in the modern parlance, and were thus discarded from 
polite speech ; being only applied to low and despicable persons. Such 
is the fate of many other words which were formerly in common use and 
bore no disparaging meaning ; the term Zdw itself, for instance, is now 
disliked to a degree by the people of C’hieng-mai and Luang P’hra-Bang, 
when applied to them by their elder relatives and suzerains, the present 
Siamese. : 

Having thus explained the ancient name of the race, Zau or Az Lau, I 
am now bound to add a word as to how they came to adopt afterwards their 
epithet of Zhai, held to mean “ free,” which forms now the sole accepted 
name for many of their branches, especially the northern ones. I do this 
at the risk of appearing lengthy, in view of the fact that the origin of 
this term is so far unknown and its application misunderstood and even 
denied as a Thai word; the Rev. Cushing going so far as to say, in the 
introduction to his Grammar of the so-called Shan Language :+ “ Many 
inquiries made in different parts of the Shan country which I have visited 
have failed to obtain any evidence that the same meaning [of “ free”] is 
attached to the name [ Za/ or Zaz’ by the Shans as by the Siamese ; neither 
have I been able to elicit any satisfactory explanation of the word from the 
Shans. It may be that the Siamese changed the form of the name by 
adopting the aspirated ¢ so as to have it to embody a meaning com- 


* {ff pronounced /# or 4 in Hainan, is still a pronoun there for the second person, 


meaning thou or you. 
ft Rangoon, American Mission Press, 1871. 
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memorative of some great event in their history. As the unaspirated 
form of the name is employed by all the divisions of the Tai family except 
the Siamese, it is natural to suppose shat to be the original form until some 
positive evidence to the contrary can be adduced.” 

Over two and a half decades have now elapsed since the above was 
written, and no new information or evidence having come forth, the question 
remains at the point it was. Meanwhile, globe-trotters and amateur- 
ethnologists continue to quote Cushing and, after him, Pallegoix, and Sir 
John Bowring, and Crawfurd and La Loubére; and would go even 
down to antediluvian authorities if there were any such on Siam, rather 
than study to find out some new facts for themselves on this matter ; for 
it must be avowed, the authorities just named were eminent and diligent 
scholars, but it should not be forgotten that they were also pioneers writing 
at a time when all about this country was pitch dark, and research next to 
impossible through difficulty of travelling and of procuring ethnological 
material. Now that there are much ampler facilities for this, willing and 
bona fide \abourers should give up the habit of dry-nursing themselves 
exclusively with the stuff accumulated by the early pioneer labourers in this 
field, and of continuing to dish it up in stereotyped form, usgue ad nauseam 
in their new publications, zew in reality only in the paper upon which they 
are printed. The work accomplished by those early labourers, was good 
enough in their time, but it can scarcely satisfy the exigencies of modern 
research and criticism, though many a thing said by them still holds 
good and now and then recent research proves the old men to be right in 
some of the opinions or theories that they advanced. Such, for instance, 
is the case in respect of the name of Sidm, which Pallegoix and others held 
to have been derived from the Sanskrit Syama, a mere conjecture which is 
now found confirmed by the arguments adduced above. As regards the 
name Zvaz?, Pallegoix was not wrong in rendering it “ free,” which, I shall 
show directly, is only one of its meanings or, rather, of its indirect or 
inferred, interpretations. But he could give no clue as to its etymology, 
neither could Cushing who holds a brief for the unaspirated, in preference 
to the aspirated, form of the word. Just to give an idea as to the meagre 
standard attained as yet by the philological study of the Thai branch of 
languages in Cushing’s time, I may quote the following from the introduc- 
tion to his Shan and English Dictionary :* “The Chinese. Few words in 
use among the central and southern Shan principalities are derived from 
this language.” Now, the fact is that, in the course of a comparison of the 
languages and dialects spoken by several branches of the Thai race,— 
variously styled: Siamese, Lau, both white and black bellied ; Shan, etc.— 
with the languages and dialects spoken in the provinces of China lying to 
the south of the Yangtsa river, I found that nearly the whole body of the 
Thai language proper can be retraced there; a circumstance which when 
made better known and patent by the vocabularies I am now preparing, 
will necessitate the breaking up of the arrangement by which this language 
is now held to form a separate family, and the classing of it as a group 
or branch of the Sinztic or Southern Sinitic, family of speech, thus fulfilling 


* Rangoon, American Mission Press, 1881, p. 15. 
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Capt. Forbes’ prognostication of nearly twenty years ago.* Zzhai, in its 
aspirated and correct form, is but one of the many thousand words of 
Sinitic origin that still constitute so great a portion of the Sidmese and 
allied languages; and is identical in meaning and pronunciation with 
the Chinese 4 or, I should say rather, # usually transliterated /’a7 by 
Sinologists. The meaning of both these Chinese characters—which are 
but a derivation the one of the other, is “great, eminent, exalted ”; and 
both are used as terms of respect and as prefaces in titles, just like the term 
Maha is in Indian languages. Why should the ancient Lau call themselves 
“ great, eminent, exalted”? The reason is not far to seek, neither are 
parallels wanting among eastern nations. Did not the victorious invaders 
of India from the Pamirian plateau call themselves Arya, i.e., the “noble” 
or “excellent”? The Lau and their relatives, had plenty of arguments for 
holding themselves great. Not only did they found in South-western 
Yiinnan that powerful confederation of Chau or principalities that held 
Chinese imperial armies in check for so many centuries and even eventually 
threatened the throne of the “‘Son of Heaven”; but advancing into Northern 
Siam on one side, and into Northern Burma on the other, they shook to 
their foundations the two mightiest Indo-Chinese kingdoms of the time: 
Pegu and Kamboja, whom they reduced to mere shadows ; and, not content 
with extending their sway over almost the whole of Indo-China, pushed 
on their conquests even unto the Indian borders and made themselves 
masters of Asam, which owes to them its present name. In fact, the branch 
of the Lau that conquered the latter named country, changed their title of 
“ great” or “excellent” (Zaz) for its Sanskrit synonym Asama =“ peerless, 
unequalled”; and are still now known by that name, corrupted by them 
into Ahom. Other branches in that neighbourhood preferred to style them- 
selves Kham-di, “ good-gold,” meaning, possibly, refined gold; wrongly 
spelled Khamti. Others, yet, especially the elder or major branch estab- 
lished in the upper valleys of the Iravati, Sahvin and Mé-Khong, not 
content with the simple epithet of Thai, added to it other synonyms, such 
as Zéang = major, and Yai = great, becoming thus known as Zhaz-/iiang and 
Thai-yadi, the “ most-eminent” or “greatly eminent”; but, as by that time 
the term ¢ai had already become a proper name for the race, we might 
translate those two compound terms as “ Major Zhai” and “ Great That.” 
The term Zzhai-liang, often corruptly written Zaz-lung, Tairong, etc., is 
nothing else than the Chinese digram 3 $€ read in Cantonese and 
Annamese ¢hai-lung or thai-long ; where Jiéing,—like its Siamese derivate 
diang—means “eminent, glorious, surpassing.” Ya, pronounced “ai 
(i.e. zyaz) by the so-called Shan or Western Lau, is probably the Chinese 
#£ (yau) or some akin ideograph, which in some dialects and in Annamese 
is pronounced zgieu ; whence, I think, the surname Vgiew given to the 
That-ydi, though this latter is also explained as meaning /Vgz, i.e. snake. 
Ma-tuan-lin does in fact tell us of the Nan-Chau branch of the Ai-Lau that 
they were also named Zung-wei or “ dragon-tails ”; but such nick-names are 
generally corruptions of local terms designedly contrived by alien races to 
suit their special purpose of turning into contempt or ridicule the natives ; 
* Ob. ctt.y p. 131. 
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such for instance is the name of the Kami of Arakan, maliciously trans- 
formed into Khwé-myi (dog-tails) by the Burmese. Hence, I think that 
the name of the /Vgiew is but a synonym or form of the term yd or fai = 
great. 

It will be seen from the examples given above that the tendency of the 
Lau and their relatives to magnify themselves by titles meaning great, 
eminent, unequalled, etc., is general in all the branches of the race, though 
not peculiar to them alone, for we find numerous instances of the same 
idiosyncrasy in China as well as in India and elsewhere in the East. But 
in Indo-China we may take it for granted that it is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Thai race. It will also be evident, from the etymology 
we gave of the term Z/az/, that the correct spelling of this word is Zhai or 
T°ai in the aspirated form retained up to this day by the Siamese ; and not 
Tai as modified by a section of the so-called Shans.* The Lau of 
C’hieng-mai and Liiang P’hra-Bang, however, write and pronounce it with 


the aspirated 4, i.e. ¢# or 1. This letter corresponding to the d of Sanskrit 


and Pali terms in Siamese transliteration and pronunciation, the term 
Thai was given a classic air by the addition of a final y, and was henceforth 


written ‘tne instead of ‘ln as formerly, in order to make it look like a trans- 


literation of the Pali or Sanskrit daya, and a corruption of jaya, jayin, etc. 
meaning victory or victorious. In some Pali MSS. of works compiled in 
Siam and Lau I found the name of the Thai often under the forms Daya 
and Deyya. So strong is the belief in a classic derivation of the term Zhai 
among some Siamese, that I found in several texts the term Sukhothai 
(ie. Sukhodaya or Sukhadaya) the name of the ancient Sidmese capital, 
explained as Zhai pen sukh, i.e. “ The Happy Zhaz.” I can hardly believe 
that when this new name was given that city—originally known as Hari- 
pufja or Haripufijaya—the above consideration had anything to do with 
the choice of its appellation. At any rate, the meaning of the word Zhaz 
is well known both in Siam and Lau ; for it is used still, especially among 
the Lau, to denote a noble, an excellent person, free from bondage or 
passion, exactly as the term Aviya is employed in the Buddhist Scriptures. 
In this sense it may be said that it means “free”; but not quite exactly as 
this word is commonly understood in non-Buddhist countries. In fact, 
among the Lau, the venerable ¢heras of the Church are, up to this day, 
termed Chau Thai, i.e. Noble Lords. I met with this expression in most 
of the Lau MSS. that passed through my hands, and I know that it is still 
used in common parlance all over the Lau country ; hence I feel rather 
surprised at the Rev. Cushing having missed it. No wonder that he found 
it impossible to account for the meaning “ free ” ascribed to it by Pallegoix, 
who evidently obtained it from some learned Siamese and did not trouble 
himself with, or had not the means of, tracing it back to its original applica- 
tion. 

With this I hope to have plainly demonstrated that the term Zhai is a 


* The Zhai of Burma and other branches of the same race, have a tendency to change 
many aspirated into unaspirated consonants. 
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mere epithet, or title, of Chinese derivation like most words of the Zhai 
language proper ; adopted by the branches of the ancient Lau race that 
settled in the northern parts of Siam and Burma, to distinguish and exalt 
themselves after a successful career of conquest in those countries. After 
they made themselves masters of the whole of Siam and founded there an 
empire which gradually extended far into Pegu and Upper Burma, they 
became, of course, known to the neighbouring nations by the name of 
Syama, i.e. Siamese ; and it is from that time only that the origin and use 
of the Burmese term Shan can be said to date. It would, of course, be 
an error to hold that the old Siamese, i.e. the early occupants of Siam, 
were people of the Thai race, for we have shown that the country was 
under the sway of a Moii-Annam population ; but the modern term Shan, 
as employed by the Burmese means evidently nothing else but the 
Syama, i.e. the Siamese, or people of the Thai race that in later times 
settled and ruled Siam and do so still at present. It is therefore merely 
an obvious truism, and no novel discovery whatever, to assert that the 
present Siamese and Shans are identical, since Shan means Sidmese and 
nothing else; but it would be more logical and dss tautological to say 
instead: Modern Siamese and Thai; or, Shan and Thai. In conclusion, 
I may express a hope—though by no means sanguine in expecting that it 
will be fulfilled,—that the term San,—as a most incorrect and mis- 
leading expression, unearthed by a few Anglo-Burman pioneers from one 
of the most phonetically-unreliable languages, in order to meet the 
exigencies of the moment,—be once for all discarded by scholars ; and 
that the more correct terms Sidmese, Thai, Lau, etc. be adopted hence- 
forward to designate the various branches of the Thai race. The Burmese 
and Siamese Shan States may just as well be termed the Burmese Thai 
(or Lau) and the Siamese Lau States, without history, geography and 
the allied sciences having to suffer from this innovation. But the use 
of the term Shan is already so deeply rooted among European scholars, 
especially among British officials in the Burmese service, that I hardly 
think this hint will be heeded. Anyhow, I have now done with the 
most important point which I was anxious to clear up in these pages ; 
I shall now proceed to deal with a few items of minor importance in 
Mr. Parker’s paper in the same order as they occur to the reader. 

At page 113 it is said of the Nan-Chao confederation that its territory 
“was bordered on the west by the Hindu kingdom of Magadha.” I do 
not know what is the combination of characters, occurring in the Chinese 
history of the Nan-Chao quoted by Mr. Parker, which he transliterates as 
Magadha ; but I observe that Ma-tuam-lin has C/’ieh-?’o, and the great 
Chinese cyclopedia quoted by Hervey de St. Denis in his translation, 
p. 231, Chieh-’o, which is certainly not Magadha, as it is, by some 
authorities, held to be the same as Chu-f’o of the kingdom of P’iao-kuo 
(Pegu or Pago). Now, I have demonstrated elsewhere that Chu-j’o, 
Shu-p’o, Shé-p’o or Tu-f’o, as it is variously spelled and pronounced, 
corresponds to the present Upper Burma and very likely extended to the 
Kubo valley. It is, I believe, the Zhafec of the Arabs and the Davaka 
one of the five frontier countries of Samudra Gupta’s realm, in circa 
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A.D. 345-380, hitherto unidentified) of the Indian inscriptions. C/’ieh-fo, 
or Xia-t’o, may then correspond to Kartripura (another of the unidentified 
frontier countries mentioned together with the above) ; or to Chattala, a 
district said to have once formed part of the state of Tripura, which must 
have occupied the interval between the Kubo valley and Tipperah, 
extending to the sea coast of Chittagong as well. Very likely it was by 
the Chinese often confounded and assumed to be one with the neigh- 
bouring Davaka or Upper Burma. The most logical construction that 
can be put upon the Chinese text seems then, that the Nan-Chao 
confederation was coterminous on the west with Upper Burma or Davaka. 
That’s all. 

At page 113 I find it further stated that “the Pra-ke’o inscription of 
Bangkok is Siamese, written in Sanskrit character.” This is a mistake ; 
the characters are not any form of the Devanagari, but a mere ancient type 
of Siamese writing of the 13th century, sometime before introduced, as I 
found out, from the Malay Archipelago. 

At page 115 we are told that “it was only after Kublai Khan’s death in 
1294, that the name Svem (or Siam as it is still pronounced in one Chinese 
dialect) appeared in Chinese history.” This may be very well; but what 
about the states of Asien and Zo-huh mentioned in Chinese cyclopedias 
as being known since the T’ang period, i.e. some six centuries previous to 
that?* I suppose Mr. Parker does not mean to infer that the name of 
Siam was not known to the Chinese and did not appear in their literature 
until 1294, which would seem little likely. Yet, in the same page, he 
appears intent to convey the impression that the “two conflicting states of 
Siam and Lohuk” did not become known to the Chinese until a.D. 1368. 
After stating that Lohuk conquered Siam, he feels inclined to identify the 
former with Marco Polo’s Zochac ; and then he calls attention (p. 116) to 
two other countries by the name of Zovéet and Zanmeiliu, both referred to 
in Chinese accounts. 

According to Chinese authors, the region of /Ysten or Siem was sterile 
and unsuitable for cultivation, while that of Zo-huh or Lo-huk was flat and 
marshy, and yielded all sorts of agricultural produce. Both these coun- 
tries have been long ago satisfactorily identified by me: Zo-huh or Lo-huk 
with Zohavara or Lavapuri—the present Lophburi—then called Zahor or 
Lahét; and Hsien with the western and northern part of Siam. With 
this explanation the Chinese statement that Zohuh conquered Hsien will 
be found in accordance with historical tradition ; while if we assume Zohuh 
to be Marco Polo’s Zochac and this to be Zawék which, by the way did 
not become the seat of Kambojan kings until the second part of the 
14th century, we obtain a result diametrically opposed to historical truth 
which is that Siam then conquered Kamboja, and not Kamboja Siam. 

I may add moreover that, in my opinion, Marco Polo’s Zochac or Locat 
is not Zawék at all, but Ligor, referred to by the Chinese under the 
names of Zu-kia. Another state alluded to by them under the name 
of #4 ith (Zo-yiish) as being situated at the southern end of the Malay 


* See Pung-st-yang-k'ao, etc., quoted by De Rosny in his Peuples Orientaux etc. 
Paris, 1886, p. 198, f.n. : 
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Peninsula, is the same country as the one whose Chinese name Parker 
spells, according to the Annamese pronunciation, Zo-vief. This spelling 
is of no help in this case, for the country meant cannot be other but 
Johor or Ligor, the names of which approach pretty well to the Chinese 
sounds Lo-yiieh. I strongly propend for Ligor, not only on account of a 
closer similarity in name, but also because this state extended to the 
southern end of the peninsula including Johor as well. Ligor becomes 
therefore identical with Marco Polo’s Lochac, and the Lu-kia and Loyiieh 
(pronounced Zo-wok in one dialect) of the Chinese. The position of 
Lo-yiieh at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula appears to me to 
result quite clearly from an extract quoted by Chavannes* from the T’ang 
annals, in which it is said in substance that to the south of the peninsula 
one comes to a strait one hundred / wide from north to south on the 
northern shore of which is situated the kingdom of Zo-yiieh, while on the 
southern one lay the realm of Fo-shih, ie. Sri Bhoja or Palembang in 
Sumatra. 

It remains to deal with what Parker styles ‘a mysterious state called 
Tanmeiliu.” There is no more mystery about it since I have discovered 
and fixed the position of Ptolemy’s cape and town which he terms Zéma/a, 
at the mouth of the Bassein river. This is the Zanmet/iu of the Chinese, 
and the Simihla or Tha-mee-h/a,t of the present day. It will be seen that 
the road and sailing distances correspond to those given, if Zanmeiliu be 
placed there, the only thing a little bit out of order being the bearing of 
Lohuk ; but this shortcoming may be overlooked on the score that giving 
correct bearings is by no means the Chinese /or¢e. 

Proceeding further down in page 116, I come at the name of the 
Siamese king in 1371 given there as Sam-let Chao P’t-ya. ‘This cannot 
be meant for anything else but Somdet Chau P’hiya or Somdet Phra: 
Chau, the latter version being undoubtedly the most correct. It is not a 
name as Parker thinks, but a mere title equivalent to “ His Majesty the 
King,” and therefore common to all the Siamese sovereigns. The render- 
ing Somdet Chau Phra suggested by him sounds as nonsense in Siam, 
and never existed as a title. The monarch who sent the 1370 embassy to 
China was Paramarajadhiraj I. (pronounced Borom-racha-thi-rat), who 
reigned A.D. 1370-1382. 

Again, on the same page, under the date 1652, the name of the king 
given as “ Sém-liet Pala Ku-lung Chao Mahu-lukk’un Vu-ti-ya P'u-ai” 
is another mere title, the correct reading for which is: Somdet Phra: Chau 
Krung Mahia-nakhin Ayudhiya (Mahanagara Ayudhia) P’hit-yai; meaning : 
His Majesty, Lord of the Krung (river, meant for the territory on both 
banks, i.e. the kingdom) of the capital Ayudhya, Supreme Ruler. PAi-yai 
means properly Great Being or Chief, but is used in the sense of Sovereign, 
or Supreme Ruler. 

Thus corrected and explained, the title holds good also for the sovereign 
reigning in 1736, with the only variants that here the terms P’a (P’/ra -) 


* Les Religieux Eminents, etc. Paris, 1894, p. 42, fin. 2. 
+ This is the barbarous spelling adopted in the British Burma Gazetteer, vol. ii., 


p- 722. 
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and sz (fri) are prefixed and affixed, respectively, to the title of the 
capital; whence it follows that we must read: Vara mahainagara Sri 
Ayudhyad. Mr. Parker is completely out in his interpretation and in the 
deductions he makes as to the hereditary titles of Chau, etc. The per- 
sonal names of the Kings of Siam were once held too sacred to be handed 
down in letters to foreign countries and uttered by vulgar lips. Hence 
none but the general title as given above was used. In proof of this I 
may refer to Tachard’s work, where it will be seen* that the title of the 
king who sends presents by La Loubére to Louis XIV. of France in 1687, 
was laid down in the letter accompanying them in an almost identical 
form: Somdet Phra: Chau Krung Thep Phra: Maha-nakhin, Phu Yai. 
The only differences are here that the term Zvzef’, representing the 
Sanskrit Devya or Daivya =“ Divine,” is added to qualify the kingdom of 
celestial abode, and that the name of the capital, Ayudhya, is suppressed. 
It will be clearly seen on the other hand, that the personal name of the 
king,—which was Warai (Narayana), and, in extended form, Phra: Narai 
Ramathibodi (Vara Narayana Ramiadhipati)—does not appear here one 
whit. Hence it is an error to hold that the names given in Chinese 
records for the Siamese kings are anything else but general titles as I 
explained above ; and the remark made at p. 117 that the king who sent 
tribute in 1749 was of slightly different name from those reigning in 1736 
and 1652 becomes thus obviously inadmissible and misleading. 

We now come (p. 117) to the reign of P’hya Tak-Sin about which a 
good deal of confusion has been made not only here, but in most books 
on Siam, on account of the meagre information available in Pallegoix 
and John Bowring, to the globe-trotters ignorant of the language and 
history of the country—who wrote the majority of those books. Even 
Turpin, who worked up from information supplied him by an eye-witness 
of the events that ushered in P’hya Tak’s reign, does not tell us much 
that is either valuable or reliable on this personage. Among other things 
he states that he was born of a Chinese woman,{ which is absolutely 
incorrect. I have, however,—among the several thousand MS. volumes 
which I had occasion to hunt up or unearth in this country and examine 
during the last decade or so,—hit upon a biographical sketch and genealogy 
of P*hya Tak; and find myself therefore in a position of throwing all 
necessary light on the mystery of the origin and doings of this remarkable 
man. 

He was born in a.D. 1734 of a Chinaman from T’ai-hung} in the T’ai- 
chou district, by the name of Yéng (or Ying, 54) who was Khiin Phat 

* Second voyage de Siam. Amsterdam, 1689, p. 258. 

t Hist. civile ct naturelle du royaume de Siam, par M. Turpin. Paris, 1771, vol. ii., 
p- 336. 

t & pit I think, though I have no means of verifying whether this is the correct 
spelling. The Siamese text has Hai Héng, which the Chinese here say is a mistake, 
Whether 7°ai-hung or Hai Hung be the correct spelling, it is nevertheless certain that 
the future P’hya Tak’s father hailed from the T’ai-chou district. After P’hy? Tak 
ascended the throne, the T’ai-chou Chinese residents in Sidm were, in fact, out of respect 


for the king’s ancestry, termed Cin-diang, i.e., “eminent, or great, Chinamen,” and 
enjoyed great favour at court. 
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or gambling farmer at Ayuthia and had married there a Siamese woman 
by the name of Wok Jeng (Pied-starling) and established himself on the 
road round the city walls, just opposite the residence of C’hau P’hya 
Chakkri the Minister of the North (not to be confounded with the C. P. 
Catatari the founder of the present dynasty of Sidmése sovereigns). The 
boy looked well and healthy; but a day or two after birth, while he was 
lying still nameless in the 4vaddng, or corn van,* an ominous incident 
occurred which impressed an entirely new turn to his life and ultimately led 
him to wear a noble royal crown instead of a prosaic Chinese guewe. He 
was found in the morning with the body of a python coiled round his tiny 
person. This was considered by his father as an exceedingly unlucky 
omen, portending dire calamities, which usually involves in China, it is 
said, the abandonment of the child or the drowning of the same in a 
stream. The mother could hardly be made to acquiesce in the rejection 
of her offspring imposed by the superstitious husband, and thus a conjugal 
dispute arose in the hitherto happy household, largely interspersed with 
loud cries and wailings. While this noise was going on, the old Chau 
P’hya Chakkri had just come down to the road entrance to his residence 
in order to distribute alms of food to the passing monks. Hearing the 
unusual tumult and wailing in the Chinaman’s house opposite, he sent to 
enquire into the cause, and upon being apprised of what had happened, 
he proceeded at once to the Chinaman’s abode, and in order to cut short 
all altercation he proposed that since the Chinaman was resolved to part 
company with the baby, he would take charge of the latter himself, if 
agreed upon. This was readily and gladly consented to by the married 
couple, and Chau P’hya Chakkri became thus the protector of the child, 
whom he had nursed and taken care of exactly as he would of a son of 
his own. Upon the boy completing one month of age, he named him 
Sin, a Siamese word which means “wealth.” He took afterwards such a 
liking to him that he eventually adopted him. When Vaz Sin, or ‘Master 
Sin,” had become a grown-up lad, he presented him at court to take 
service as page in the king’s household. Young Sin began thus the career 
of a successful Siamese official, becoming in about 1760 assistant governor 
at first and governor afterwards of Miang Tak, a province now called 
Rahéng. Hence his title of /’Zyd Tak, to which his personal name Siz 
is usually added in order to distinguish him from the host of other P’yds 
Tak or governors, at other periods, of the same province. 

In 1765, just a short time before Ayudhia was invested by the Bur- 
mese army, he had been recalled and promoted to the governorship of 


* A baby in Siam is not named until after the tonsure of his first hair has been per- 
formed upon him at the end of one month after his birth. For the first three days of his 
life the new-born is held to be the property of the spirits of evil, and therefore he is kept 
in a kraddng, which is the flat basket or van used to winnow rice. Only on the fourth 
day he is transferred to the cradle with great ceremony and comes then under the protec- 
tion of the benevolent genii presided over by Vessavana (Kuvera) ; and of the JZ Sii, a 
guardian fairy similar in character and attributes to the Moipa or Parce, of the Greeks. 
From a knowledge of these customs it appears evident that the incident referred to above 
must have happened to-the boy on the second or third day after birth, because he was at 
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Kamp’héng-p’het with the title of Phyad Vajiraprakara. But he never 
acted in this capacity ; for while he was preparing to start off to take up 
his new appointment, the Burmese army approached and he was then 
requested to stay in order to co-operate in the defence of the capital. In 
this he was most active and he held on to his post until resistance be- 
came hopeless. He then, with a few determined followers broke through 
the enemy’s lines and worked out his way to the eastern coast of the Gulf 
where he proceeded to rally the scattered forces of his countrymen in 
order to repel the Burmese. Meanwhile Ayuthia fell on the 7th April, 
1767. The bulk of the Burmese army departed with the pillage soon 
after its capture, leaving only a few detachments to enforce the occupa- 
tion. P*hya Tak who was now ready with a small body of gregaries and 
a flotilla of war boats, soon attacked the Burmese detachments in their 
strongholds, and in less than one year he had cleared the country of its 
enemies and restored temporary order. He then selected Thon-buri 
(Dhanapuri) or Bangkok city, then built on the western side of his river, 
as his residence and assumed sovereign power. 

These are, briefly, the events that raised P’hya Tak to the apogee of his 
career. It will be now clear how he managed to attain supreme rank 
though the son of a Chinaman ; and how it came to pass that he bore a 
purely Siamese and not a Chinese name at the outset of his life. 

We now come to the obscure point in Mr. Parker’s narrative where he 
says that upon P*hya Tak turning mad, he ‘was replaced by another 
bearing the Chinese family name of Chéng (or Zang in the Amoy dialect), 
known as Phya Tan, or Phaya Chakri. , These two often appear to be 
merged into one by mistake.” There was no Chinaman or other personage 
with a Chinese name mixed up in the succession. P’hya Tak reigned 
until the first months of 1782 when, owing to his insane doings, a revolu- 
tion broke out in Bangkok which deposed him on the roth March of the 
same year. This movement was captained by a P’Zyad Sdn, the governor 
of Miiang San or Sankhabur! (Sevgapuri), who thenceforward assumed the 
direction of public affairs but without having the leisure to proclaim 
himself king, because civil war broke out in the capital and kept him 
pretty busy. Before long, moreover, Chau P’*hya Chakkri,—then holding 
the rank of Somdet Chau Phyi Maha Krasatr Siik (War King) or 
Generalissimo of P’hya Tak’s armies, and occupied in restoring order in 
Kamboja upset by internecine wars and rebellions,—hearing of the anarchy 
prevailing at head-quarters, soon started for the capital. He arrived in 
Bangkok on the 6th April, 1782, when the chief of the revolt, P’hya Sdn, 
made obeisance to him, and surrendered the powers he had usurped. 
This P’hya San is, no doubt, the personage whose name was turned by 
the Chinese into Chéng or Zang, and whom Parker says was known as 
“Phaya Tan.” But he has nothing to do with Chau P’hya Chakkri who, 

by the way, was not of Chinese, but of purely Siamese descent, and had 
no ancestral connection whatever with P*hya Tak. Hence it is an error 
to say (p. 119) that the present sovereign of Sidm is the sixth of the 
dynasty and “in a sense partly Chinese by descent,” thus conveying the 


impression that he is a linear descendant of P*hya Tak. The founder 
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of the present dynasty was not P’hya Tak, but Chau P’hya Chakkri ; 
hence it is styled the Chakr-kri (or Chakr-tri=Cakra and Trisiila) 
dynasty, and has for emblem Visnu’s disc braced up with Siva’s 
trident. The present reigning sovereign is thus the fifth monarch in the 
line. Culilarkarana, meaning “‘top-knot ornament,” the spire-shaped 
coronet of gold and jewels worn by princes of high rank (Chdu-Fa) on 
their top-knot before their puberal tonsure, in occasions of ceremony—is 
but his personal name received at the infant tonsure; while his official 
title or style of reign is Phra: Chula Chim Klau, ineaning the Minor 
Summit of the head. This is in reference and deference to his father, 
who bore the personal name of Mongkut (from Makuta or Mukuta = Royal 
Crown) and the official title of Phra: Chim Klau, i.e., the Crown or 
Summit of the Head (of his people, subjects, or realm). It will thus be 
seen that neither the personal name nor the official title of the present 
sovereign do correspond at all (p. 119) “almost syllable by syllable, with 
those of his predecessors of two or three centuries ago.” 

The former Chau P’hya Chakkri, the founder of the present dynasty is 
known by the official title of Phra: Phuttha Vit Fai Chulalék. He 
transferred the seat of government from the western to the opposite bank 
of the river, which became thenceforward the site for the royal city proper, 
and was there crowned with great solemnity on the 13th June 1782. It was 
he who sent the embassy to China that same year. He deceased on the 
7th September 1809, when he was succeeded by his son who bears the 
official title of Phra: Phuttha Lot Li Nophalai. This ruler is wrongly 
referred to by Parker as Phra Yat Fa Nobhalai ; he reigned until the 11th 
July 1824. We now come to the third member of the dynasty, who was 
the elder son of the preceding, and is officially styled Phra: Nang Klau 
{He who seats above the heads of his people). He was popularly known, 
however, by the nickname P*hra - Chau Prisit-thoing (the Lord of the 
golden Prasdda or palace). I am at a loss to account for the designation 
Fu, Fuk or Huk given him in Chinese accounts. Phra: Yu Huca, sug- 
gested as an equivalent by Parker, is a faulty rendering of Phra: Chau Ya 
Hia (“The Lord who is at the head ”—of the realm), a common title and 
designation for any sovereign. His personal name while yet a lad was 
Prince Ziad ; and the title he received afterwards: Prince Krom Miin 
Chetsadi Bodindr (Cesta Patindr) ; hence there is nothing in these names 
that may justify the Chinese forms Fu, Fuk, or Houk ; unless it be the 
initial syllable Bo of Bodindr, which seems unlikely. 

At p. 119 the Phra: Chau Prasad Thong referred to as reigning in 
1849 is, of course, the same sovereign as above, who deceased on the 
znd April 1851, being succeeded by his ygunger brother Maha Mongkut, 
the illustrious father of the present ruler. Siam was truly “ never under 
Chinese literary influence,” although, as I had already occasion to remark, 
the Thai language proper belongs to the family of ancient Sinitic or 
Southern Chinese speech. 

A rather exhilarating statement is the one occurring at page 119, to the 
effect that the present governor of RanOng is a ‘“‘ hereditary Chinese rajah 

. who has his walled palace, his dynastic (!) tombs, and everything else 
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on the old feudal Chinese model.” Now the real and dry fact of the matter 
is, that he holds the position of governor with the title of P’hya like the 
governors of any other Siamese province of the same (third) class. He 
certainly is foremost among his colleagues for enterprise, activity, and 
gentlemanly manners ; but like theirs, his office is by no means hereditary, 
the appointment of a successor entirely depending on the King’s choice 
and pleasure. Many of such offices remain in some cases in the same 
family for many generations, it is true ; but only when the descendants are 
reputed equal to the task; in every case, however, each new appointment 
is made by, or at least must receive the sanction of, the king. It is, there- 
fore, an exaggeration to call these civil service officials, for such they are, 
“ hereditary rajahs,” especially now that they are placed under the depend- 
ence and control of royal commissioners appointed for each Monthon 
(Maznda/a) or departmental division of the realm. 

As to ‘‘ many good books” being available on modern Sidm, I am most 
sceptical, and wonder whether any one deserving to be qualified as such 
could be found. - This is the reason why it becomes so difficult, for one 
not intimately acquainted—from his own personal experience and investiga- 
tion—with the country, its history and customs, to deal with anything 
relating to these subjects by merely basing himself upon extant works. I 
wish there was such a vara avis as a really good book on modern Siam, 
for then there would be no need or cause for the present criticism. As a 
matter of fact, however, I know of no country about which so many silly 
things have been written as this. 

And now my task is done. I may, perhaps, appear to Mr. Parker’s eyes, 
in the light of a ferocious and most pedantic Aristarch ; but he will readily 
understand that when statements emanate from a distinguished scholar of 
his calibre, they carry weight with them, and, if open to criticism, they 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged, lest they mislead others into the 
same error. 

There is, in my opinion, one special line in which Mr. Parker could do 
inestimable service, with his almost unrivalled powers and grasp of Chinese 
history and philology, to the cause of Indo-Chinese research in general. 
Such would be the collection, translation and arrangement, in chronological 
order, of all the information contained in original Chinese works, on the 
countries and peoples of Indo-China, from the earliest times up to, say, the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century of the Christian Era, Information of this 
kind is, so far,—but nothing like completely,—gathered up pé/e-mé/e in 
Chinese cyclopedias without any mention—either of the source whence it 
was drawn or of the date it was acquired, two shortcomings which mar 
almost entirely the usefulness gf that information to the student. If pro- 
perly handled and arranged as suggested, such a large mass of materials 
will undoubtedly prove instrumental in elucidating many obscure points 
and filling in more than one blank in early Indo-Chinese history and 
ethnography. As it is now, to quote but an instance, such articles in 
Ma-tuan-lin’s celebrated cyclopedia as treat of Fu-nan, Chén-la, Piao, etc., 


are of but insignificant help, because though many important scraps of 


information are there given—we are too often left in the dark as to the 
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dates they must be referred to, and the original works the compiler 
extracted them from. ‘The reverse would be the case once these items 
were dated, arranged in chronological order and complemented by further 
research, so as to form a sort of historical narrative, as connected as possible 
under the circumstances, of events in Indo-China as successively learnt by 
the Chinese from the earliest period up to the time of the Europeans’ 
advent in that region. A work of this kind would entail great labour, no 
doubt ; but the results accruing therefrom may be well expected to repay 
it to a large extent. Whoever thought of hunting up and translating, for 
instance, the /u-nan-chih, that original historical account of Fu-nan which 
we see now and then referred to by Chinese authors with that air of 
mystery with which the Romans of old spoke of the Sibylline books? If 
possible to procure, that work will undoubtedly add a good deal to our 
knowledge of that most puzzling geographical entity. 

It is to be earnestly and sincerely hoped that Mr. Parker or some 


other competent Chinese scholar will undertake the heavy and most 


needed work of collecting and arranging, as suggested above, as many 
data scattered in the voluminous literature of China as he can lay hands 
on, having a bearing on the history and ethnography of Indo-Chinese 
countries. By so doing he will earn the lasting gratitude and the plaudits 
of all interested in the past as well as the present of those countries and 
their peoples. And as to ourselves, modest labourers on the spot, we 
shall strive to do our duty towards our fellow-workers from without, by 
collecting in our turn as much of the original and raw material as we can 
discover im situ, in order to add as much as possible to the store of 
common knowledge. By such an arrangement and by following such a 
course only, will the study of the past of this region progress by strides 
hitherto unseen, and the veil fall at last which still so much conceals from 
us this mysterious—but imperiously fascinating—Isis of the Far East. 


Bangkok, September, 1897. 
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THE RELIGION OF AKBAR. 
By R. P. Karkaria. 


In the entire annals of India there is scarcely a more fascinating per- ~ 


sonality, a more striking character, 2 more benevolent ruler, than the 
Mogul monarch who swayed the destinies of this vast continent, with its 
varied nationalities and creeds, for fifty years during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Gibbon has remarked that, though many rulers have 
obtained the title of ‘“‘the Great” from admiring posterity, only one— 
Charlemagne —has this title embodied in his very name. Had that 
eminent historian brought down his knowledge of Asiatic history to the 
period beyond that of his monumental work, he would have found another 
instance in the celebrated Mogul Emperor. He bore in his very name the 
title, not only of “ great,” but of ‘the greatest,” this being the meaning of 
the Arabic word “ Akbar.”* Well did he deserve the name. He was 
great not only by comparison with Asiatic rulers, but also with those of 
Europe. His was pre-eminently an age of greatness both in the East and 
in the West. It was the age of Elizabeth in England, of Henri Quatre in 
France, of Philip the Second in Spain, but Akbar does not shrink in com- 
parison with any of them. Indeed, in one important matter he was 
superior to them all, namely, in religious toleration. While the face of 
Europe was being torn asunder by the great religious quarrels that arose 
out of the Reformation, the peninsula of India, which had been a prey to 
dynastic and religious and racial quarrels for five centuries, presented the 
unusual aspect of peace and prosperity with the utmost religious tolerance. 
A century later there was another coincidence of great monarchs in Europe 
and Asia, when Aurangzib was the contemporary of Louis XIV. But 
then, unfortunately, India did not present a contrast to the intolerance and 
persecution which prevailed in the West. The French and the Mogul 
monarchs resembled each other in no respects more than in bigotry. 
Akbar’s greatness appears all the more remarkable when we consider the 
circumstances of his birth and early years. Born during the flight of his 
luckless father from the throne, he had to spend his early boyhood in exile 
at a foreign court. His literary training was insignificant, and up to the 
last he could neither read nor write hiifself. Succeeding to the recently- 
recovered throne of his father and grandfather at the age of fourteen, he 
had the gigantic task before him of reconquering most of the provinces of 
the Empire and of organizing its government. To the already formidable 
task of subduing Upper India he added that of conquering the Deccan, 
and of recovering for the throne of Delhi those kingdoms which had broken 
away from the central power more than a century before, under the weak 
Tughlaks and Lodis. This latter work gave him immense trouble, and, in 
spite of his exertions, he had to leave it as a legacy to his descendants, 
who ruined the Empire in carrying it out. 


* Literally “ greater,” except when coupled with the name of God or with the article 
“al” =the, and becomes ‘‘ Al-Akbar ” when it is equivalent to “ greatest.” —Zd. 
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The Religion of Akbar. 165 
Side by side with the work of conquering went on the work of civil 
administration, to which the sovereign paid special attention. He had 
always before him the highest standard of a ruler—to do good to the people 
placed under his care ; and if he was ambitious of extending the bounds 
of his empire, he was also ambitious of benefiting the conquered races, 
and of leaving them the better for his rule. 

His chief object was to unite the different masses under his rule, in 
bonds of loyalty to each other as well as to the throne. Community of 
creed, or, at least, a genuine and thoughtful sympathy of one creed with 
another, he was wise enough to know, was the best uniting link of a nation, 
or several nations, torn by diversity of race and language. But the creeds 
which existed would not submit to his wishes. Though he appreciated the 
benefit of a close union of State and Church,* his clear vision showed him 
that the Church could not in India be the Mahomedan Church of his 
predecessors on the throne. A State Church must be one that would 
include the vast majority of his subjects. He resolved, therefore, to seek 
outside his own religion the new creed that was to be of use to him in the 
government of his Empire. 

We have, then, the interesting spectacle of the ruler of a great Empire in 
anxious search for a new religion, finally discovering or inventing one of 
his own, and trying to establish it. A monarch who diverts his attention 
from the pleasures or the cares of his throne to speculative questions is rare 
in the annals of the world. Some who have done this have proved both 
indifferent philosophers and kings. But in Akbar was seen the consumma- 
tion of that famous ideal of Plato—the philosopher and king in one. 

The fault which Akbar found with Mahomedanism was its bigotry and 
stern, unbending character. His own temperament was opposed to all 
intolerance. If we believe in heredity we have a good example of its 
effects here. The house of Timur may be said to have possessed the 
virtue of enlightenment and tolerance in religious matters to a remarkable 
degree. Timur himself, though he has a bad name in history for cruelty 
and ruthless conquest, was not a bigoted persecutor, but an enlightened 
patron of science and art. Religious war was a mere pretext with him for 
conquest. Timutr’s kind treatment of the poet Hafiz and the philosophical 
historian Ibn Khaldint shows his care for letters ; and indeed he has him- 
self left behind him his celebrated “Memoirs” and “Institutes.” His descen- 


* Our learned contributor, from whose pen we hope to receive a continuance of valuable 
contributions to Indian History, the inner life of which so entirely, in our humble opinion, 
escapes, or is ignored by, writers on ‘ Indian Affairs,” or ‘‘ India before the English,” 
has, unfortunately, out of consideration for the phraseology of readers, adopted in his 
article terms like ‘‘Church and State,” which are unintelligible in, and inapplicable to, 
Muhammadanism. We beg to assure him that he need not go out of his way to adapt 
the perfect language (Arabic) of Islam to this Review, the supporters of which would be, 
indeed, more grateful to him for scrupulously preserving the modes of thought of the 
indigenous authorities that alone can have the fullest weight with them on the special 
questions so ably dealt with by Professor Karkaria.—Zd. 

+ IBN KHALDUN is the great Tunisian historian of Arabic Literature, whose ‘* pro- * 
legomena”’ or ‘‘ Muqaddamat” are quite equal to anything possessed in ancient and 
modern history, on the method of arriving at what constitutes a historical fact.—Zd. 
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dant, Baber, was still more enlightened and tolerant. Baber’s love and taste 
for literature is well-known, and we have proofs of it in his poems and in 
the renowned Autobiography. Humayin, Akbar’s father, followed suit, and 
he too dictated his memoirs. Enlightenment and tolerance were thus 
in Akbar’s blood, and it is no wonder that he turned his attention early to 
religious problems. 

The time also was favourable. Islam was completing the first thousand 
years of its existence, and the minds of men were in an unsettled state, 
expecting the millennium.* People renounced earthly things, and gave 
themselves up to meditation and wild hopes of the renovation of the world 
at the advent of the promised prophet, Imam Mehdi. Scholars disputed 
several points about this Mehdi, and numerous sects were established. 
The sect of the Mehdivis in India lasted for some time. Its most im- 
portant follower was Shaikh Mubarak, a learned and pious man, who would 
have been forgotten but for his two sons, Abul Fazl and Faizi, who have 
become famous in connection with Akbar and his religion. The persecu- 
tion to which Mubarak and his sons were submitted by the orthodox 
party alienated them from the orthodox faith. Abul Fazl acquired a large 
share of the Emperor’s favour owing to their common views and to his 
great learning. He was well versed in philosophy and theology, and knew 
the Hindu system perfectly. 

Under Abul Fazl’s guidance, Akbar determined to examine all existing 
religions, and to base his own on the results of this study and inquiry. 
The doctors of the Mahomedan faith assembled in the council of the 
Ulema were the official guides of the sovereign in all theological matters, 
and even in some state affairs. But their narrow ways displeased Akbar. 
A discussion during 1575 about the lawful number of wives a man can take 
was the occasion of Akbar’s getting seriously displeased with the Ulema 
and their opinions. During this discussion he saw that renowned Imams 
differed in their opinions, and that there was no fixed authority as was 
pretended. From that time Akbar turned to advisers of other creeds. 
He therefore ordered Abul Fazl to assemble the representatives of as many 
religious and philosophical systems as he could. This was done, and 
Akbar had at his court a sort of Parliament of Religions, in which Hindus, 
Jews, Christians, Parsis, and Sufis were all represented. The Christians 
deputed from Goa were three priests, Aquariva, Monserrato, and Enriques, 
who remained for a long time at the court, expounding their faith, and 
vainly hoping to convert the inquisitive monarch. The Parsis were repre- 
sented, according to the ‘‘ Dadistan,” by a learned scholar from Kerman, 
by name Ardeshir, a pupil of the famous Azer Kaiwan ; Badaoni says that 
some fire-worshippers also came from Naosari in Gujarat, to prove the 
truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. But Naosari itself then required to be 
enlightened about its own religion, and it is not probable that men from 


* This application of the Biblical word ‘‘ millennium” to Islam requires further 
explanation from our eminent contributor, whilst the Imam Mahdi is rather a Messiah, 
deliverer and forerunner of the last day of judgment than a “ promised Prophet.” The 
doctrine of ‘‘ Mahdi” applies chiefly to the Shiahs, and is the, at any time, expected, 
and now hidden, 12th descendant of Ali.i—Zd. 
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that place* took any active part in the proceedings. The Dabistan has 
preserved some of the discussions at the meetings, which were held in a 
building at Fatehpur Sikri called the Ibadat Khana or Prayer House. 
One is between a Christian and a Mahomedan; and another contains the 
speech of the philosopher which may be taken to represent Akbar’s views, 
as well as Akbar’s own direct remarks, 

The reasons which led Akbar away from Islam and towards other 
religions are well given by the great historian of the reign, Abd-el-Kadir al 
Badaoni, who was a bigoted Mahomedan and entirely opposed to his 
master’s views, but who was still employed by that liberal king to write a 
history of his times. From this work of Badaoni we get the fullest account 
of the subject, as the other great historical work, the Akbar Namah of Abul 
Faz] of which the famous Ain-i-Akbari is a part, devotes only a few pages to 
this most. important matter, connected as it is with the author himself. 
Abul Fazl intended to write a separate treatise on it, as he promises, in 
Ain 77 of the First Book, that should ‘my occupations allow sufficient 
leisure and should another term of life be granted me, it is my intention 
to attempt a separate volume on this subject.” But this was not destined 
to be, and we are deprived of that authentic book. 

Badaoni says: “The principal reason is the large number of learned 
men of all denominations and sects that came from various countries to 
court, and received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing 
but inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which large 
volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. His 
Majesty collected the opinions of everyone, especially of such as were not 
Mahomedans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting everything 
that was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. From his 
earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to his old age, 
His Majesty has passed through the most various phases, and through all 
sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected every- 
thing which people can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar to 
him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every (Islamic) principle. Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and as the result of all the influences which were brought to bear 
on his Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the convic- 
tion in his heart that there were sensible men in all religions, and 
abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, among all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to be found, why 
should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like Islam, which 
was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years old; why should one 
sect assert what another denies ; and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself ?” 

* I may say here that the tradition about a Parsi priest, by name Mehrji Rana, having 
gone to Akbar’s court and expounded the Zoroastrian faith to him, is baseless. I could 
find no historical authority whatever for it, and his name is not so much as mentioned by 


any historian. The honour of teaching that faith at Akbar’s court must be conceded to 
Ardeshir Kermani, whose name is explicitly mentioned by historians, 
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The new religion, then, of Akbar was eclectic, and based on matters 
culled from most existing religions. We gain some idea of it from the 
following inscription written by Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir, which 
has been translated by Blochmann, and is quoted by Tennyson at the 
beginning of his splendid posthumous poem on our subject : 

“O God, in every temple I see people that see thee, and in every language I hear 
spoken, people praise thee. 

“ Polytheism and Islam feel after thee. 

“Each religion says, ‘ Thou art one, without equal.’ 

“*If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a Christian Church, 
people ring the bell from love to thee. 

‘* Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the mosque. 

* But it is thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

“Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for neither of them 
stand behind the screen of thy truth. Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
but the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller.” 

This shows the spirit in which the notion of God and His attributes is 
seized. He tries to take the common basis of all religions, and excise all 
distinctions of forms and creeds. The exclusiveness and narrow formu- 
laries of all the great religions are ostentatiously discarded. There are to 
be no miracles, no ceremonies for this new faith. It is pure Monotheism, 
and nothing else, at least, in its original conception. The late Poet- 
Laureate has well expressed all this in his exquisite lines : 

“ He knows Himself, men nor themselves nor Him, 
For every splinter’d fraction of a sect 
Will clamour, ‘ Zam on the Perfect Way 
All else is to perdition.’ 

‘€ Shall the rose 

Cry to the lotus, ‘ No flower thou ’? the palm 
Call to the cypress ‘I alone am fair’ ? 
The mango spurn the melon at his. foot ? 
‘Mine is the one fruit Alla made for men.’ 
Look how the living pulse of Alla beats 
Thro’ all His world. If every single star 
Should shriek its claim, ‘I only am in heaven!’ 
Why, that were such sphere-music as the Greek 
Had hardly dreamed of. There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship. . . . 
I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds.” 


The new religion was necessarily in antagonism with many of the institu- 
tions of Islam, which Akbar gradually but steadily undermined by various 
ordinances. He abolished compulsory performance of the five daily 
prayers, ablution, fasts, alms, and pilgrimage, the assembly for worship 
on Fridays, and the call to prayer ; he abrogated the distinction between 
“clean” and “unclean” food; he permitted games of chance and the 
sale of wine ; and he forbade the marriage of more than one wife and the 
circumcision of boys under the age of twelve, and even after that age 
the latter ceremony was to be optional only. To obliterate the remem- 
brance of the old religion and its traditions he even changed the Era of 
the Calendar, introducing, instead of the Hijri Era, that of his own acces- 
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sion, after the fashion of the ancient Persian kings, and the old Persian 
solar calendar with its 12 months of 30 days each and 5 complementary 
days, its festivals of the seasons instead of the lunar Calendar of the 
Mahomedans. Even letters peculiar to the Arabic alphabet, which 
occurred in many words, were converted into such as were purely Persian. 
The names of Mahomed, Mustafa, etc., were no longer given to children, 
and those that had received them already changed them for others. 

Akbar came gradually to know that his faith was too spiritual for ordinary 
men, and not likely to recommend itself to the people at large who required 
visible symbols and images. He therefore allowed the Sun and Fire to 
be introduced as symbols. 


‘* The Sun, the Sun ! they rail 
At me, the Zoroastrian. Let the Sun 
Who heats our earth to yield us grain and fruit, 
And laughs upon thy field as well as mine, 
And warms the blood of Shiah and Soonee, 
Symbol the Eternal !” 


He may have taken this idea from the Zoroastrian faith, for which he 
had great reverence ; or from the Hindus, as they too venerate fire, and 
Badaoni says that Bir Bal, Akbar’s Hindu minister, introduced the sacred 
fire into the palace, where it was ever after nourished and kept ablaze as 
in Parsi fire-temples. The Parsis indeed have many traditions showing 
that the Emperor was actually converted to their faith by their scholars at 
his court, and that they actually invested him with the sacred “sudrah” 
and “kusti”! A flattering tradition this, but alas! without any foundation. 
Another tradition there is about Akbar’s conversion to the Catholic faith 
and his baptism. This, too, cannot be maintained. It is true he venerated 
the crucifix and had a great respect for the Virgin, but either he could not 
get over his difficulties about the dogmas of that faith or had not the 
courage to avow his conviction. He had a Christian wife, and one of his 
sons, Murad, was brought up by the Padres ; and according to Badaoni 
he began his lessons “ in the name of Christ ” instead of the usual “in the 
name of God.” But the Goanese Padres were disappointed in him, and 
after a prolonged stay, during which they were well-treated, they returned 
on their way to Goa, but were killed near Cuncalim. It may be noted that 
the Catholic Church has lately beatified these martyrs to their faith. Those 
who care for an account of their mission and their opinion of Akbar’s 
character will find it in the great Italian history of Bartoli, and the French 
work of Father Catron, who based his narrative on the contemporary 
memoirs of Mannucci, the Venetian. 

There was no mention of inspiration or revelation in Akbar’s faith at 
first, but gradually we find that the notion of inspiration was introduced, 
and the Emperor assumed almost the rdle of a prophet : ‘‘ Whenever, from 
lucky circumstances,” says Abul Fazl, “the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally look 
to their king, on account of the high position he occupies, and expect him 
to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent of 
men, the ray of Divine Wisdom, which banishes from his heart everything 
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that is conflicting.” This sounds almost like a claim to infallibility. “A 
king will, therefore, sometimes observe the element of harmony in a multi- 
tude of things, or sometimes conversely a multitude of things in that which 
is apparently one; for he sits on the throne of distinction and is thus 
equally removed from joy or sorrow” (Blochmann, I. 163). ‘ Now this is 
the case with the monarch of the present age, and this book is a witness 
of it.” 

Some accounts assert that Akbar even enjoined prostration to himself on 
his followers. He sent forth a public edict that the sun should be 
worshipped four times a day, in the morning and evening and at noon and 
midnight. He also, says Badaoni, had 1,001 Sanskrit names of the sun 
collected and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; “he then 
used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round about, 
used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists.” He used to wear 
the Hindu mark on his forehead. The most captious order that he issued 
was regarding the shaving of the beard by his courtiers, which caused great 
heart-burnings among the Musalmans. 

All this shows that during the latter years of his reign, Akbar degenerated, 
and his faith shared the lot of human inventions. Originating as a purely 
spiritual idea, it gradually got materialised. It is interesting to note the 
fate of this new religion. Akbar had at last got a faith of his own—but if 
he built any hopes of political unity upon it, and expected a wide-spread 
popularity for it, he was deceived. Being based upon all religions, it was 
shunned by them all. The common people could not comprehend it even 
if they had a mind to take kindly to it, which they never had. The learned 
men for whom it was intended were dissatisfied, and as most of them were 
of the old faith, they hated it heartily. A list of members of this ‘‘ Divine 
Faith,” is preserved, which contains 18 names, all told, including Abul 
Fazl and Faizi. Its founder, with all his imperial authority and immense 
moral and material influence, could not obtain more than 18 adherents 
during his lifetime. The vast attempt which had caused so much trouble 
and anxiety proved almost an abortion. According to some Mahomedan 
accounts Akbar himself deserted it in the last years of his life, and died a 
penitent convert to Islam. However that may have been, the “ Divine 
Faith” did not survive him. His son and successor Selim, though no 
fanatic, and quite indifferent to religious speculation, had proved a thorn 
in the side of his father, even in Akbar’s lifetime, continually rebelling and 
plotting against him. He had Abul Fazl, the author and instigator of all 
these new-fangled notions, assassinated a few years before Akbar’s own 
death. When he came to the throne as Jehangir, the “ Divine Faith” died 
a natural death. 

* Well, I dream’d 
That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 
A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque nor Church, 
But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 
To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein ; 
But while we stood rejoicing, I and thou, 
I heard a mocking laugh ‘the new Koran ;’ 
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The Religion of Akbar. 


And on the sudden, and with a cry ‘Saleem’ 
Thou, thou—I saw thee fall before me, and then 
Me too the black-wing’d Azrael overcame, 

But death had ears and eyes ; I watch’d my son, 
And those that follow’d, loosen, stone from stone, 
All my fair work ; and from the ruin arose 

The shriek and curse of trampled millions, even 
As in the time before.” 


It is melancholy to observe the fate of such a noble attempt at ameliorating 
the moral and spiritual condition of India, and at purging the existing 
religions of their grosser accretions of ages. Since Akbar’s time his mantle _ 
has fallen upon a race from the far West which tries to continue his 
noble work in his spirit, with better means at command and greater chances 
of success.* May their efforts be more permanent, and leave a more lasting 


impress on the sands of time than those of the great and good Akbar ! 


* We shall be much interested in learning from the distinguished author of the above 
article in what sense the British race is endeavouring to continue Akbar’s work in com- 
bining what it thinks good in all religions, instead of, as is believed, secularizing them 
all.—Zd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


VEDIC ACCENT AND INTONATION.—SIR M. MONIER- 
WILLIAMS ON SOME REMARKS BY DR. R. N. CUST. 
Wir reference to an article on “International Oriental Congresses ” by 
Dr. R. N. Cust in your July number, which I have only recently seen, 
allow me to rectify the false impression produced by Dr. Cust’s animad- 
versions on the part taken by me in the Berlin Oriental Congress of 1881. 


' What really happened was this :— 


Knowing that certain eminent German Sanskritists, who have never 
visited India, devote themselves to the philological study of the Rig-Veda 
without realizing its constant daily use in the Sandhya services of the 


Brahmans, I decided to read a paper embodying the information I had 


gained on this subject during my Indian travels, especially directing 
attention to the more beautiful Rig-Veda hymns which have an almost 
Christian character. The subject seemed the more suitable considering 
that I was present at the Congress as a Delegate of the Government of 
India. The paper was not meant to be a curiosity, but a serious contribu- 
tion to Sanskrit learning in its connexion with Hindi religious usages, and 
was read by me at 8 o’clock in the morning, wof, as Dr. Cust states, before 
a “hilarious assembly” but before an earnest-minded audience of early 
risers, consisting of 35 to 40 persons. 

All who know me or my speeches and writings for the last 45 years, 
will never believe that I could have uttered a word casting the slightest 
ridicule on the religion of fellow-creatures, and especially on that of Indian 
fellow-subjects, as is implied by Dr. Cust. 

When I finished reading, Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma—who was 
not brought to the meeting by me (like a “ monkey” by a “ showman” as 
Dr. Cust sarcastically remarks), but was sent to the Congress (and his 
expenses paid) by the India Office to assist in throwing light on the 
languages, customs, and ideas of his own country—came up to my side. 
He was at that time, and still is, a Hindi of the Hindiis, and he wished 
to show German scholars the importance of Vedic accent and intonation, 
especially in its connection with Sanskrit Philology, and the rules of 
Panini’s grammar, in the: interpretation of which no one, probably, sur- 
passes him. He, therefore, with my permission repeated a few verses ot 
certain Rig-Veda hymns in Sanskrit with the right intonation—an intona- 
tion of which I could not myself have given any idea, and one which may 
very possibly have amused those who may have come to the meeting out 
of mere curiosity, but which must have been deeply interesting to every 
Sanskritistwho knew the importance of accentuation in affecting the mean- 
ing of Sanskrit words in ancient times. 

How any of those present could have misconstrued either the Pandit’s 
motive or mine, as it now appears Dr. Cust did, seems incomprehensible. 
Not a word of censure was breathed by him, or by any one else at the 
time, nor in any of the critical reports which appeared in the Zimes or 
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other trustworthy newspapers. On the contrary, Dr. Cust himself came up 
to me, while the audience was leaving the room, and congratulated both 
me and the Pandit, in a most cordial manner, on my paper and on his sup- 
plementary words. 

Perhaps you may be able to reprint the paper as it appears in the 
“ Transactions” of the Berlin Congress, and as it was delivered more than 
16 years ago. It will probably interest many of your readers, and would 
be the best reply to Dr. Cust’s unjustifiable imputations. 

MoNIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Since writing the above I have had a letter from Professor A. Weber, of 
the University of Berlin, who was President of the Aryan section of the 
Oriental Congress of 1881, and was in the Chair when I read my paper. 
The following is an extract from his letter : 

* BERLIN, RITTER-STRASSE 56, 
“© December 2, 1897. 

“T fully share your indignation at the utter impropriety of the accusa- 
tions directed by Mr. Cust against you and Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma on 
account of your paper on the Sandhya ceremonies of the Hindis, and his 
exhibition of the mode of accenting the Rig-Veda verses belonging to. the 
Sandhya. We were a// thankful to you both, and as the mode of accentua- 
tion sounded /o ws, not one of us could have come to the idea that you 
had ridiculed the rite.” 





THE GERMANS AT KIAO-CHOU. 

The Kiao-chou affair is amusing, but it may turn out to be serious. 
No doubt when the treaty with Russia was disclosed by the orth China 
Daily News, ‘interpellations ” were promptly addressed by various Powers 
both to Russia and China ; and, if they denied the soft impeachment, of 
course they are estopped from objecting to Germany’s action on the ground 
of any previous Russian lien based upon the alleged treaty. However, 
those and other political considerations are for the governments interested 
to work out. More to the present purpose it will be to give a sketch of 
that part of Shan Tung, taken from native sources. 

It will be seen from the map that a little to the north-east of Kiao-chou 
Bay there is a lake called Po-p‘ai Hu, or “ Hundred Veins Lake,”—no 
doubt from the innumerable rills which enter it from the watershed lying 
to its north. The Wu-lung, or “ Five Dragon” River rising in the south, 
apparently runs past the city of Kao-mi into the lake, and then continues 
its course to the River Kiao, which, in some way or other, is so improved 
by canalisation that it runs both north into the Gulf of Chih-li and south 
into the Kiao-chou Bay. The rivers Lwan-shih, or “‘ Confused Stones,” 
and T“ai-sha, or ‘‘ Terrace Sands,” run from the north into the River Kiao, 
north of the watershed. The first is also called the Lo-shih, or “ Joyfu 
Stones,” a name which may possibly refer to the well-known Ping-tu gold 
mines ; and also to the coal mines on the upper.course, which last have 
been clandestinely worked for some years: a year ago these coal mines 
caught fire, and the country around was in consequence devastated to a 
certain extent. Besides the coal mines, (of which nothing is known to the 
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writer except the above particulars reported by a Chinese newspaper), there 
are gold mines in the P‘ing-tu—Lai-chou region, and these have been attract- 
ing the attention of foreign experts for many years past. Chinese steamers 
have been running between the treaty-port of Chefoo and the village port of 
Lai-chou city for some time, and it is generally understood that the gold 
mines have been successful, or would have been so under European 
management. The gold and silver mines near Chefoo lie beyond the area 
of the Kiao-chou river system. The Lai-chou prefecture has some valuable 
white marble quarries, and also a supply of soap-stone, which the Chinese 
crush and make up into balls for white-wash : the coal-producing regions of 
Lai-chou yield quantities of black marble. There is no opium grown in the 
area drained by the lake system; but, broadly speaking, Lai-chou and 
Kiao-chou between them may be said to occupy half of the total Shan 
Tung area which exports straw braid. 

Every one seems to agree that Kiao-chou is by far the best naval port in 
the north of China ; and, as for its commercial capacities, a glance at the 
map will show that the two branches of the Taku River and the Tsimo 
River between them drain a large area to the east,—the silk-producing 
country. The Lo-shih or Lwan-shih River seems to have originally formed 
the head waters of that part of the Kiao River which runs north, while 
the T‘ai-sha River similarly formed the head waters of the western branch. 
At the points where these two rivers approach the watershed, they seem 
to have been connected in ancient times by a canal, which canal, together 
with the two lower waters, bisects the province, and on Chinese maps is 
all together marked as the River Kiao. There is a third branch of that 
name running from the south into the lake. The coal mines of Wei Hien, 
lying to the west of the River Wei, are fairly well known to Europeans, 
but do not form part of the lake system: if it is true that there is also 
good coal at P‘ing-tu—and it is certain that there is gold,—a new open 
port at Kiao-chou would open up quite a little era of new industries,— 
mining, silk filatures, straw-braid factories ; marble, lime, cement, white- 
wash, and other exports. E. H. PARKER. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL ON MR. TILAK’S APPEAL. 


While we do not suppose, with some of our contemporaries, that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were swayed by any political 
bias, in refusing to admit the appeal of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, this 
ending of the case is felt by many lawyers, as well as laymen, to be unsatis- 
factory. The Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, on which the con- 
viction was based, had only once before come under the interpretation of 
any Indian High Court. Its language is obscure, and no assistance 
towards the legal meaning of the word “disaffection ” is to be got out of 
the cases in England, where seditious libel is only a misdemeanour. The 
fact that Mr. Justice Strachey unguardedly defined it as the “ absence of 
affection,” however much he qualified his definition, shows that the public 
in general and newspaper editors in particular would gain by some full 
and authoritative statement of the meaning and principle of the Section, 
and of the limit allowed by the Explanation to comments on Government 
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measures and policy. The astounding differences in the sentences passed 
in the case of the Pratod by the Satara Judge and in appeal by the High 
Court of Bombay point to the need of guidance by the highest tribunal. 
Sedition, disaffection, disloyalty—these are terms not settled by Statute : so 
what one Judge thinks heinous, another may consider a light misbehaviour ; 
and there is a danger of political feeling overswaying judgment and sentence. 
What the “Times” said in a recent leader on the Indian matrimonial case 
of “Skinner v. Skinner” will probably be felt in regard to Tilak’s appeal. 
It strikes one as a mistake on the part of a tribunal, such as the Judicial 
Committee, to shirk stating its opinion, as it often does, as to important 
questions of principle raised before it. Such timorousness, borrowed from 
the practices of English Courts, has some excuse in them—a broad ques- 
tion left undecided in one case is pretty sure to come up soon in another ; 
whereas appeals from India to the Judicial Committee are costly and rare. 
The reputation of the Committee would be strengthened if less ingenuity 
were shown in generally deciding the bare minimum of controversial 
matter.” 





BOMBAY PRESS PROSECUTIONS AND NATIVE OPINION. 
By a Bomsay OFFICIAL. 


There are signs that the unrest produced in the Deccan by the recent 
prosecution of editors and printers is somewhat lulled by the cases 
coming to an end, and the fact that no evidence has been produced to 
show any connection between the seditious articles and the murder by the 
self-accused Damodhur of Mr. Rand, tcs., and Lieut. Ayerst at Poona 
on Jubilee Day. The judgment of the Satara Court recorded by Mr. 
Aston shows the influence of that event on his mind, which, as well as 
some peculiar and extra-judicial views about the Brahman community, 
accounts for the sentences of transportation for life and seven years 
imprisonment with hard labour passed on the editor and printer of the 
Pratod newspaper in regard to an article about Canadian independence. 
The learned Judges of Bombay have reduced these terms to one year and 
three months respectively, a wholesome sign that the High Court has not 
been moved by panic or any outside notions in deciding between the 
Crown and the subject. No recent act of judicature has given more 
general satisfaction in this country.” 


“ The case of Mr. Kelkar, editor of the Poona Vaibhav, is peculiar. Lord 
Sandhurst’s Government prosecuted him in the High Court, where the 
jury were divided in opinion, as well they might be, in regard to an article 
of no great importance, and not to be called seditious in an off-hand fashion 
after merely reading it once over. It would have been a stronger, as well 
as a magnanimous, course, if the Local Government had directed that 
‘“‘The prisoner shall not be vexed twice ; the jury do not convict him ; let 
him go.” Instead of this he was facing a second trial ; and as the Sessions 
drew near, he apologized and so this matter ends. It is said that, as in 
the case of Tilak whom he had just appointed to Council, the Governor 
was swayed by mingled feelings on account of the special value attached to 
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Mr. Kelkar’s support by the Bombay Government a few years ago in the 
charges made against a high Civilian. Kelkar’s record shows the 
need of something like continuity in the delicate matter of interference 
with the press. It is alleged in Bombay that Kelkar twice before 
apologized when Sir James Ferguson was Governor; because he had 
published in the Poona Vaibhav several articles, containing statements 
like the following : “Our English rulers, instead of setting a good example 
to the people, show them the way to receive bribes.” These articles are 
printed in a Blue Book supplied to both Houses of Parliament, being part 
of a history of a famous trial, compiled by Mr. Ommanney, Inspector- 
General of Police. Some of them were written after the two apologies. 
Mr. Ommanney, who collected them, was directed by the then Bombay 
Government to open communication with Kelkar, a matter of such 
importance that the Resident at Baroda was applied to, as Kelkar was at 
first unwilling to leave that Native State. It is plain from Mr. Ommanney’s 
censures on the Bombay Governor, that he thought the apologies were the 
result of compulsion, and that the effect of gagging a paper was to leave 
the Government in darkness about grievances that it would not hear of in 
any other way. No statesman would deny the general soundness of the 
principle. It applies, however, also to attempts to make use of journalists 
as informers. Such editors would soon become known and distrusted, and 
their journals would cease to be reliable on facts, and to express real native 
opinion. Anyhow there is some excuse for the sarcastic comments now 
made in Poona about Kelkar’s latest apology, as having no value and 
adding no prestige to the Bombay Government. Things in Bombay point 
to the advantage of a time of “ masterly inactivity ” in other matters than 
frontier entanglements. The famine in the Deccan, the plague raging at 
Poona, the heavy tax for the punitive police there, make up a state of 
things in which it is not wise to embitter the native press, or even to 
appear to suppress the free utterance of discontent, as distinguished from 
disloyalty. The law has been more than sufficiently vindicated. The 
newspapers should not continue to be pulled back with the lasso like a 
herd of wild mustangs. The press is admittedly important as a means of 
knowledge, because officials are now becoming less and less in touch with 
the people. At Poona great bitterness exists between the native and the 
English community. What is wanted in the Bombay Council is a steady 
guide whose motto in dealing with natives is to “ be to their failings very 
blind, and to their merits very kind.” Indeed, the greatest Indian adminis- 
trators have often advised this course as the wisest statecraft. 
A Bompay OFFICIAL. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND. 
A former Commissioner in the N.W.P. writes with reference to Mr. 
R.C. Dutt’s “ England and India,” which is noticed among our reviews of 


, books elsewhere: 


“ Although I am a Conservative in politics, and disagree on many points 
with Mr. Dutt’s version of our contemporary history,—as for instance his 
account of the causes of the Afghan war of 1878-79 which did of occur 
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simultaneously with the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, but was a natural 
consequence of it—yet I find myself completely at one with him in his 
view of the evils from which India is suffering and the remedies which he 
advocates. Whether those remedies are more likely to be applied through 
the agency of the Conservative party in Great Britain, or, as Mr. Dutt 
seems to think, by the efforts of the Liberal party alone, is, perhaps, a 
superfluous question. The key-note of the whole difficulty is sounded by 
Mr. Dutt when he says in his preface that “the direct administration of 
India by the Crown has, along with many great and obvious advantages, this 
one disadvantage—that the administration is virtually responsible to none.” 
The Government of India is a benevolent despotism ; the inhabitants of 
India, whether of Indian or European birth, whether they are officials or 
non-official, have absolutely no control over its actions. For it is obvious that 
the British residents—even the civil and military officers of the Crown, unless 
they are in the Governor-General’s Council, have no more voice in determin- 
ing the policy of the Government than the native gentlemen, or even the 
native peasantry. The only power which can, and occasionally does, 
control the Government of India, is the British Parliament, a body which 
is subject to all the humours and inconstancies of the electorate of Great 
Britain. Practically for the time being the democracy of Great Britain 
is the autocrat of India,—an autocrat who has the best intentions no 
doubt, but whose convictions are constantly changing, and who, in respect 
of matters not immediately touching his interest, can neither make up his 
own mind before action, nor be certain what his purpose was after the 
event. At the present moment the whole country is hotly debating the 
question not only whether the frontier policy of the Indian Government is 
wrong or right, but how it came about, and which party is responsible. 
Yet one thing is perfectly certain; that if the people of India during the 
last ten years had had any—the very slightest control over the taxation of 
the country, or the application of its revenues, the Government would 
have been forced either to abandon its expensive schemes of frontier 
defence, or to have prosecuted them under the direct sanction of Parlia- 
ment at the cost of the British exchequer. 

I believe that every English resident in India, official or non-official, is 
as fully persuaded of the necessity for retrenchment on the part of the 
Government as the most patriotic Indian can be. ‘The revenues are not 
elastic; the public debt is assuming enormous proportions; the drain 
caused by exchange is not likely to cease; the civil administration must 
become more expensive with every improvement; and yet in almost every 
department the subordinate officials are still underpaid. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Dutt dismisses as impracticable the idea of 
protecting native industries by import duties. His advocacy of a per- 
manent land settlement for the whole of India is far more to the point. 
It is true that the province of Bengal, in which the settlement is permanent, 
contributes comparatively a smaller share to the revenues of India than 
other provinces, but it is also true that it adds less than any to the 
military charges. I have had experience of a permanently settled district 
in the N.W.P.—a district, too, in which the incidence of the revenue on 
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each acre of land was higher than in many temporarily settled districts— 
and I can say unhesitatingly that the land under a permanent settlement 
will sustain a larger population in greater general comfort, and with less 
liability to famine in seasons of drought, tiian is the case in the most 
favoured tracts of country where the revenue is subject 1o periodical assess- 
ment. Of course, the limitation of the Government revenue must be 
accompanied by a limitation of the rent to be taken by the Zamindars from 
their tenants. If the zamindar pays a fixed demand upon the whole area 
of the estate, the tenants upon, at least, one-third of the area should also 
pay a fixed demand. Thus an intermediate class of cultivator is created 
between the Zamindars and the tenants at will, from which the ranks of 
either of the two latter may be replenished. In those Eastern districts of 
the N.W.P. in which the permanent settlement was introduced, not the 
least advantage which has resulted from it is that this intermediate class 
of tenants at fixed rents almost entirely supplants the professional money- 
lender, so that if, through extravagance or any other cause, a Zamindar is 
compelled to sell or mortgage his rights, the man who steps in is not a 
Banya, knowing nothing about agriculture or the management of a village, 
but an energetic agriculturalist who knows well what to do with his newly- 
acquired property. 

Is there any chance, however, of detailed reforms in Indian adminis- 
tratian ever forming part of a party programme in Great Britain? and if 
there were such a chance, is it desirable that the Government of India 
should be guided in the details of its administration by the voice of the 
British public? Nothing would more tend to rivet the existing despotism 
upon the necks of the Indian people, while the despotism, if better inten- 
tioned, would certainly be far less intelligent than it is at present. 

No ; what is wanted is that more control should be exercised in India, 
and by the Indian people, over their own affairs. 

A first step towards this would be to define what India is; and to 
restrict the Government of India to the administration of that country. 
When the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India, the term did xof 
include the greater part of Burma, nor the greater part of the territory. 
beyond the Indus, since acquired, neither of which are in the slightest 
degree connected with India proper. The whole of those territories have 
heen acquired and are administered by the Indian Government, not for 
the sake of India, nor by any desire of the people of India, but in further- 
ance of schemes hatched in England, and generated by the exigencies of 
England’s European policy. The Afghan war of 1878, though I believe it 
was necessary to preserve India from invasion, was forced upon India by 
the vacillating policy of England in the Russo-Turkish war. The Amir 
of Afghanistan, despairing of English support, had thrown himself upon 
that of Russia, and the Russians, provoked at the final issue of affairs in 
Europe, seized the opportunity of causing trouble to the English in Asia. 
So long as the Indian Government is compelled by the foreign policy of 
Great Britain to divert its attention from the administration of Indian affairs 
proper to the extension of British influence beyond the borders of India, 
so long will the Indian people suffer from neglect. 
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The Burmese people are of a completely different race from any of 
those inhabiting India; their religion is different, their traditions and 
customs are different, their language is different. If it is to the interest 
of the British people that Burma should be a dependency of Great Britain, 
let it be administered, as Ceylon is, from Great Britain direct. There is 
no sense at all in its being a dependency of a dependency. Let its frontier 
policy be directed from England instead of from India under English 
control. India itself is not a homogeneous country, but there are many 
circumstances which, even in ancient days, tended in certain ways to 
unify it. The caste system pervades the whole of it. The shrines to 
which pilgrimages are made are situated in every remote corner of it, and 
there has been, as it were, a common citizenship among its inhabitants 
from the. remotest days, while, since the Queen assumed her title of 
Empress, the idea of a common nationality has dominated the thought of 
at least the educated classes, many of whose number are using all their 
energy to make it a reality. But Burma is in every respect completely 
heterogeneous, and if it be ruled, as it must be under a single Govern- 
ment, upon principles applicable to India alone, it is certain that much 
mismanagement will ensue. Already there have been grievous complaints 
arising from the mechanical application to Upper Burma of the Indian 
Excise rules. If Burma were removed from the dominion of the Indian 
Government, it is probable that it would be better administered itself. 
That India would be better administered is, I think, certain. The 
Government of India would be relieved of work which must necessarily 
hamper its attention to Indian affairs; it would not be distracted by 
boundary questions, or tempted by projects involving new complications 
with foreign powers. The original cost of the Burmese war should be 
refunded to India, and made a charge to be defrayed from the future 
revenues of Burma. It would, perhaps, be impossible for the countries 
on the North-West Frontier to be treated in the same way; but there is 
no reason why some financial arrangement should not be made, by which, 
while India should pay a fair contribution for the protection of her frontier 
from actual invasion, the British Parliament should defray all the charges 
entailed by the exigencies of a foreign policy which is purely British. 
Public opinicn has undoubtedly been greatly drawn towards India by the 
events of the last year. ‘There is a general impression that at all events 
in the matter of finance England has not behaved generously to India in 
the past. Sir Henry Fowler, who of all Secretaries of State for India, has 
most captivated the affections of the Anglo-Indian well-wishers of that 
country, has publicly expressed the opinion that the present financial 
burdens should be alleviated by a grant from Imperial funds. The 
Conservative party therefore need fear no opposition to generous measures. 
But it is necessary that the needs of India should be formulated in as few 
words as possible, and that its demands should be limited to such a change 
of principle in the Government as will secure measures of reform in the 
future, rather than expanded so as to include all the details of the reforms 
which are desired. A fair discrimination between Indian and purely 
British interests, with increased control of the former by the people of 
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India, and of the latter by Parliament, is the one reform which in my 


humble opinion would pave the way for all others. 
G. E. Warp, B.c.s. (ez). 


PROFESSOR KARKARIA ON MR. SEWELL'S “INDIA BEFORE 
THE ENGLISH.” 

Mr. Sewell in his paper seems to me to set up a man of straw in order 
to put him down. What he says about the current belief of Indians in a 
former Universal Empire in this country is not borne out by facts. No 
one believes that there ever was sucha thing in historical times. Mr. Sewell 
seems to me to be contradicting himself on this point. He says that the 
Hindus are lacking in the historic sense, and have no direct records of the 
past. He laments that they take no interest whatever in history, ‘are 
unaccustomed to retrospects, are by nature unused to the habit that 
prevails amongst educated Englishmen of comparing what zs with what 
was.” And yet he says that they do compare British rule with the former 
rule, draw inferences therefrom, and thus take interest, and a keen one, 
in history! He is quite right in saying that history does not bear out 
the theory of a former Universal Empire in India. But wuo seriously 
propounds such a theory on historical grounds? Our knowledge of these 
remote times is so very fragmentary and has been gathered at such recent 
date that educated Indians know very well not to dogmatise about any- 
thing in the domain of pre-Mahomedan history. Mr. Sewell, rather than 
these Indians, appears to be dogmatizing. He seems to be quite sure 
about Asoka and Vikramaditya and such other guaestiones vexate of 
Indian archeology. Moreover, he should have been more definite about 
his charge, and have given izstances from books by Indians. As it is, the 
author from whom he quotes, Mr. Shrinivas Raghavaiyangar, is of his own 
view about a former universal Empire in India. Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
the great Hindu authority on this subject, is also on Mr. Sewell’s side. 
Who then hold the view which he attacks so passionately? He 
ought certainly to give better instances than his anonymous “ territorial 
Maharajah,” who wrote in “ The Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 

Historically, xo Hindu thinks that there was such a thing as a Universal 
Empire in India. From his Ramayana and Mahabharata he may learn 
such a thing in a certain sense. The educated Hindu knows very well 
that these poems deal with legends. He reads them and believes them 
in the sense in which readers of Homer believe the Trojan war. With the 
great bulk of the Hindu people these epics and their contents ave matters 
of religion, not literature, and they believe in them, as devout Christians, 
for instance, believe in the history of the Old Testament. But how does 
this affect their opinion of British rule? They believe that the age of 
those epics was the ideal golden age when gods came down to earth and 
lived among men. It does not strike them to compare our times with 
those for any useful purpose. Certainly, they are not so foolish as to 
demand from the present rulers that they should bring back the golden 
age. If they do compare, weil, they will only say that British rule is 
not so good as that of Rama, that is British rule is not divine, for Rama 
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was a god. But how does this affect British rule? Does Mr. Sewell want 
us to believe that the Hindus think that British rule stands between them 
and the rule of Rama; that the latter would come if only the former gave 
way? The futility of this whole inquiry ts manifest. Mr. Sewell starts 
Jrom a false assumption altogether. 

A more serious fault I have to find with Mr. Sewell’s lecture is what I 
may call its political use of history. A cry is now raised against teaching 
history to Indians. Mr. Sewell wants to teach history with a purpose. 
Will it not then give rise to the idea that history is wanted to be taught if 
it tells for British rule, and is desired to be suppressed if it tells against it ? 
It would be best for all if Azstory were not degraded to any political or party 
purposes. Let truth be the object of historical research, and truth can do no 
harm to anyone. British rule has nothing to fear from history, even 
though it bring to light some doubtful episodes and transactions. Every 
nation has such in its career, and the British have certainly the fewest. 

Malabar Hill, Bombay, 20th Nov., 1897. R. P. KArKaRIA. 


AN OLD STATESMAN ON INDIAN DEFENCE. 


“From my understanding of the first two Afghan wars I imbibed some 
very clear convictions to the following effect: that we are in no danger 
whatever from a foreign invader if we have a contented people behind us ; 
that soldiers are always (with some bright exceptions) thinking of the 
military position on the hypothesis that somebody is coming to attack 
them to-morrow, and are always wanting to make themselves impregnable 
by seizing some post in front; that to meet a mere possibility of slight 
danger, they incur an actual grave one, even in a pure military sense, by 
stirring up enemies all around them : that our base is, first the rich settled 
parts of India, whence we draw our resources, and behind that, the sea : 
that the further we go from these bases into countries which yield no 
resources, the weaker we are: that after all, our problem is not a military 
but a political one of the very broadest kind, on which soldiers are apt to 
be bad advisers: that to subjugate a neighbour because otherwise some- 
body else may do it, is an immoral act such as wise statesmen avoid as 
being sure to provoke the normal consequences of such acts; that India 
is overtaxed, and thereby made more helpless to resist visitations such as 
famine and pestilence: that this overtaxation produces dangerous irri- 
tation: and that it is mainly due to our aggressive military policy. My 
conclusion was that in order to meet an imaginary danger we are incurring 
a real danger of the first magnitude, and that unless we abandon the 
guidance of soldiers for that of statesmen, and the policy of aggrandise- 
ment for that of quiet internal government, we shall incur the fate that 
sooner or later, and usually soon, overtakes military empires with large 
foreign conquests. Subsequent events have gone not to weaken but to 
strengthen these convictions. But, alas, England, like the rest of Europe, 
is in a backwater of reaction towards military and absolutist ideals. The 
Jingos have it their own way all along the line. No Viceroy of India 
since Lord Northbrook has been strong enough to withstand them ; and 
it now seems that no Chancellor of the Exchequer is strong enough to do so. 
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And so they are leading us, in India quickly, and here sensibly, along the 
high road to ruin. The bulk of our electorate are absorbed in their 
personal interests of wages and time. If they ever think of such a remote 
subject as national politics or economics, it is to approve more or less 
strongly of lavish expenditure, which, as they think, enriches some of their 
own class, not seeing that they themselves provide the funds. All the 
lessons learned in the first half of this century appear to be forgotten, or 
unknown to the late depositories of power, and will have to be learned 
over again, probably under the pressure of some great disaster. _ 


FRONTIER AFFAIRS. 

However strongly the aggressions of the Banker or Banya on the land 
within our old frontier may be causing general discontent among our 
own subjects, there can be no doubt that the recent risings of the tribes 
are considered by Indian Muhammadans to be, what they really are, 
mainly patriotic strivings to resist the destruction of their independence. 
The impression caused by the Amir’s book on Jihad (of which even the 
Panjab Government could not procure a copy), the preaching of some of the 
Mullahs, though checked by that of others, and the belief that we are bullying 
Islam all over the world, may also be considered by them to be contribu- 
tory elements, but the “frontier flame’’ has been caused and fanned by 
the execution of the Durand agreement, and the encroachments of the 
Swat road, the Tochi coup mangué and other aggressions, showing that we 
meant to stop in spite of our pledge to leave. Then came the slaughter 
of those Swatis who had begged us, we said, to annex their country and 
so forth. Sir R. Udny’s weakness in abandoning the Khyber, and the 
inaction after the Shabkadr raid, induced Orakzais and Afridis to rise 
almost ez masse ; yet the only wise policy is to concentrate our strength 
on the best line of communication with Kabul, and that is the Khyber, all 
other side-routes being negligeable quantities. 

The controversy about the intended breach of faith with the tribes by 
the Viceroy of India, which one political party launches against the other, 
is as irrelevant as would be the accusation between one gentleman and 
another of an intended crime. It was after the Liberals left power that 
the breach was committed, and the Conservative Ministry might then 
have biamed Lord Elgin, but they did not, for neither they, nor the 

Liberals, in point of fact, caw govern India. Indeed, it was under the 
Liberals that the fons et origo malorum, the Durand Treaty, including the 
coup monté of “ always out of the way” Chitral was created, and it was to 
the Conservatives that the grateful task of carrying out the consequences 
of these great mistakes was committed. 


We draw attention to a learned paper by the eminent civilian, Mr. L. C. 
Tupper, on “Early Institutions and Panjab Tribal Law,” which we have 
inserted under “ Asia,” as a subject of current interest, although its 
philosophical character entitles it more to the heading of “General,” 
which we assign to literary contributions of less actuality, but of more per- 
manent interest, than those of the day.* We have, however, received 

* This paper has since been read at the ‘‘ East India Association.” —Ed. 
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information from various parts of the Panjab, bordering on the territories 
of the hitherto independent Frontier tribes, which shows the necessity of 
keeping landed property in the hands of our own military tribes, and of 
not allowing it to fall into the grasp of the money-lenders. Let us also 
extend the law of pre-emption, so that the land may remain in the posses- 
sion of the Zamindars, or hereditary landowners, who can fight for us. Our 
object then being the same as that of the Panjab Customary Law we should 
legistate to consolidate it indirectly, as suggested by Mr. Tupper. At any 
rate, we should prevent the Zamindars being ousted by the Banya. Our 
present system, so beneficial to usurers advancing money on the land of 
thoughtless owners, is causing expropriations and with them much dis- 
content in a class that is of political importance. A “no-rent” league has 
been advocated in order to bring about the desired reforms, but we prefer 
the course of legislation advocated by Mr. Tupper. 





The able Sinologist, Mr. Taw Sein Ko, who has rendered services to our 
Government and to Buddhist law in Burma, and whose papers in this 
Review have been appreciated by scholars, has now sent us an article on 
‘Western Education in China,” which seems to us to represent the views 
of thoughtful, but perhaps too europeanised, natives, whose object is to 
excite the sympathy and interest of the “ Western world” on behalf of 
China, in her present plight. In former times, the people had their remedy 
in rebellion, but, at the present day, no rebellion will be permitted by the 
European Powers, lest commerce should be disturbed. It, therefore, 
seems to our esteemed contributor, that “ it is hardly fair for Europe not 
to allow the people to resort to drastic measures, and, at the same time, to 
stand by and look on China crumbling away by dry-rot. China’s present 
condition is very pitiable, and unless some outside power comes to the 
rescue, her future will be a most gloomy one.” ‘We think with Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, that England should be the rescuing power, as she has the largest 
stake in China, and can command money and intelligent and sympathetic 
advisers, whose co-operation will help China to emulate Japan, whilst 
preserving what is good in her ancient civilization. 


THE “GRADED SYSTEM” IN INDIAN FILIAL PIETY. 


We have received an application from a worthy old letter-writer at the 
Charing Cross Hotel at Lahore, one Kerim Chand, whose son, Harnam 
Das, is employed in the office of the N. W. Railway Examiner of Accounts. 
It appears that the young man allowed his father Rs. 10 per month as long 
as he had received no promotion ; then when the son rose in his “ grade ” 
in railway employ he degraded his father to Rs. 8, then to Rs. 5, with 
a promise to “grade” him, in future, from Rs. 6 to 8. This promise 
he does not appear to have kept, and the father, who has a wife and 
three children dependent on him, turns to us in his despair. If his 
story be true, as we believe, we trust that Mr. Connolly, the Railway 
Examiner, may make an appeal to his employé’s feelings of official pro- 
priety as well as of filial piety and, perhaps, explain to him that putting 
his father on ‘‘ the graded system” is not giving him Zss, but more than 
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before, as time goes on. In the meanwhile, we see in this curious misuse 
of an official term the demoralizing effect of the phraseology of a foreign 
language on the anglicized native mind. A genuine native, not affected 
by foreign influence, gives his all to his father and to “the joint family” ; 
this anglicized one makes plausible excuses for spending everything on 
himself and, under the use of English words, misconceives their real mean- 
ing. Let Harnam Das consult his dictionary, his superior and the 
Decalogue. The latter, like his own Shastras, will tell him to honour his 
father. To have recourse to an official regulation, inapplicable to his filial 
relation, in order to avoid his obligations, is only to render himself con- 
temptible to alike Europeans and “ natives.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. 

This interesting subject has again been brought to the notice of scholars 
in the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. All the alpha- 
bets in the world can be traced back to the same seed-plot. Pictorial 
forms of writing were invented, and used, by the elder world, but at a 
certain period, not yet absolutely fixed, and in a particular country, not yet 
identified to the satisfaction of all, the idea of alphabetic symbols was 
evolved, and developed: all are not agreed as to the form of pictorial 
writings, from which the alphabetical symbols were evolved. Some attri- 
bute the origin of these symbols to the Egyptian ideograms, and some to 
the Cuneiform syllabaries. 

On one thing there is a consensus, that the alphabet of India, in all its 
numerous varieties and its unparalleled development, sprang from the same 
germ as the alphabet of Western Asia, by whatever name known. The 
Moabite Stone is the earliest monument in this alphabetic character, and 
the allusion in this inscription to Ahab, king of Israel, assigns to it a date 
of the 8th century B.c., while the elaborate forms of the letters indicate a 
usage of a considerable anterior period. 

Unfortunately a theological bias has been imported into a purely scien- 
tific subject. The student of archzology can only look upon facts as they 
are: one of the positions firmly laid down in the Essay now alluded to is 
that, whatever power Moses had, and at whatever date, of writing Egyptian 
ideograms or Cuneiform syllabics, it is not proved that he could write 
alphabetically ; this raises a difficulty as regards the two tables of stone and 
the copious writings on skins, papyrus, or parchment, which are attributed 
to him, under the name of the Pentateuch, as written or dictated by him 
many centuries anterior to the Moabite Stone. Another difficult question 
has been imported into the controversy by Prof. Sayce in his valuable work, 
“Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” as to certain Arabian alphabetic 
inscriptions of a much earlier date. The scholars of the twentieth century 
must dispose of this matter; at present more light and more time are 
asked for. 

So far as regards Western Asia, the environment of the Indian alphabet 
is darkened by a different kind of difficulty. Of course, the Hindu attri- 
butes the origin of the alphabet most largely used in his country to Brahma, 
the great Creator, and calls it ‘‘ Brahma Lipi”; while there is some hesita- 
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tion in combating Jewish legends as regards the writings of Moses in a 
prehistoric period, no mercy is shown to Hindu legends, and the date of 
the introduction of the alphabetic writing into India is placed by some as 
late as the time of Alexander the Great, and by others is attributed to a 
period contemporary with the Moabite Stone. It so happens that a dis- 
tinguished French scholar, M. Halevy, leads the first army, and an illus- 
trious Indian archeologist, Hofrath Biihler of Vienna, leads the second 
army. As is well known, the literature of the Hindu and the Buddhist is 
exceedingly voluminous and important. It is possible that the earlier 
portions were transmitted orally for many generations, as the faculty of 
memory in the East, where the mind is occupied on one subject only, far 
transcends the faculty of memory in occidental countries. Notoriously to 
this day the whole Koran, a prose work, is committed to memory as a kind 
of feat, and those whose task is to edit early Hindu works find it prudent 
in doubtful passages to consult learned Pandits, who can repeat the text 
orally as they received it from their forefathers. 

Up to this time it is an open question at what date the Hindu first made 
use of an alphabet: it is pretty well admitted that the natives of India 
never went through the stage of pictorial ideograms before they arrived at 
an alphabet. In the South of India ample material was forthcoming for 
receiving any form of writing in the Talipat leaf; but in the North of 
India there was no such material available, till Art supplied the deficiency 
by manufactured substances. The magnificent inscriptions of King Asoka 
on rocks and pillars and in caves place the latest possible date in the third 
century before the Christian era, which is admitted by all, and the perfec- 
tion of the symbolic forms indicates a usage of some time. Thus M. Halevy 
stands on firm ground, but perhaps a usage of two centuries earlier in the 
time of the occupation of Asia by the Persian dynasty of the Achaemenidas 
which preceded Alexander the Great, might be allowed. The great inscrip- 
tions of Darius (who was defeated at Marathon 490 B.c.) at Behistun are in 
the Cuneiform character, and his son Xerxes, who was defeated at Salamis 
480 B.c., in the Hebrew Book of Esther is described (cap. viii., ]. 9) as 
sending his orders to the provinces under his rule “from India to Ethiopia 
unto every province according to the writing thereof,” and to the Jews 
according to their writing. This looks very much as if the people of India 
had a special form of writing in his time ; however, all these details will 
gradually be worked out. It cannot be pretended that we have heard the 
last word as to: 

(1) The country and form of pictorial writing from which the alphabet 

was evolved. 

(2) The date at which this important forward step was taken. 

(3) The route by which it found its way to India. 

(4) The earliest date at which a Hindu committed alphabetic symbols 

to a material prepared to receive them. & M. C. 


The ninth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography will 
take place at Madrid during Easter week, z.e., between the roth and the 
17th of April, 1898, under the patronage of H.M. King Alfonso XIII. and 
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H.M. the Queen-Regent. The Secretaries of the Executive Committee 
are Dr. Amalio Gimeno, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Madrid, 
Senator and member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, ete., who is also 
Secretary-General ; Dr. Jose Grinda, Auxiliary Professor at the Faculty of 
Medicine of Madrid, etc. ; Dr. Juan Veranes, Sub-Delegate of Medicine, 
and Dr. José Barber, Physician of the Royal Navy. The Committee express 
the hope that every man of science who gives peculiar attention to Hygiene 
and Demography will honour their invitation to be present. 


We understand that the International Law Association, which had 
already resolved to hold its next conference (in 1898) in the United States, 
has received a communication from the American Bar Association, express- 
ing a hope that it will find it convenient to meet at the same place, and 
during the week, of that Association’s annual session. The American Bar 
Association has also passed a resolution that in the event of such an 
arrangement being made their Secretary be directed to invite the Inter- 
national Law Association to be their guests at their annual dinner in 1898. 
Such kind offers of welcome and hospitality from so distinguished a body 
have no doubt met with a cordial response. We trust that among the many 
topics of interest which may be discussed formally or informally at so 
notable a gathering of legal talent, Professor Dicey’s able and ingenious 
suggestion for theestablishment of a common citizenship, published in 
the “ Contemporary Review ” for April last, will not be lost sight of. 


The fourth centenary of Vasco de Gama’s discovery of the sea route to 
India will be celebrated with due honour and great rejoicings throughout 
Portugal from the 17th to the 2oth of May inclusive, in the coming year 
of 1898. The beautiful harbour of Oporto will then, it is hoped, witness an 
unique assemblage of ships, representing the maritime power of all nations, 
in honour of the great Admiral. A magnificent cup of Portuguese work- 
manship, in the style of the 16th century, will be offered as a prize, in an 
International Regatta. Three Congresses will be held at Lisbon, the 
International Peace Congress, the Congress of the Press, and the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference of Peace and Arbitration. The general arrange- 
ment of the festivities has been entrusted to a Central Executive Com 
mittee, who hold their sittings in the Buildings of the Geographical Society 
of Lisbon. The President and Secretaries of that Society are the President 
and Secretaries of the Committee. 





We understand that Sir M. Monier-Williams is busily engaged upon his 
Sanskrit Dictionary, which, it is hoped, will appear in the course of this 
year, and which will be not so much a new edition as a completely new work. 





We are disappointed with the defective, if not, sometimes, misleading 
translations, especially those into Arabic and Hindustani, of the third verse 
of our NationaL ANTHEM which Mr. H. Anthony Salmone has brought 
out in fifty languages with the aid of 49 coadjutors (he himself taking 
Arabic) as “ The Imperial Souvenir” for Christmas 1897. The Persian 
translation of the verse by Sir F. Goldsmid seems to be the best in this 
publication. We propose to examine the “ Souvenir” in an early issue. 
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To the courtesy of the French Colonial Office we are indebted for a 
copy of the “ Carte de la Boucle du Niger” by Lt. Spicq, a very large, 
detailed and well-edited Map of the country between the Niger and the 
Guinea Coast of Africa, based upon the latest information, and accompanied 
by an alphabetical Index of places. The Map and Index are published 
by Henri Barrére, Editeur Géographe, 4, Rue du Bac, Paris. 


gn Memoriam. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE DR. JAMES LEGGE. 


Dr. JAMES LEGGE (M.A., Aberdeen, 1835; D.D., New York, 1842; 
LL.D., Aberdeen, 1870; M.A., Oxford, 1876; LL.D., Edinburgh, 1884) 
died at his residence, 3, Keble Road, Oxford, on the zgth of November 
last. Dr. Legge was born in 1815 at Huntly, Aberdeen, a place which 
has sent at least half a dozen capable men to China. He was educated 
first at Huntly, and then at the Oldand New Grammar Schools, Aberdeen ; 
graduated at King’s College, Aberdeen, and afterwards went to London, 
where he studied theology at the Highbury College, and took a fancy for 
the study of Chinese. In 1839 it was his intention to proceed to China, 
bur, like St. Francis Xavier, he had to stop short for a time at Malacca, 
where in 1840 he teok over charge of Morrison’s Anglo-Chinese Seminary 
(Morrison had died in 1834). After our first war with China he transferred 
his pupils to the new colony of Hong Kong. There he founded the London 
Missionary Society’s Preparatory College ( Ying-hwa Shu-yiian), and re- 
mained, with short intervals of furlough, until 1873: a nephew of his lived 
with him, and, after Dr. Legge’s departure, continued business as a broker 
in Hong Kong up to his death in 1893. Dr. Legge had already at 
Malacca translated several tracts into Chinese, and it was there that he 
conceived his great idea of rendering its “Classics” into English ; this 
literary work was done in his leisure hours, for during his thirty years’ 
Hong Kong residence he regularly conducted the services at the Congrega- 
tional Church. His first serious work on the Chinese Notions concerning God 
appeared in 1852. He published the Four S/w in 1861, and three of the 
Five Xing in 1865, 1871, and 1872. In 1875 metrical version of the Book 
of Odes appeared, and, as the late Mr. A. Lister, a humorous but friendly 
Hong Kong critic then put it, created almost as much surprise as did the 
apparition of Saul amongst the prophets ; for Dr. Legge was not then known 
to possess bardic talent. In 1875 the Académie des Belles Lettres awarded 
the Julien prize to Dr. Legge. The fourth of the Aéng appeared in 1882, 
and his appointed task was only just completed when he died. When he 
retired from China in 1873 a movement was made to secure his services 
as a Professor at home, and in 1875 a Chinese Chair was founded at 
Oxford : Corpus Christi College gave him a Fellowship. Here he worked 
with extraordinary industry until his death. In 1880 he published his 
four London lectures on Taoism, Confucianism, and Ancestor Worship 
under the title of Zhe Religions of China, and in 1886 his Record of 
Buddhist Kingdoms, which is the only trustworthy English translation of 
Fa Hien’s travels. 
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Dr. Lezge, the “Nestor of Sinologues” as he has often been called, 
was distinctly the first of the Di majores of Sinology. With “ de regretté 
Wylie,” as even the Jesuits affectionately style him, he shared the unique 
distinction of compelling universal reverence and respect, and he may be 
said to have never made a literary enemy. His opinion on the authenticity 
of the Nestorian Stone, joined with that of Wylie, is implicitly accepted 

‘by the Catholics, whose only vestige of complaint against Dr. Legge is 
that he is too considerate and courteous to rash and presumptuous critics. 
Dr. Legge was perfectly aware that there was a great deal of quackery in 
Sinology, and in private conversation would often crack a humorous joke 
at the expense of the impostors; but he never wrote a harsh word or 
intentionally hurt any man’s feelings. In short, he was a gentleman to the 
core in his literary instinct. He made no mystery of his craft, and was 
far from keeping his knowledge to himself so that he might astonish the 
world with surprises : he was equally ready to help any applicant, to lend 
books, correct translations, and, generally, to put his shoulder to the 
wheel for others in the most unobtrusive way. His work was thoroughly 
conscientious and sound from first to last. As he put it, his principle had 
always been to read what the native commentators said, and translate it: 
he had never found them wanting. He rightly judged that their literary 
instinct must be truer than ours, and that it was absurd for Europeans to 
alter texts or to force translations of their own. In 1884 a foolish attack 
was made upon him by a brilliant, but inaccurate, Orientalist now 
deceased, and even the Saturday Review was induced to countenance the 
absurdity : but Dr. Legge soon found defenders, and, so far as any action 
of his own was concerned, simply laughed at the incident in his good- 
natured way. There is no occasion to credit Dr. Legge with more know- 
ledge than he possessed: he was the last man to wish it. In any case, he 
is a giant, and requires no cubit to artificially increase his stature. At the 
time he went to China, the true theory of the Chinese spoken language 
was unknown, and consequently Dr. Legge’s accurate knowledge in that 
department was confined to Cantonese, of which he was not an excep- 
tionally fluent speaker. His forze was essentially the “Classics,” which may 
be roughly said to bear the same relation to historical and official litera- 
ture that Josephus does to Dante, Ariosto, and the Italian official news- 
papers. In that department he was facile princeps, and no one can be 
mentioned in the same breath with him except perhaps Father Zottoli, S.J. 
He occasionally contributed to this Review. There is an excellent por- 
trait of Dr. Legge, as he appeared about twenty years ago, in one of the 
illustrated papers of the 4th of December. As a personal friend Dr. 
Legge, as might be expected, was loyal, open-hearted, and true: in 
religious matters he was broad-minded, tolerant, charitable to stumblers, 
and utterly free from sanctimoniousness. In short, James Legge was a 
stout, warm-hearted, hard-headed, industrious Scotchman of the highest 
type, of whom Scotland may well be proud, who was an honour to Oxford, 
and whose learning has placed the Oriental scholarship of Great Britain in 
the front-rank of Sinology. E. H. PARKER. 
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THE LATE MR. JAMES EASTOE TEALL. 


The death of Mr. Teall on the 9th November, 1897, in his 41st year of 
life, of which he had spent 22 in the service of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, deprives that body and, indeed, the philanthropic 
world generally, of one of its most sincere and devoted workers. He was 
the soul of honesty and opposed to all hypocrisy or cant.- Single-minded 
and indefatigable in his public as well as private duties, he ever eagerly 
took up the cause of the oppressed in whatever form. His reading was 
very extensive and, inter alia, embraced every book of any value that 
could throw light even on remote side-issues of the countries to which the 
attention of his society was directed. He was a very accomplished man, 
of many-sided information, and even possessed a very fair knowledge of 
Arabic, as also a general insight into Oriental studies. Ever kind, to those 
natives of the East, and especially of Africa, who desired his advice or his 
help, he was a true friend, the most, genial of companions, and a most 
loyal assistant to the Nestor OF THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, its able veteran guide, Mr. C. H. Allen. Reguiescat in pace. 
He will ever live, as an example, in the memory of all who knew him. 
We extract a passage from an appreciative obituary in “The Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,” which gives further details of that well-filled, though much too 
short, life: “‘Under the guidance of the late eminent Abolitionist, Mr. 
Edmund Sturge, he acquired a knowledge of the history of the abolition 
movement, from its earliest commencement up to the present time, which 
may be considered almost unrivalled. Mr. Teall was born in Jamaica in 
1856, his father, the Rev. William Teall, being a Baptist missionary, whilst 
on the mother’s side he was related to Sir George Phillipps, Chief Justice 
of Hong Kong. It was probably owing to his intimate acquaintance with 
negro life in his early years that he took so great an interest in the welfare 
of the African race.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE “ JATAKA.” 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 

1. Zhe Jataka, translated from the Pali by various hands, edited by 
Proressor E. B. Cowext. Vol. III. translated by H. T. Francis and 
R. A. NEIL. 

This volume of the Cambridge translation contains 138 stories corre- 
sponding to the third volume of the Pali text. Although we are being 
considerably overdosed with Buddhism in these days, fresh instalments of 
the birth-stories are always welcome because they belong not to the some- 
what dreary subject of Buddhist theology (or ought not one rather to write 
‘*‘atheology ”?) but to the more fascinating one of folk-lore, which any 
reader may be interested in without committing himself to the study of the 
religion. It has often been pointed out that in these stories we frequently 
come upon rather primitive and simple forms of the nursery tales and 
legends of Europe. In the present volume there are many such, though 
of course all the stories in so large a collection cannot be equally inter- 
esting. Many of them in fact are extremely pointless, merely showing how 
the Buddha or some one else did in a former state of existence the same 
thing as he does in the present. Others again are wanting even in so 
much of point as this, and with the love of monotonous repetition so 
characteristic of all Buddhist writings, seem merely to state over again 
some fact that has already been stated in the introduction to the tale. 

A second source of interest will be found in the light which these stories 
throw on life in ancient India. Men and women of every class in society 
are the heroes and heroines of the tales. Village life, town life, the life 
of the ascetic in the forest, are all here depicted with bold vivid touches ; 
so that from the Jatakas alone a very clear idea of the condition of exist- 
ence in those far-off times might easily be put together, It would also be 
useful if some one would collect and explain all the geographical and 
historical facts and allusions in the tales. Lassen has done something in 
this direction, but the wealth of materials rendered accessible to European 
students since his time is so great, that the work now requires to be done 
over again, and done far more fully than even that eminent scholar was 
able to do it. Not only are numerous kings and kingdoms mentioned, 
but the attitude of Buddha towards rival religions is curiously illustrated, 
as for instance in story No. 314, where a king being frightened by hearing 
cries in the night is about to have sacrifices on an immense scale performed 
by Brahmins to avert the supposed evil omen. Buddha interferes to save 
the lives of so many creatures and defeats the purpose of the Brahmins. 
In this story the translator has very ingeniously reproduced the four cries 
heard by the king in the first words of each English couplet. 

In story No. 339 there is confirmation of the view held by several 
modern scholars that Jainism is older than Buddhism, and an independent 
school of thought not, as used once to be supposed, merely an offshoot 
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thereof. Buddha in the epilogue clearly states that Nathaputta (ze. 
Jnatiputra or Mahavira the founder of the Jain sect) preceded himself as 
a teacher. . 

Story No. 436 relating how an Asura kept his wife in a box, which he 
swallowed and retained in his belly, and how even in that position she 
contrived to be unfaithful to him, is evidently the original of the opening 
story in the Arabian Nights. No. 386 about the king who understood the 
language of animals is similarly the original of the second story in the 
same collection. 

But it would fill a large volume to trace the passage of these stories 
throughout the ages and in many climes; and the task has already been 
partially performed, as is shown in the foot-notes to the present work. 
It may incidentally be remarked that it is to be regretted that much more 
in the way of notes of various kinds has not been given. Admirably lucid 
and fluent as the translations are, the work cannot be rendered thoroughly 
useful to the European reader without copious notes of many kinds. The 
extreme parsimony in this respect is almost the only fault one can find 


with this interesting volume. 
J. B. 


VOL. IV. OF THE NEW “OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
CLARENDON Press; OxrorD; LonpDON ; EDINBURGH ; NEw York. 


2. A new English Dictionary on Historical principles, founded mainly 
on thé materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES 
A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 
We have been favoured by the Clarendon Press with the last fasciculus of 
the Oxford English Dictionary containing the entries between “ Foisty ” 
and “Frankish.” It will startle some of our readers to learn that the 
number of main words in the English language, occurring in alphabetical 
order between such apparently near neighbours as FOI and FRA, is 
no less than 2,079; while the thoroughness with which the Editors are 
dealing with the task they have set themselves may be gathered from the 
fact that no less than 17,616 quotations—an average of eight to each 
word—are given in illustration of the meanings. 

A large number of the words are practically obsolete at the present day, 
but it is never certain whether such words may not be revived when a 
special occasion demands a specially expressive term. No one would now 
use the word “ forfex” for a pair of scissors, except in humorous remi- 
niscence of the passage in Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock.” But the term 
“forficulate,” shaped like a pair of scissors, as well as ‘‘forficate” and 
“forfication’’ are employed in the latest publications of the day as 
scientific terms of description in natural history. On the other hand words 
which seem old are found to be of moderninvention. The pedantic use of 
“‘Foreword” instead of “Preface” appears to date no further back than 1842. 

The creation of some words seems due to the mere haste or carelessness 
of a popular writer. The word “ Forbidding” was in use as a substantive 
noun (with the sense of prohibition) from 1300 to 1740, and was used by 
Milton in his “ Paradise Lost.” A duplicate term “ forbiddance” was in 
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use in 1608, and is still current. To the first Lord Lytton alone, it seems 
that, we owe a third word with the same meaning, viz., “ forbiddal.” 

The confusion which often arises from the similar sound of dissimilar : 
words is exemplified in the history of the phrase “a forlorn hope.” The ‘ 
word “hope” in this phrase originally meant a “ band” or “ hoop,” but ‘ 
a band not in the sense of that which binds materially, but of that which ; 
is bound together ideally, namely, a troop or company of soldiers. A . 
“forlorn hope” was a picked body of men detached to the front to begin 
the battle, and the phrase was used as a technical term in strategy so early 
as 1579. But already in 1641 “hope,” meaning company, had become 
confused with the word “hope” denoting that emotion ‘which springs a 
eternal in the human breast,” and since “a forlorn hope” in that sense st 
meant a hope left to the last, the phrase was occasionally employed even le 
technically to describe the rearguard, while in metaphorical language it th 
came to mean a desperate adventure. The British sailor, with his ready os 
wit and instinctive dislike for words that do not ring true and clear, has th 
converted the phrase into “ the flowing hope.” oe 

More than four pages of three columns each are devoted to the im- th 
portant monosyllable “for.” The various meanings of this word as a wi 
preposition are arranged under ten principal heads, of which one only is ad 
obsolete, having lasted however to the time uf Shakspere. It is curious to of 
observe in how many phrases of the present day it preserves the same as 

Ma meanings as it had many centuries ago. For instance, its sense in the qu 
phrase ‘‘to fight for,” meaning én defence of, dates from A.D. 1000 ;in the He 
phrase “to rum for his life” from 1250; in the phrase “to take for of 
granted” from 1175. Its use as a conjunction, which dates only from the me 
beginning of the 13th century, is explained as probably due either to an of 
extension of the functions of a preposition to the following sentence, or as Im 
an ellipsis, the place of the conjunction having been originally supplied by of 
the preposition and a demonstrative pronoun. sug 

Words which are not English are included in the Dictionary, if they the 
have been employed by any notable English or American author. Thus of 
the word “ Fonduk,” otherwise spelt “ Fondak ” and “ Funduck,” meaning exte 
“an Inn,” finds a place from its being used in books descriptive of locs 
Northern Africa ; as well as ‘‘ Fondaco” which is an Italian variant of the Mu 
same word, and also the Spanish ‘“ Fonda,” which has come round to us afte 
from its use in America. The word represents the Arabic 34% (fandaq), othe 
which itself is believed to have been borrowed from the Greek name for and 
an inn, tavdoxéiov. The curious word “ Fomalhaut,” the Arabic wgn',s 
(famu-l-hiat, lit. mouth of the fish—the name of a star in the ‘constellation C 
Piscis Australis)—is supported by a quotation from Browning. It was = 
known to more ancient writers as ‘ Fomahant,” having come to them 4. 
apparently through the Spanish. A 

There is not a page of the volume which is not full of lore of the most from 
interesting description. The strictly historical method which has been tion 
adopted in the explanation of words, and the great pains bestowed upon its fe 
the verification of their meanings by quotations are calculated to discipline a val 
as well as to inform the minds of students. of H 
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A work of such magnificent proportions may perhaps not find access to 
many private houses except those of the rich; but it should be the most 
coveted possession of all Jud/ic libraries in the United Kingdom, in the 
Colonies, and at least at the headquarters of every district in India, and 
at her principal Colleges. It is not so much a Dictionary as a History of 
English speech and thought from its infancy to the present day. W. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS; LONDON. 


3. England and India. A Record of progress during a hundred years, 
—1785-1885, by Romesu C. Dutt, Lcs., C..E. The author traces, in a 
succinct and clear manner, the various reforms in the administration of 
India, under the Company and the Crown. He divides the work under 
the administrations at home in the times of Pitt and Wellington,—Canning 
and Grey,—Peel and Palmerston,—Disraeli and Gladstone. He shows 
that the various reforms in England during those periods had a reflex influ- 
ence on Indian administration. He asks thoughtful men to enquire as to 
the causes of the destructive famines which have taken place in India, 
with its fertile soil and industrious population, during the forty years of its 
administration by the Crown ; and contends that the continued recurrence 
of these famines presses for a strict and impartial enquiry, more particularly 
as the expenditure of administration has increased enormously, and conse- 
quently taxation and other burdens have proportionately become heavier. 
He argues that such an enquiry would show that the “continuous increase 
of State-demand from the produce of the soil, which is virtually the only 
means of subsistence for the mass of the people, is making them incapable 
of saving in good years, and resourceless in bad years”: and that the 
Imperial policy to secure a “scientific frontier ” against Russia, at the cost 
of India, is exhausting the riches and fertility of the country. The writer 
suggests various reforms with respect to the protection of native industries, 
the cultivation of the soil, the limit of taxation on its produce, the tenure 
of land by the cultivator, encouragements for improvements, and a more 
extensive representation of the native population in the administration of 
local and imperial affairs. The indebtedness of India in 1857, before the 
Mutiny, was £51,000,000o—after the Mutiny it was £97,000,00o—and 
after thirty years it was nearly £200,000,000,—one half in England,—the 
other in India. To these figures the author earnestly solicits the immediate 
and serious attention of statesmen both at home and in India. 





CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY ; NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 


4. Hinduism, by SiR MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E., D.C.L. 

An excellent Manual of Hinduism, covering the whole field, and tracing 
from its origin the various stages of its development, and its present posi- 
tion in India and Ceylon, and giving an account of its rites and ceremonies, 
its festivals, shrines and sacred writings. There is an illustrative map, and 
a valuable appendix, describing the distinctive features of the six schools 
of Hindu Philosophy, and a copious index. The work has been so highly 
appreciated, that it has reached its thirteenth thousand. 
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A. CONSTABLE AND Co.; LONDON. 

5. Richard Baird Smith, the leader of the Delhi heroes in 1857. No 
one who lived in Upper India in the early sixties can fail to remember the 
great estimation in which the name of Col. Baird Smith was held by all 
classes, and the grief which was universally expressed at his premature 
decease. There was a prevalent belief—how far warranted we do not 
know—that if he had lived he would have been selected to succeed Sir 
George Edmonstone as Lt.-Governor of the North-Western Provinces ; and 
there is no doubt that his appointment would have been hailed with satis- 
faction. Death, however, forestalled whatever intention there may have 
been to promote to higher honours the man whose services during the 
Famine of 1860-61 had earned for him so enviable a reputation. 

The present record of his services at the siege of Delhi is written rather 
to vindicate his great capacity as a military officer, than his usefulness as a 
civil administrator ; and it is written from the standpoint of an affectionate 
admirer who has perhaps too much fretted his soul at the fate which robbed 
his hero of worldly honours. As a contribution to the history of the siege 
of Delhi, the newly-published letters of Baird Smith are undoubtedly of 
value, but we doubt if they will place him upon a Higher pinnacle than he 
had actually reached in the estimation of his brother officers and the 
Indian public generally before his death. In fact, there are a few passages 
in the letters to his own wife, written in the abandon of confidence, when a 
man’s most secret thoughts are allowed to be shared by his life’s partner, 
which we think should have been kept under the seal of privacy, since they 
tend rather towards self-glorification, a quality which the true hero rarely 
possesses. There are indeed many other passages in which the real 
character of the man is sufficiently indicated, but the anxiety of his 
biographer to monopolize the credit of the successful issue of the siege to 
the honour of a single man however eminent has given a controversial tone 
to the book which is to be deprecated. . 


GARDNER, DARTON AND Co. ; LONDON. 


6. Muhammedanism. Has it any Future? By the Rev Cuartes H. 
RoBINSON, M.A., Lecturer in Hausa in the University of Cambridge, with an 
introduction by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. Mr. Robinson, after a long sojourn 
in Africa and the East, writes from personal observation. His purpose is not 
to discuss the truth or falsehood of Muhammedanism, from the Christian 
standpoint, but to direct attention to what extent Muhammedanism has 
acted as a civilizing power and as to its bearing on the industries and 
happiness of those under its influence in Africa and Asia. His discrimina- 
ting observations will help the reader to decide for himself what are the 
ultimate tests of such a system of religion, as to its continuous fitness to 
elevate the faith and character of man. Mr. Robinson’s Lectures will be 
read with interest by those who have seriously at heart the future welfare 
of the followers of Islam, whether they are under the sovereignty of the 
Queen Empress, or are subjects of other Potentates in the East and the 
South. 
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A. D. INNES AnD Co. 

7. Inspector-General Sir James Kanald Martin, by SURGEON-GENERAL 
Sir JosePH Fayrer, Bart. It was a graceful act of Sir Joseph Fayrer to 
place on record a memoir of his distinguished predecessor, Sir Ranald 
Martin, and the volume which he has produced is an excellent sample of 
biography. It is not too long to be read through ona winter’s evening, and 
yet contains all that is essential to exhibit the character of the man, and the 
value of his work. Though the enormous changes which the progress of 
the century has brought about—in India and at home—in medical science, 
and the practice of sanitation, remove the starting point of Martin’s career 
into an almost unrecognisable past, the author has succeeded in making the 
history of bygone efforts to improve the health of the troops and of the 
public in India both interesting and profitable. 

Like so many British pioneers of reform in India, Sir Ranald Martin 
was of pure Scottish ancestry. He was a native of the Island of Skye. 
Readers of the memoir will be astonished to discover on the very first 
page what an enormous debt the Empire owes to that Island. It appears 
(the information is so striking that we make no apology for repro- 
ducing it) that between 1812 and 1852 it furnished for the public service, 
21 Lt.-Generals or Major-Generals, 45 Lt.-Colonels, 600 Majors and 
officers of lower rank, and 10,000 foot soldiers, besides four governors of 
British Colonies, one Governor-General of India, one Adjutant-General of 
the British Army, one Chief Baron of England, and one Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland. 

James Ranald Martin was one of a family of thirteen, of whom however 
only eight were living at the time of their mother’s death. He was origin- 
ally intended for the army, and long after his death his biographer writes 
of him “ whilst eminent as a sanitarian and physician, he was at heart what 
his appearance proclaimed him to be, a soldier.” The duty of making 
provision for his father’s old age, compelled him to undertake the study 
of medicine as a more lucrative profession. He became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1814 in his nineteenth year, and in 1817 he 
obtained a commission as Assistant-Surgeon in the E.I.C.S., and sailed for 
India. His varying fortunes and steady progress in that country are 
succinctly described in the memoir. In 1840 he was compelled by ill 
health to leave Calcutta for England, but had already put by sufficient 
means to give him the option of returning to India or not. He finally 
elected to settle in London, where he resided till his death in 1874. 
Beyond this outline we have no intention to trespass upon the biography, 
which we cordially recommend not only to Anglo-Indians and the Medical 
profession, who will naturally be interested in the career of one who did so 
much for them, but also to the public at large. 





ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON. 
8. Short Histories of the Literatures of the World, edited by Epmunp 
Gosse. No. I., Ancient Greek Literature, by GILBERT MURRAY, M.A. 
Professor Murray is an able scholar, and his name is familiar to the 
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inner circle of classical students. He has now suddenly acquired notoriety 
in the eyes of the general. reading public. Mr. Herbert Paul, in the 
December number of the Wineteenth Century, has taken the occasion of 
the publication of the present volume to issue a vicious diatribe against 
the “ New Learning,” making Prof. Murray his example of the appalling 
results of the new notions of criticism. According to Mr. Paul the chief 
feature of the new criticism is a vulgar familiarity, an off-hand uncere- 
moniousness, an attempt to drag the dread figures of the classic authors 
down to Ibsenian levels. Prof. Murray, if we are to believe Mr. Paul, 
treats the ancients with the patronising familiarity of a showman inviting 
country folks to look at his fat women and skeleton dandies: “ He stands 
before the masters of Greek literature with his hands in his pockets and 
his hat on the back of his head ”—like ’Arry in a picture-gallery. 

It cannot be denied that some of this criticism is deserved, and that 
‘Professor Murray has given “an handle to his adversaries.” He often 
lapses into slang or colloquialism, his strivings after the jocular are fre- 
quently forced and poor; he has an irritating off-hand way of settling 
doubtful points—usually by a dogmatic “of course.” Thus Lycurgus the 
Spartan is “of course” a fixed saga-figure, and the names of the so-called 
cyclic poets are of course mere punning titles referring to the subject- 
matter of the various epics. This last method of eliminating personalities 
of whom little positive is known he is inclined to apply even to such com- 
parative moderns as Acusilaus and Pherecydes. One can hardly help 
calling to mind Mr. Andrew Lang’s proof of the purely mythical character 
of Mr. Gladstone, whom some people believe to have actually existed. 
With similar curtness our author decides that the ordinary stories of the 
foreign birth of Tyrteus and Alcman are only inventions of Athenian 
jealousy, unwilling to credit Sparta with the capacity of producing a native- 
born poet. ; 


But admitting all this, we are still a long way from agreeing with Mr.. 


Paul’s verdict. Mr. Paul, too, has his own form of new criticism, which 
consists mainly of picking out stray sentences from their contexts and so 
fitting them into an appropriate context of his own fashioning, that what- 
ever slipshodness or cheapness there is in the exoression is intensified, and 
whatever judgment is expressed, is made ludicrous. He would persuade 
us that Prof. Murray’s final judgment on Thucydides is summed up in 
the phrase “an absolute hodge-podge of ungrammatical and unnatural 
language.” Our author’s real offence is to state, in discussing the present 
state of Thucydides’ text, that one comes across many passages which are 
“an absolute hodge-podge,” etc.: a very different matter. Taken as a 
whole Prof. Murray’s appreciation of Thucydides, both as historian and 
as stylist, is fair and sympathetic—if Mr. Paul had wanted an object for 
his indignant citation of Macaulay he would have found a more deserving 
one in Prof. Mahaffy, who really does show an aggressive contempt for 
Macaulay’s favourite. As an instance of Prof. Murray’s patronising 
attitude our critic quotes him as saying, “‘ We may make allowances for 
Plato.” The actual context contains the ingenious and surely not disre- 
spectful argument that the charm of poetry was such to Plato’s imaginative 
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nature, that he tended to exaggerate the dangerous character of its 
influence on ordinary men—it is this fact that we are to allow for, and 
not as Mr. Paul leaves us to imagine Plato’s general lack of common- 
sense. It would be easy to multiply instances of this sort of unfair per- 
version of criticism. 

Prof. Murray’s literary disquisitions are interesting and usually fair: 
those on Herodotus, Thucydides, A‘schylus, are among his best. Nor 
does he confine himself, pace Mr. Paul, entirely to writing slang. The 
description of Hector’s flight from Achilles, of the motives that inspired 
the history of Thucydides, the vindication of Socrates’ accusers, show some 
command of the higher gifts of style. 

But though Prof. Murray does not deserve all Mr. Paul’s strictures, we 
may yet doubt whether he has not made a mistake in writing the present 
volume as it stands. It does not look as if it would fit at all well into 
Mr. Gosse’s scheme for a series of national literatures. It is written above 
the heads of all but a few. It pre-supposes a fair knowledge of the classics 
and of the ordinary views on disputed points, and abounds in little allusions 
to passages or anecdotes quite beyond the ken of the uninitiated. To the 
professed classical student, on the other hand, the historical arrangement 
is distasteful, and a reader would prefer Prof. Murray to expand his inter- 
esting views on the Homeric question, or on Herodotus, into longer 
essays, and to leave out a great deal of what appear to be mere lecture 
notes where the subject has evidently interested the author less pro- 
foundly. A. 

9. Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, translated by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN 
Beit. There is probably no form of poetry of which it would be more 
difficult to produce a successful imitation in the English language than the 
Persian ghazal. The English language affords very few facilities for rhyme, 
and hardly any for the repetition of the same words in different senses as a 
refrain. In the ghazal the rhyme—usually accompanied by a refrain which 
follows the rhyming syllable—is a cardinal feature of the poem. Although 
each distich or couplet must contain its own thought, and be complete in 
itself, the rhyme, which is announced in Jofh lines of the first couplet, 
must be repeated in the second line of every other couplet. The rhyme 
is in fact the sole link that exists between the various couplets, and since 
every ghazal contains from eight to fifteen or more of these, no little 
ingenuity is required, even in a language which lends itself to rhyme, to 
meet the exigencies of this peculiar form of composition. There have 
been numerous attempts by Persian scholars to translate the poems of 
Hafiz into English, but although they have resulted in the production of 
some pretty English verses, there are none which really convey a true idea 
of the original. 

The translations in the present volume are quite as good as any we 
have hitherto seen, and the author must be congratulated upon having had 
the courage to undertake so formidable a task. 

We quote the following three stanzas from her translation of an ode 
which is believed to have been composed by Hafiz after the death of his 
wife : 
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‘* My lady, that did change this house of mine 
Into a heaven when that she dwelt therein, 
From head to foot an angel’s face divine 
Enwrapped her ; pure she was, spotless of sin ; 
Fair as the moon her countenance, and wise ; 
Lords of the kind and tender glance, her eyes 
With an abounding loveliness did shine. 


‘* Then said my heart : here will I take my rest ! 
This city breathes her love in every part. 
But to a distant bourne was she addressed, 
Alas ! he knew it not, alas, poor heart ! 
The influence of some cold malignant star 
Has loosed my hand that held her, lone and far 
She journeyeth that lay upon my breast. 





‘* Not only did she lift my bosom’s veil, 

Reveal its inmost secret, but her grace 

Drew back the curtain from Heaven’s mansions pale, 

And gave her there an eternal dwelling-place. 

The flower-strewn river lip and meadows fair, 

The rose herself but fleeting treasures were 

Regret and Winter follow in their trail.” 
It would be a convenience to readers if in a second edition the author 
‘ would head each translation with the first line of the original. Without 
this aid it is difficult to refer to the Persian text, more especially as the 
poems selected for translation are not placed in their original order. Of 
the rhythms which the author has adopted, we greatly prefer the ten 
syllabled iambic measure to the occasional anapzstic metres. The form 
of verse most appropriate to the ghazal is perhaps that adapted in transla- 
tions IV. and XIL : 

‘* Sleep on thine eyes, bright as narcissus flowers, 

Falls not in vain ! 
And not in vain thy hair’s soft radiance showers, 
Ah, not in vain !” 
The book is extremely well printed and forms an elegant volume. The 

prefatory introduction shows much thoughtful study of Oriental sentiment, 
and is the more interesting as coming from a lady. 


“A HISTORY OF CHINA.” 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND Co.; Lonpon, 1897. 

10. A History of China, from the earliest days down to the present, by 
Rev. J. Maccowan, London Missionary Society. 

The author of this valuable history, who has lived over thirty years in 
China, states in his preface that it is ‘“‘a reproduction, from the original, 
of the Standard History of China,” that work and the writings of Confucius 
and Mencius being the only authentic sources from whence the story of 
the Empire can possibly be obtained. 

The book is divided into the mythical, legendary, semi-historical and 
historical periods. The earliest mythical personage is Pan-Ku, who lives 
to-day in the popular mind as the person who first gave the heavens and 
the earth the shape they now possess. The two most conspicuous names 
of the legendary period are Yau and Shun, whose fame is due to their 
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having been adopted by Confucius and his disciple Mencius as the great 
heroes of China and models for every ruler that should succeed them. 
They are supposed to have reigned respectively for 101 years and 50 years, 
from B.C. 2356 to 2255 and 2255 to 2205. 

The first of the historical dynasties is that of Chow, which is said to 
have been founded by Wu Wang B.c. 1122, and lasted till B.c. 255. The 
annals of each reign are short and chiefly relate to the doings of the 
sovereign. Instances of the excessive cruelty and barbarity of the punish- 
ments favoured by the Chinese constantly recur. We read also of frequent 
outspoken rebukes administered to tyrannical emperors by their grandees 
or ministers. ‘‘ Let the people have the widest freedom of speech, and 
listen to what they say, and correct the things in which you are wrong,” 
were words addressed to the Emperor Li by one of his nobles, in the ninth 
century B.c. It was during the rule of this dynasty that the three great 
thinkers, Lautze, Confucius and Mencius were born. The Chow dynasty 
was succeeded in B.c. 255 by that of Tsin, which gave place in B.c. 206 
to thatof Han. It was with that dynasty that the curious custom originated 
which is said to be still in force, and to which the author appeals in favour 
of the veracity of the Standard History. Historians were appointed to 
write the annals of the Empire secretly, and with absolute immunity from 
any punishment for what they might record. ‘As each document was 
written it was deposited in an iron-bound chest, which remained locked 
till the dynasty had ceased to rule.” The author states in his preface that 
the story of the present dynasty was not available to him, because it is 
* still concealed in the recesses of the historical chest.” The extraordinary 
superstition of the Chinese is well exemplified in the career of one of the 
Kings, Wu Ti, of this dynasty, whose long reign of 54 years was made 
miserable for himself and his subjects by his ‘‘mad passion for immor- 
tality.” He became the dupe of the vilest men in the kingdom, who 
pretended to the exercise of magical arts, and through the intrigues of 
one of these he caused the flight of his own son, and the death of his own 
wife, who had taken her son’s part. 

It was the second Emperor of the later Han dynasty (founded by a 
cousin of the last of the Han kings) who introduced Buddhism into China 
in the year A.D. 65, but we find a subsequent emperor in the fifth century 
issuing an edict for the abolition of this religion because in consequence 
of its introduction ‘neither the principles of Heaven could be carried 
out, nor the government of the country, nor the teaching of the people.” 

We are prevented by want of space from continuing our notice of this 
important historical work down to later times. It is sufficient to say that 
the volume only concludes with the account of the late war between China 
and Japan. There are four appendices, and a useful index, and the work 
is rendered complete by an excellent map. 


“THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA.” 
THE Open Court PuBLisHING Company ; CHICAGO, 1897. 
11. Zhe Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records, told by Pau. 
Carus. In this work the author has set himself the task of presenting to 
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Western readers in a condensed form the main features of Buddhism— 
not the Buddhism of this or that sect as now practised—but the original 
doctrine expounded by the founder and held by his immediate disciples. 
In fact, the work essays to be such a compendium of Buddhism as might 
have been written by an inspired disciple of “the Master” a hundred years 
after Buddha’s death. It is therefore to a certain extent a work of the 
imagination, for it is impossible that anyone of Western origin in the 
1gth century should put himself exactly in the position of an early 
Buddhist. The greater portion of the book, however, consisting as it does 
of anecdotes, parables, sermons, and maxims, collated from original docu- 
ments to which reference is given in an appendix, may fairly be considered 
historic ; and probably no better method of furnishing a modern super- 
ficial inquirer with a generally correct notion of the tenets of Buddhism 
could have been devised. We notice that the work is already in its fifth 
edition, which attests its popularity. 

Of course, the religion of Buddha is shown at its best, when all that is 
unessential to the main teaching is omitted, and the subsequent accretions 
of superstition are ignored. If there were any intention to set Buddhism 
up as a rival to Christianity it might be objected that the former religion is 
exhibited too favourably by the mere process of pruning ; but it is evident 
that the author has no such ambition, nor do we suppose that anyone 
brought up in the Christian religion would take -more than an academic 
interest in the character and teaching of Buddha as described in the 
volume. Such being the case, it is only desirable that the beauty of the 
original design should be thrown into relief by the clearance of encum- 
brances. It is more important for us to know what amount of vital truth 
the professors of other religions are bound to acknowledge, than what 
amount of error they have permitted themselves to accept. 

There can be no reason why a true Christian should not admire the 
story of Buddha’s ministry, which is here presented in a most attractive 
form, and rejoice that it should have formed the inheritance of so many 
millions of human beings from whom the light of his own Gospel has been 
withheld. 

The author announces that his main object was “to set the reader 
a-thinking on the religious problems of to-day,” and that he cherishes the 
hope that the book will “help to develop in Christianity not less than in 
Buddhism the cosmic religion of truth.” ‘The phrase which we have under- 
lined appears to us unfortunately vague. Apparently we must of under- 
stand the author to mean by it merely that body of morality which is the 
common inheritance of all nations, and developed in “the natural way 
of moral evolution.” But it does appear to mean a very broad form of 
Christianity, dispensing with dogmas and symbols, but substituting for 
them a great deal of what may be called meaningless phraseology. Take 
the following extract from the conclusion of the “ Gospel of Buddha ” which 
is an original contribution of the author : 

““THE PURPOSE OF BEING. 

“When in the cycle of forming universes the first tangible shapes of sun 

and earth and moon appeared, Truth moved in the cosmic dust, and filled 
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the whole world with blazing light. - Yet there was no eye to see the light, 
no ear to listen to the truth, no mind to perceive its meaning ; and in the 
immeasurable spaces of existence no place was found where the truth could 
abide in all its glory. 

“In the due course of evolution sentiency appeared and sense perception 
arose. There was a new realm of soul-life, full of yearning, with powerful 
passions and of unconquerable energy. And the world split in twain: 
there were pleasures and pains, self and not self, friends and foes, hatred 
and love. The truth vibrated through the world of sentiency, but in all its 
infinite potentialities no place could be found where the truth could abide 
in all its glory.” “ And reason came forth in the struggle for life,” etc. 

We ask: what is a “cycle of forming universes”? ‘ How could the 
shapes of sun, earth and moon be éangib/e in a world destitute of sentiency ?” 
While universes were in the process of forming where was there a world? 
If truth filled the world with blazing light, how is it said there was no 
place for truth? And lastly, what are “ immeasurable spaces of existence ” 
considered in the abstract, before sentiency, of which “ space” and “ exist- 
ence” are mere conditions, had been evolved? We ask these questions 
in no captious spirit. They may evince a want of due intelligence, 
but if the religion of the future is to be devoid of all symbolism, the words 
in which its instructions are conveyed, should be such as to command the 
most unhesitating assent from the least cultivated intellect. W. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons; LonpoN AND NEw YoRrK. 


12. Religions of Primitive Pecples, by Danie G. BRINTON, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., SC.D., Professor of Amefieen Archaiology ane Linguistics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, hiladelphia. This volume torms the second 
of a series of Lectures saiiaaeid by the Hisiorical Soviety of Philadelphia,” 
organized in 1891, somewhat after the plan of the “ Hibbert Lectures ” of 
England, delivered annually by the best scholars in Europe and America. 
The present course was delivered during last winter, at various Universities 
and Seminaries of learning, in America. The object of Professor Brinton 
is to exhibit religion as displayed, in its earliest and simplest forms, in the 
faith and rites of primitive peoples, as shown in their psychical phenomena. 
He follows the method of history, comparison and psychology, and displays 
great research and philosophic and linguistic discrimination, describing 
primitive religions as expressed in word, object, and rites, and concluding 
his wide survey by evincing the lines of development in the course of time, 
from various causes, sources, and associations. The vast collation of facts, 
and the philosophic treatment of the subject, render Dr. Brinton’s Lectures 
valuable and interesting. They will no doubt evoke considerable discussion 
on the various questions raised, among which are the origin of myths and 
rites—their relation to one another ; and how far the author is correct in 
his assumption or theory, that primitive religions are the spontaneous 
products of the psychal faculties of man, apart from Divine inspiration, 
tradition and history. 

13. Wippur or Explorations and Adventures of the Euphrates—the narra- 
tive of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia in the years 
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1888-90, by JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, PH.D., SC.D., D.D., vol. ii: Second 
Campaign. This volume continues Dr. Peters’ narrative of his explora- 
tions in Nippur, of which we gave a brief notice in our last issue. We 
observe with pleasure, that the committee in Philadelphia most generously 
agreed to place at Dr. Peters’ disposal a sufficiency of funds for carrying on 
his explorations. As we anticipated, his second volume exceeds in 
interest even the preceding one. While the narrative of Dr. Peters’ 
adventures, on his way from Constantinople to Nippur by Damascus and 
Palmyra, and his visit to Ur of the Chaldees, the country of Abraham the 
Hebrew, is very instructive, the interest of the work is concentrated in the 
excavations of the city of Nippur, probably the oldest city in the world 
yet known. He found traces of building upon building, through thousands 
of years, until he reached virgin soil, all giving evidence, from the walls, 
and the contents of rooms, of a high state of civilization, long preceding 
that of Assyria, Greece, or Rome, and even Egypt, during an epoch of 
perhaps 5,000 years B.c. “ Nippur,” says Dr. Peters, “evidently enjoyed 
from the most remote period a peculiar position, as the original religious 
centre of the country, although how she won it, and what was her relation 
to the civilization of Babylonia we cannot yet determine further,” but there 
is abundant evidence from the bricks, from the style of building, and the 
contents of rooms, that temples of worship had been erected, preserved, 
and restored by Kings of various dynasties in remote ages, and that the 
place was much resorted to by pilgrims from a distance, as well as the 
inhabitants of surrounding regions. Its inscriptions and archives contain 
almost the only trace, for example, of the Cosscean dynasty, which ruled 
for three, hundred years, after the disruption of the Babylonian power. 


_ The results of Dr, r Peters’ excavaticns, though great, and of supreme value 


to archaeology i in ‘iés various branches, hé régards as “ but the beginning of 
the exploration of Nippur.” He considers that he has “ only opened the 
door into a very treasure chamber, full of the most ancient records of the 
world.” He describes the Ziggurat, or high places of the Temple of 
Bel—which he discovered, the ruins of which form an artificial mountain 
—‘‘as the apex of the Temple, where there are inscriptions indicating it 
to have been ‘ Nugarsag,’ ‘ Mountain of heaven,’” and ‘the small brick 
structure that crowned the Ziggurat, as “the mysterious dwelling-place of 
the unseen god, emblem of the tabernacle above the clouds, and in so far 
similar to the Holy of Holies of the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. At the 
base of the Ziggurat stood the altar at which were offered the sacrifices to 
the god that dwelt upon the summit.” The volume is enriched with 
many beautiful plates and maps with detailed descriptions, illustrating the 
temples and other buildings and objects unearthed, a very copious index, 
and a portrait of Dr. William Pepper, President of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund. We sincerely trust that every effort will be made by 
him and his committee to embrace the golden opportunity now presented 
of continuing, with determined perseverance, the important work they have 
begun, the results of which may be looked forward to in future volumes 
with great expectation by archzologists and historians in all parts of the 
world. 
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A NEW EDITION OF “HARIRI.” 
Sampson Low, Marsron AND Co. ; LoNpon. 


14. The Assemblies of Hariri, by Dr. F. Sremncass. This handy 
volume gives, in 472 pages, “the Arabic text with English notes, 
grammatical, critical, and historical,” and a ‘‘ Vocabulary to the last ten 
Assemblies.” It is aptly styled the ‘‘ Student’s Edition ” of this celebrated 
classic. The word Magdmidt, here rendered “ Assemblies,” is used by 
Al Hariri in the sense of “ Prelections,” as A/aj/is is used by As Suyiiti, in 
the passage cited from the A/uzhir in p. xxvii, note (2), of the Preface to 
my Arabic Grammar, in the sense of “Lesson.” The author of these 
Prelections, the Shaikh Abi) Muhammad al Qasim Ibn ‘Ali al Basri, 
known as Al Hariri (the st/k-merchant or silk-manufacturer) from harit 
(st/k), and Al Harami from the street of the Bani: Haram in Al Basra, was 
born in 446: and died, in that very street, in 516, or, as some say, 515, at 
the age of seventy. He studied philology under the grammarian Abu- 
1Kasim al Fadl Ibn Muhammad al Qasabani al Basri, a teacher of great 
fame at Al Basra, where Al Khatib at Tabrizi (b. 421, d. 502), compiler 
of the Hamdsa, had been his pupil. Although Al Qasabani enjoyed such 
a high reputation in his own time, that pupils travelled to Al Basra from 
distant regions to profit by his instruction, the year of his death cannot 
now be determined with any certainty. It is given by Al Kamal Ibn Al 
Ambari in the Muzhat al Alibbd, by As Suyiiti in the Bughyat al Wu'‘it, 
by Hajji Khalifa in his Bibliographical Lexicon, and by Nasr al Hirini in 
his Preface to the Sahah, as 444, which must be wrong, because Al Hariri, 
who mentions him in the Durrat al Ghawwés as his master, was not born 
till 446. The Muzhat adds that Al Qasabani’s death took place in the 
reign of Al Qa’im bi Amr Allah (422-467); and perhaps, therefore, 464 
may be the right year, when Al Hariri would have been eighteen years old. 
However that may be, his illustrious pupil Al Hariri was the author of 
several works in prose and verse, the best known being the Magdmdt and 
the Durrat al Ghawwds. Some account of the circumstances under 
which these Prelections were composed, and of the principal Commen- 
taries which enable us to understand and appreciate these difficult yeux 
@ esprit, might advantageously have been given by Dr. Steingass in his 
lengthy preface. Want of space hinders me from attempting to supply 
this defect. The text of the Magamdt is clearly printed. According to 
the editor, it is “ arranged on a progressive plan,” the signs of vocalization 
and punctuation being gradually omitted as the student advances in his 
reading. The Notes, which guide him through the difficulties of the first 
forty Prelections, are replaced in the last ten by the ‘‘ Vocabulary,” which 
is really a Commentary in Arabic, “intended to prepare the aspiring 
Arabist for the study of the native commentaries and lexicographical 
works.” With a bold contempt for the common prejudice against the use 
of a “crib,” Dr. Steingass says in his Preface, “I strongly advise the 
learner to have, at the outset, recourse to Chenery’s or Preston’s transla- 
tion.” And, as a final encouragement, he considerately adds: “If he 
finds himself in any perplexity past solving unaided, I shall always be 
happy to answer any queries directed to me at my address below, or to 
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undertake a course of reading with him at moderate terms, from which I 
can promise him rapid progress.” The Prelections are undoubtedly 
among the most difficult specimens of Arabic literature; and, if the 
student has to grope his way through them without the aid of a teacher, 
he will probably find it necessary to supplement the notes here provided 
for him with one of the excellent translations suggested by Dr. Steingass. 
But a far better plan will be for him to read the book with its learned 
editor, whose oral instruction will throw more light on the text than the 
student will be likely to get from any translation. M. S. Howe Lt. 


SMITH, ELDER AND Co.; WATERLOO PLace, LONDON. 


15. History in Fact and Fiction: A Literary Sketch, by the Hon. ALBERT 
S. G. CANNING, author of the “ Divided Irish,” ‘‘ Religious Development,” 
etc. This is a very readable work. The author, with the view of contributing 
to the solution of the Eastern Question, and the maintenance of toleration 
and religious liberty, exhibits in a lively instructive manner the respective 
positions of Paganism in ancient Rome, Hinduism, Buddhism, Mahom- 
medanism in Asia and Africa, the Jewish system throughout the various 
nations of the world, and the Christian system in Europe and America. 
He points out, with considerable force, the persecuting element in these 
several systems, at various times, and the gradual development of the 
principles of toleration, as expounded and illustrated in the writings of 
Shakespeare, Locke, Milton, Sir Walter Scott, and others. We think, 
however, the author fails in fully gauging the pernicious effect of the 
writings of Gibbon, Hume, and Voltaire, on the religious belief of France 
and England, and that he has not realized the secret of the struggles for 
civil and religious liberty culminating in the Reformation, and subsequently 
the realization of the principles of the English Constitution in Church and 
State. He rightly considers that the recent researches of Oriental Scholars 
and Archzologists have contributed much to enlarge our knowledge and 
increase our sympathy with the religious systems of the East, and have thus 
vindicated our policy in continuing our tolerant and sympathetic rule 
throughout the Empire. The work merits a very careful perusal. 

16. Indian Frontier Policy, an Historical Sketch, by GENERAL SIR JOHN 
ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., With a map. This small book is a valuable contribution 
to the discussion provoked by the war on the Indian Frontier. Sir John 
Adye condemns not only the policy of the present Government in retain- 
ing possession of Chitral, but all the previous attempts which have been 
made to secure a scientific frontier by force. When he contends that an 
invasion of India from the North West is not only unlikely, but impossible, 
he must surely forget that India has repeatedly been invaded, and devas- 
tated, and conquered by general after general, who attacked it by this 
route, during the seven hundred years which preceded British rule. But 
this point does not affect his argument that the Indian Government by 
devoting itself to the welfare of the millions under its sway and developing 
the resources of the country would do more for the happiness of the people 
and the security of the Empire than by squandering its finance in constant 
expeditions beyond its borders. 
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Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.; LONDON. 

17. The Eastern Question, by Kart Marx. For those who have 
leisure, ‘‘ The Eastern Question,” which is a series of reprints of letters 
and articles written by Karl Marx for the New York Tribune from 1853 
to 1856, will provide plenty of amusing reading, while future historians of 
the Crimean War will be saved the trouble of referring to American files 
of papers for an independent and sometimes hostile but always racy 
commentary upon the conduct of European diplomacy during that eventful 
period. The writer appears to have had but a poor opinion of our own 
statesmen, and especially of Lord Palmerston, whom he calls “ that brilliant 
boggler and loquacious humbug ;” but it is interesting to find that he 
would have had no sympathy with those politicians of the present day 
who argue that the Eastern Question would have been solved in those days, 
once for all, and in the best of all manners, if France and England had 
allowed Russia to seize Constantinople, and driven the Turk out of Europe. 
This is what he wrote about Constantinople in August 1853: 

“Constantinople is the Etérnal City—the Rome of the East. Under 
the ancient Greek Emperors, Western civilization amalgamated there so 
far with Eastern Barbarism, and under the Turks, Eastern Barbarism 
amalgamated so far with Western civilization, as to make this centre of a 
theoretical Empire the effectual bar against European progress. When 
the Greek Emperors were turned out by the Sultans of Iconium, the 
genius of the ancient Byzantine Empire survived this change of dynasties, 
and if the Sultan were to be supplanted by the Czar, the Bas Empire 
would be restored to life with more demoralizing influences than under 
the ancient emperors, and with more aggressive power than under the 
Sultan. Constantinople is the golden bridge thrown between the West 
and the East, and Western civilization cannot, like the sun, go round the 
world without passing that bridge, and it cannot pass it without a struggle 
with Russia. The Sultan holds Constantinople only in trust for the Revo- 
jution, and the present nominal dignitaries of Western Europe, themselves 
finding the last stronghold of their ‘ order’ on the shores of the Neva, can 
do nothing but keep the question in suspense until Russia has to meet her 
real antagonist, the Revolution. The Revolution which will break the 
Rome of the West, will also overpower the demoniac influences of the 
Rome of the East.” 

It appears then that Lord Beaconsfield was following a Radical and not 
a Conservative programme when he saved Constantinople from the Russian 
armies in 1878. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON ; LONDON. 

18. Men who have made the Empire, from William Duke of Normandy 

to Cecil Rhodes of Rhodesia, by GEORGE GRIFFITH. This book appears to 
have been written mainly with the object of vindicating the reputation of 
Mr. Rhodes. At least the pages devoted to that living celebrity follow 
upon the narratives of past heroes like the moral to an ingenious collection 
of stories, and the names of Cecil Rhodes and William of Normandy are 
coupled on the title-page much in the same way as the Posthlewaite and 
Maudle, invented by “ Punch,” were supposed to couple each other’s names 
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in conversation with those of Shakespeare and Rubens. So much irrational 
and unworthy vituperation has been showered upon Mr. Rhodes, that we 
must expect his admirers to take any fair opportunity or method of 
influencing the public mind in his favour. The series of sketches, despite 
some rather high-falutin’ language, is vigorously written, and, though too 
strong for the regular diet of any class of the community, may be of use as 
an antidote against the captious insouciance which makes so many of us 
an easy prey to the denunciations of eminent men by interested agitators. 

The author appears to have travelled widely over the globe and he plainly 
deems its whole surface to be the natural inheritance of Englishmen, that 
is to say, of “Citizens of the Empire,” 

‘* Teuton or Celt or whatever we be,” 

who are called English for short in foreign countries. To understand his 
views we must accept three postulates. The first is that “The making of 
a nation, and the building of nations up into empires is humanly speaking 
the greatest and noblest work that human hands and brains can find to 
do.” The second is that “The British Empire as it stands to-day is 
unquestionably the greatest moral and material fact in human history.” 
And the third appears to be, that if any work as to be done, in order that 
a certain end may be accomplished, the man who does it is great, though 
he may not be the best of men, nor his work the noblest of work. We 
may say in passing that we can only give a very modified assent to any of 
these propositions, but there is no doubt they embody much of the teaching 
of Carlyle. Hence the author begins his series of English Empire-makers, — 
not with King Alfred, the hero of our boyhood,—but with William the 
Conqueror. An infusion of Norman blood was necessary to develop the 
instinct of earth hunger in the sluggish temperament of the Saxon. He 
passes over the Barons who fought for Magna Charta, and selects Edward I. 
as his second hero, apparently for the sake of his dying words, ‘‘ Bury me 
not till you have conquered Scotland,” which are taken as the motto of his 
biography. Next comes Sir Francis Drake, ‘“‘ The master thief of the new 
world”; and then follow Cromwell, William III., Captain Cook, Clive, and 
Warren Hastings, with the victors of Trafalgar and Waterloo. The strangest 
figure in this company is General Gordon—so strange that the author 
introduces him with some words of apology : 

“Tt might indeed” (he says) ‘be asked by the superficial observer in 
what sense he was an Empire-maker at all, or what right he has to claim 
a place in that long and splendid array of great men . . . whose succession 
stretches through the centuries from William Duke of Normandy to Cecil 
John Rhodes of Rhodesia.” He finds the answer in the reflection that 
the British Empire “is not only the greatest concrete Fact that the world 
has ever seen ; it is also a vast and very splendid Idea”—and he goes on 
to say, ‘‘ This realm of ours is what it is, not only because we have fought 
for some parts of it and successfully stolen others. It is ours because we 
knew how to make use of it after we got it; because of all other men now 
existing on the face of the earth the Anglo-Saxon is the best leader and 
governor of savage and semi-savage men that has so far been evolved, and 
of such leaders and governors Gordon plainly proved himself to be one of 
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the best.” So that, after all, the “greatest and noblest work that human 
hands and brains can find to do” is perhaps not the creation of Empires, 
but the inspiring one’s fellowmen with the sense of duty, and the importance 
of conduct, by the force of unswerving honesty and the example of a noble 
life untainted with personal aggrandisement or love of money, even though 
it be for the purpose of carrying out “ big ideas.” 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 
B. QuaritcH ; LoNpDoN. 


19. Short Studies in the Science of Comparative Religions, embracing all the 
Religions of Asia, by MAJOR-GENERAL J. G. R. FoRLONG. Many persons 
are under the idea that great progress has been made at the present day in 
the study of comparative mythology. It has certainly received a large 
share of attention, and much has been written on the subject ; but as yet 
it is doubtful if any real advance has been made. The learned writers 
who have expounded their conclusions differ so widely about the very 
essentials regarding the origin of man’s ideas which gave birth to mythology 
that it may be affirmed nothing in the character of a scientific basis has 
been established. The solar myth, which at one time figured largely in 
theories of mythology, has long been at a heavy discount, and more than 
one writer has expressed their fear of alluding to it, lest they should be 
laughed at. A learned Professor who has done much good work in the 
field of philology as well as mythology, is now told that he is not up to 
date, and that his theories are worthless. Another learned author wrote 
“‘The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” a book brimful of knowledge, 
that was much talked about when it appeared. A work has just been 
published ‘On the Evolution of the Idea of God,” which falls back upon 
the old doctrine of Euemeros, to which is added the ‘Ghost ” theory of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is needless to say how this theory of evolution 
is already being treated by the critics. These examples, running on dif- 
ferent lines, some of them the very opposite of the others, are enough to 
show that no recognised system has yet been reached, and that the study 
of comparative mythology is only in its infancy. The explanation of this 
may be easily understood. Up to our own day students of mythology had 
only a very limited field to work in ; it has only been since the present cen- 
tury was well advanced that the knowledge of Egyptology, Cuneiform, and 
Sanscrit has revealed to us trustworthy data of the more important religious 
systems of Egypt, Assyria, Chaldea, and India, to which might be added 
China. From these sources a flood of new light has come upon us, but 
the mass of this fresh knowledge has been so great and so varied in its 
character, that there has not been sufficient time to fully grasp and realize 
its full meaning. Extensive as the knowledge already at our command 
may be, it is well enough understood that it is only a first commencement ; 
there are almost numberless books and inscriptions that are waiting to be 
translated and made accessible to the student. We really do not know 
what may be yet in store for us; a new inscription or Sacred Book of the 
East may any day cause us to alter, or at least lead us to modify, all our 
notions of comparative mythology. Each one has been honestly endeavour- 
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ing to work out the problems that are now before us, and the learned writers 
referred to above have all been doing what they could according to our 
present lights ; time only can tell which of them has seen farthest into the 
more doubtful parts of the subject. 

General Forlong’s “Short Studies,"—which by-the-bye are not very 
deficient in length,—is another of these learned contributions on Com- 
parative Mythology. The work includes all the principal religions of 
Asia, and is full of valuable information derived from the latest authorities, 
including the author’s own long experience in India, where, as an Engineer 
Officer, he became familiar with that country, including the space from 
Burmah to the Panjab. His function, in connection with public works, 
brought him into contact with archzeological remains of temples, as well as 
the primitive ceremonies and customs of the various races to be found in 
that region. One result of this wide experience has been the author’s 
conclusion, a rather important point, that the natives of India before the 
Aryan occupation were not in that condition of barbarism which has been 
previously assumed ; and that the invaders were probably the least civilized 
of the two. The Aryans were from the north, and had only the advantage 
of being the most warlike, and to this alone they owed their conquering 
power. There are many reasons that might be given which favour such 
an aspect of the case. There is no space here to deal with this, and many 
other questions in General Forlong’s book, but it may be worth pointing 
out that the civilized condition of the pre-Aryan races is assumed by the 
author to be not unconnected with the origin of Buddhism. His theory 
is that a religion existed in India, probably extending as far as Afghanistan, 
and from a remcte period of time, which may have been mainly Buddhist 
or Jaina in its character ; and that it only reached a culminating point 
under the influence of Gotama’s teaching. This is in perfect keeping 
with what is known of other religions ; the new ideas had to be in exist- 
ence,—the ground had to be prepared,—before the young faith could be 
born out of them. The General points to the previous Buddhas, and the 
long list of Jaina Tirthankars, in confirmation of this. Naturally doubts 
exist as to whether these individuals were historical, or only mythic evolu- 
tions. The author accepts Parsva at least, the twenty-third Tirthankar, 
as well as Maha-Vira, the twenty-fourth, and last of these prophets, as 
historical. Buddhism and Jainism have so much in common that they 
are in all likelihood one and the same religion. Both have a long list 
of previous teachers ;—and to this it may be added that the lives of 
both the last of these teachers, Gotama and Maha-Vira, as they have come 
down to us, possess very strong features of resemblance. M. Jacobi, 
who translates the Jaina Sutras, accepts this, but refuses to admit that 
they are the same. This may yet become a very fine question, for 
Buddha’s life, as it is recorded, is full of that which is purely mythical, 
as M. Senart has long ago pointed out. From this it will be understood 
that these Short Studies deal in much that goes far back to the outer edge 
of our exact knowledge and touch on many points that are yet open to 
doubt and speculation. The article on Laotsze and Tao-ism is a good 
illustration of this, for although we have the Tao Teh King and other 
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Taoist books, there is much that is mystic and mysterious in the life, as 
it is related, of ‘‘ The Old Philosopher.” The spiritual and ascetic teach- 
ing of this ancient man,—-so different from that of Confucius,—is suggested 
by General Forlong to have been due to that early form of Buddhism or 
Jainism, which may have extended eastward to the borders of China. 
As the space for this notice is limited, it can only be further mentioned 
” that there are also articles on Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Confucius and 
his Faith, the Elohim, and the Jehovah of the Hebrews, and Muhamma- 
danism. The tone in which some parts of the book are written will no 
doubt excite controversy, but outside of that, a great deal of solid informa- 
tion may be found ; and it ought to be looked upon as another good con- 


tribution to the study of Comparative Mythology. 
S. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED, 


20. The Mystic Rose from the Garden of the King. A fragment of the 
version of Sheikh Hajt Ibrahim of Kerbela, rendered into English by 
FarRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., secretary in her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service. 

Like the “Gospel of Buddha,” this is a purely imaginative book ; the 
author having selected an Oriental mode of diction for the expression of 
his own thoughts, which are deeply imbued with the mysticism of the 
Persian Sufis. It is not a real translation of any existing Persian book, 
but both in matter and form it strives to reproduce in the English 
language a sample of Persian prose literature. The style is that of a 
cultured scholar, and has something of the same charm,—though more 
redolent of the East than of the West,—of Mr. Pater’s carefully polished 
sentences. There are passages in the book of considerable beauty of 
diction ; and, as is customary in Persian literature, the problems of thought 
which are discussed and the various arguments which suggest themselves 
are illustrated by numerous well told anecdotes. A certain boldness in 


handling subjects which are usually tabooed in Western literature, except - 


in books of physiology, rather unfits the work for general perusal ; nor do 
we suppose that its mystic doctrine is likely to become generally popu- 
larised in the West. It is a scholarly work intended for scholars, and 
especially for those who are attracted by the esthetic beauties of Sufiism. 
We select the following extract for quotation : 

‘© A Sheikh sat with his Disciple by the shore of a lake, and their dis- 
course was of the Mystery of Human Existence, and the Sheikh, gazing 
upon the placid surface of the water, exclaimed: ‘ Behold the Mirror ! 
Therein we perceive forms and images which appear to us realities, the 
clouds in the sky, the birds which fly, the trees by the shore ; and yet we 
are convinced that what we see is but a phantom, and has no substantial 
existence. If the tree we perceive in the mirror of the lake is nought, 
what certainty have we that the tree on the shore is not likewise a phantom 
of our imagination ? 

‘‘Then the Disciple sighed, saying with lament : ‘Indeed there is no 
Certainty, there is but Doubt.’ 

“ Again the Sheikh spoke, saying: ‘To us Men some knowledge is 
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given, and as our Souls at present perceive and are convinced that the 
Form in the mirror of the lake is not a Reality but a reflection of the tree 
on the shore, so some day shall the Soul perceive that the tree on the 
shore is but the Reflection of some other Reflection nearer to some frag- 
ment of some Quality of the Absolute.’ 

“ Again the Disciple sighed and lamented, saying: ‘Then all around 
us is a mirage and a phantom ; Deception surroundeth us! Where shall 
I cast the Anchor of my Belief that my Soul may have rest ? 

“To whom the Sheikh replied: ‘Let thy Soul cast its Anchor within 
itself. Let it cease to contemplate Unreality, the reflection of its own 
qualities and desires. Let it yield to its Instinct, the Primeval Impulse, 
and let it turn to seek the Beloved, the Beautiful. Thus will happiness 
be attained, thus will content and the haven of rest be reached.’” 
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The Honourable James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor N. W. P. India, 
1843—1853 A.D., by Sir Wm. Murr, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., PH.D. (T. and ‘T. 
Clark, 38, George Street, Edinburgh). A reprint of an article in the 
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after years, to hold the same high office of Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XIII., 
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, (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., London; The Macmillan Co., New York) ; 


—On Kali’s Shoulder, by Joun AyscoucH (A. H. Swiss, 111 and 112, 
Fore Street, Devonport) ;—Zhe Micetical Christ: An Essay on the Faith of 
the Historical Christ in relation to a New Reformation, by S. H. PLAYFAIR 
(W. H. White and Co., Limited, Edinburgh) ; Zhe Reform of Currency 
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(Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange, London) ;—/atriotism, by the 
Right Hon. JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., LL.D., D.c.L. (Archibald Constable 
and Co., Westminster) ;—Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana, Volume 
Decimo (Firenze Bernardo Seeber Librario-Editore, Via Tornabuoni, 20) ; 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London, Vol. I11., Part V. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Limited, London) ;—and Zhe 
Straits Chinese Magazine, Vol. 1., No. 3. Editors Lit Boon KENG and 
Sonc Onc S1anc (printed for the proprietors of the Koh Yen Hean Press, 
Singapore). 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : M/ttthet/ungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Geselischaft in Wien ;—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—La 
Revue Générale Belge (Brussels);—TZhe Minerva (Rome) ;—TZhe Con- 
temporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—TZhe National Review 
(Arnold and Co.) ;—Le Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Paris);—The American Weekly, Public Opinion (Astor 
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Mémorial Diplomatique (Paris);—TZhe Canadian Gazette (London) ;— 
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Camp and Cantonment, by Epitu E. Curueyt (Hurst and Blackett, 
London). Zhe Story of the Ionic Revolt and Persian War as told by 
Herodotus, Selections from the translation of Canon Rawlinson, Revised 
by C. C. Tancock, M.A. (John Murray, London). Conditional Immortality : 
A Help to Sceptics, by Professor Sir G. C. STOKEs (James Nisbet and Co., 
London). Zhe Gist of Japan—The Islands, People and Missions, by the 
Rev. R. B. Peery, and Chinese Characteristics, by ARTHUR H. Situ 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh and London). Zhe Life of 
Saladin, by Beha-ed-Din, translated by SiR CHARLES WILSON and COLONEL 
Conpe_R (Palestine Exploration Fund). Pictures of Southern China, by the 
Rev. T. MacGowan (The Religious Tract Society). From Jungle to Java, 
by ARTHUR KEYSER (The Roxburghe Press, London). Zhe Temples and 
Shrines of Nikko, Japan, by R. C. Hore (Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai). 
The Story of Australia, by FLorA L. SHaw, and Zhe Story of India, by 
D. C. BouLcER (Horace Marshall and Son, London). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1A: NortH-WeEst FRONTIER.—The following is a summary of the 
final operations in the Mohmand country continued from our last number : 

General Elles’s advance began at the end of September. He defeated 
and dispersed the gatherings of the Alma Khel, and the Kuda Khel 
tribes in the Jarobi and Bohai valleys, and destroyed the forts. 

General Jeffreys’ brigade had a severe engagement on the 30th September, 
near Agrah and Gat, with a large force of well-armed Mohmands, de- 
feating them and destroying a number of their towers. On October 3rd, 
General Blood, co-operating with General Jeffreys, attacked and took the 
village of Badelai; he then destroyed the fortifications of the Salarzai 
village, whereupon both the Upper and Lower Salarzais surrendered the 
arms demanded of them. The Mohmands, whose losses had been great, 
negotiated for peace through the loyal Khan of Nawagai. The British 
loss in these operations amounted to 22 officers and 245 men killed and 
wounded. The money fines collected from the tribes concerned in the 
attacks on Malakand and Chakdara amounted to 95,000 rupees ; and 231 
breechloaders, 4,356 muskets and 1,683 swords were surrendered. General 
Blood then withdrew his force to the left bank of the Panjkora river. 

The Tirah expedition. General Sir William Lockhart who reached 
India in September, took command of the force organized to penetrate 
into the Tirah country, the home of the Orakzais and Afridis. This force 
consisted of 31,000 men, and was composed as follows: Two divisions of 
9,000 men each, under the commands of Major-General Symons and 
Major-General Yeatman-Biggs respectively ; 5,000 under General Palmer 
fur holding the line of communication, the Peshawar column 5,000 strong 
under General Hammond, and the Kurram movable column of 2,500 men 
under General Hill. Sir Richard Udny, Mr. King, and Colonel Warburton 
were appointed Political advisers, whilst Lord Methuen accompanied the 
headquarters as Press Censor. General Lockhart had previously notified 
to the Tirah Orakzais and Afridis that, in consequence of their having 
broken their treaty engagements, a force would be marched through their 
country and that terms of submission would be announced on the arrival 
of the force at their capital. The tribesmen forewarned of the intended 
advance, mustered in great force in the Bara and Khanki valleys. On 
the 18th October Brigadier-General Kempster’s brigade under the com- 
mand of Sir A. Palmer, came in contact with the enemy near Dargai, and 
defeated them with great loss. On his retirement from this place, it was 
again occupied, in force, by the tribesmen, who had been strongly re- 
inforced from the Khanki Valley; but the position was stormed and 
retaken on October zoth after a very stubborn resistance, in which our 
losses amounted to 195 killed and wounded. The second division 
encountered the enemy near Karappa, which place was captured after 
seven hours fighting. On the 25th October the two divisions concen- 
trated at Khangarbur, and a few days later attacked the Sempagha Pass, 
which was carried with but slight loss, the enemy contrary to all expecta- 
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tions making only a feeble resistance. Following up his success, General 
Lockhart cleverly out-manceuvred the tribesmen at the Arhanga defile, 
and captured it, with few casualties. This pass is the gate of the Maidan 
Valley, which is wide, flat, and well watered. A reconnaissance in force 
from here to the Saran Sar heights on the North-East, resulted in a sharp 
engagement taking place on our retirement, during which Lieut. McIntyre 
and twelve men of the Northampton Regiment were, owing to the difficult 
country, unfortunately cut off and killed, fighting to the last. 

General Kempster’s brigade then marched to Waran, and destroyed the 
residence of the Mullah, Sayyad Akbar, a prominent leader of the 
Orakzai- Afridi revolt. Some incriminating correspondence with the 
Hadda Mullah was found in his house. The next day (17th November) 
General Kempster was attacked at the Serai Kandao Pass by a large body 
of Zakka and Akka Khel Afridis, and severe fighting ensued. Four 
officers were amongst the killed ‘on the British side, and the losses of the 
tribesmen were exceptionally heavy. On the following day General 
Lockhart inspected the British and Native regiments which had been 
engaged, and commended them for their bravery, endurance and reso- 
lution. The 1st Division advanced the next day on Bagh. On the 
12th November all the Orakzai jirgahs having come into the camp at 
Maidan, General Lockhart communicated to them through Sir R. Udny, 
the following terms, to be accepted in a fortnight: 1st. Full restoration of 
all arms and property looted from the Khaibar forts or taken from us on 
any subsequent occasion. znd. Surrender of 500 breechloaders. 3rd. 
Payment of a fine of Rs. 30,000. 4th. Absolute forfeiture of all sub- 
sidies and allowances granted to the tribes in the past. 5th. Formal 
submission to be tendered in Durbar. He also announced verbally to the 
jirgahs of the Melikdin, Kambar, Akka and Adam Khels and by proclama- 
tion to the other Afridi tribesmen, the terms on which their submission 
would be accepted, viz.: the restoration of rifles and other Government 
property, the surrender of 800 breechloaders, and the payment of a fine of 
Rs. 50,000. The Peshawar column is now preparing for the Khyber 
operations. 

From Bagh General Westmacott’s brigade marched as far as Datoi, and 
notwithstanding the difficult nature of the country returned with very 
little loss. General Gaselee’s brigade explored the Masozai country, and 
encountered some severe fighting at the Lozaka Pass. General Lockhart 
with a flying column, having marched through the Masozai and Chamkanni 
country, on the gth December both divisions commenced their return 
march to the entrance of the Bara Valley. The Peshawar column under 
Genl. Hammond advanced to Swaikot to prepare for their reception. On 
the 15th December Genl. Lockhart with the 2nd Division was at Mamani. 
Continuous fighting had occurred during the return march. The losses 
between the goth and 14th December were 16 British killed and 51 
wounded, and 17 natives killed and 82 wounded. 

In the course of the withdrawal from Tirah, General Symons with 
General Hart’s Brigade marched through the Waran Valley, and thoroughly 
punished the Akka-Khel Afridis, with but few casualties on our side. 
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The Orakzais have paid Rs. 27,000 of their fine and surrendered 450 
of the 500 rifles demanded of them. 

The Zochi Field Force and its supports at Bannu, has been compara- 
tively unmolested ; the general body of the Waziris has kept quiet, and 
there has been no hostile demonstration, but Mullah Powindah was said 
to be with a small gathering at Makin. Sadda Khan, his brother and all 
the other head-men of the Madda-Khels, except two, who were concerned 
in the Maizar affair, have surrendered. The troops will remain in the 
Tochi Valley pending the political settlement. 

A reconnoitring patrol of the Auram column, consisting of a native 
officer and 35 men of the Kapurthala Sikhs, were on November 7th cut 
off in a ravine by Chamkannis, and all slain. 

At the request of the Indian Government a further contingent of doctors 
and trained nurses was sent from England in October, to cope with the 
bubonic plague, the services of many of the military medical officers who 
had been engaged in plague operations having been required for the Tirah 
expeditionary force. Amongst the nurses was Dr. Miss Marion Hunter. 
The plague has of late given increased cause for alarm, since, in spite of 
careful sanitary precautions, the epidemic has broken out in fresh districts, 
such as Hubli, Wai on the road to Mahabaleshwar, and at Kotri near 
Karachi, and has appeared even so far north as Jalandhar in the Panjab. 
At Poona, Bombay, Surat, and Sholapur, it is still prevalent, and also at 
Hardwar. 

The total amount received at the Mansion House for the Indian Famine 
Fund was nearly 41,500,000, the largest sum that has ever been collected 
there. The total cost to the Indian Government of the famine up to 
October was £10,000,000. Sixty million rupees have been spent on relief 
works, and six million on remission of revenue. ; 

Sir James Braithwaite Peile, K.c.s.1., and Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall have 
been reappointed members of the Council of India for a further period of 
five years. 

Kishalkar, the editor, and Harmolkar, the proprietor of the Maratha 
newspaper Protad, published in Satara, who had been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, and seven years’ respectively, for publishing a seditious 
article, have had their sentences’ reduced on appeal, the former to one 
year’s imprisonment, and the latter to three. months’ imprisonment. The 
appeal of Mr. Tilak, the editor \of the Xesav7, who was sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for exciting disaffection, was dismissed by 
the Privy Council on the 19th November. 

A terrific cyclone visited Chittagong in October last, causing loss of life 
and much destruction of property. 

A Brahmin named Damodar Chapekar has been arrested on the charge 
of having murdered Mr. Rand and Lieut. Ayerst at Poona in June last, 
and has confessed the commission of the crime, with the aid of an accom- 
plice. The charge is still under investigation. 

NATIVE StaTES.—The Government accepted the loyal offer of the Nawab 
of Loharu to provide a transport train of 218 camels for use on the frontier. 
The Raja of Dholpur is serving at the front in the Central India Horse, 
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in which corps he is an Honorary Major. Major Rajkumar Bikram Singh, 
son of the Maharaja of Sirmoor, is also with the expedition, in command 
of the Sirmoor Imperial Service Sappers. Sir Pertab Singh of Jodhpur, 
whilst serving on the staff in Tirah, was wounded in the hand by a “ sniper.” 

The Maharani Janaki Kuar of Bettiah has subscribed 20,000 rupees for 
the relief of distress in the district of Champaran, besides giving grain to 
the value of 6,000 rupees. 

H.M. the Queen Empress has conferred the decoration of the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India on Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba, wife 
of the Maharana Dhiraj Fateh Singh of Udaipur, and also on Her Highness 
the Nawab Shams-i-Jahan Begum Sahiba of Murshidabad. 

The Representative Assembly of Mysore was opened in October with a 
speech from the Diwan, which stated that the finances were in a satisfactory 
condition, general progress had been maintained, cultivation had extended, 
and the production of gold had greatly increased. The Budget for 1898 
shows income—Rs. 1,84,63,000, and expenditure—Rs. 1,73,28,000. 

A terrible railway accident has occurred in Mysore on the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, owing to a flood washing away a bridge, and more than 
one hundred lives were lost. 

Mr. Willock of Madras has been appointed manager of the Vizianagram 
estate, and the Dowager Maharani the guardian of the minor Maharaja. 

Burma.—On the night of the 11th October a gang of 25 Burmese, led 
by a Buddhist monk, and armed with knives, made an attack on the fort at 
Mandalay, but were driven off, after four of them had been killed and four 
wounded. Eleven were captured on the spot, and several arrests have since 
been made. Private M‘Lean has succumbed to wounds received on the 
occasion, but Mrs. Wilson, who was also wounded, has recovered. 16 men 
of the gang have since been tried, of whom 14 were sentenced to death. 

The Viceroy has abandoned his intended tour through Burma during 
November, in consequence of the troubles on the North-west frontier. 

All famine relief operations ceased in Burma in November. 

The preliminaries in connection with the commission for demarcating 
the Burmo-Chinese frontier having been settled with the Chinese Commis- 
sioner, Brigadier Lin, at Moulmein, two fully equipped parties, Mr. Thirk- 
well White, Mr. Warry, Major Longe, and Lieut. Ffrench-Mullen forming 
one, and Mr. Hausser, Mr. George, Capt. Renny Tailyour, and Lieut. 
Scharlich the other, have been despatched to the Ta-ping river, whence 
one party will proceed Northwards, and the other to the South. 

AFGHANISTAN.---The Amir has ordered the arrest of any Afridi mullahs 
or tribesmen who may appear at Kabul, and has issued a proclamation at 
Jalalabad forbidding ary c. his suojects leaving the country to join in a 
Jehad, wnder penalty of a fine of a thousand rupees. 

BELUCHISTAN.—The Lehri and Bangalzai Sirdars have come into Quetta. 
These men, it will be remembered, had fled to Shorawak with 100 sowars 
at the time Mehrullah Khan and Yar Muhammad were arrested. Sirdar 
Rasul Bakhsh Langav, who accompanied them, has also submitted. 

The agent of the Governor General left Quetta at the end of October 
with an escort, for Khelat. 
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Russia IN Asta.—The construction of the road across the Ak-baital 
Pass, in the Pamirs, at a height of more than 15,000 feet, which was under- 
taken in July last, has been completed, and another road has now been 
made near the natural boundary of the Karney-Tata. 

Great ravages have been caused among the population of Tashkend by 
malarial disease, which has been prevalent at times for the last four years. 

CryLoN.—The Governor of Ceylon opened the Session of the Legisla- 
ture on the 5th November. 

The Tamil community in Colombo is taking steps to secure the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Coomaraswamy to the Tamil seat in the Ceylon Legisla- 
tive Council. 

The celebrated Bo-tree shrine at Kalutara has been demolished, as the 
site it occupied is required by the Government for railway purposes. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The revenue for 1897 was estimated at 
$4,753,650 and expenditure $4,689,000. In 1896 the imports were 
$186,196,932, and the exports $161,177,519; this is irrespective of the 
protected Malay States, whose revenue in 1896 was $8,434,000 and trade 
$50,000,000. 

S1amM.—The King of Siam left England finally in October, and after 
making a tour through Spain and Portugal, returned home via the Suez 
Canal. 

British _BoRNEO.—The settlement of the Ambong was attacked by the 
notorious Mat Salleh, and the Residency was burnt down, but no loss of 
life occurred. 

Cuina.—It is stated that the Chinese Government has finally accepted 
the terms of the Hooley-Jameson syndicate for a loan of £ 16,000,000. 

A credit of 191,000 piastres has been assigned by the French Governor- 
General of Indo-China to the railway from Dong-dang to the Chinese 
frontier. 

On the 14th Nov. the city and harbour of Kiao-chau on the S.E. coast 
of Shantung was seized by a German squadron as a measure of reprisal 
for the murder of two German missionaries ; the Chinese garrison offering 
no resistance. As one of the consequences of this act Russia has occupied 
Port Arthur, with the consent of the Chinese Government. 

Sir Claude Macdenald has obtained the recognition of the treaty right 
of imports to travel freely under transit pass on payment of 24 per cent., 
which for 40 years the Chinese authorities had set at defiance. 

JaPAN.—The imports of Japan for 1896 amounted to 18? million 
sterling, and the exports to 122 millions. The trade with the British 
Empire exceeded 14 millions sterling, of which five-sevenths were imports 
to Japan. 

The Spanish Government has sent more reinforcements to the 
PHILIPPINES, where the insurgents are giving trouble. 

A great fire has occurred at Manila, causing much damage, and a 
disastrous cyclone has visited the island of Leyte also causing great loss 
of life and immense damage. 

Prersta.—The Shah has given £T400 for the wounded of the Turkish 
army. ‘The Government claims satisfaction from the Turkish Government 
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for the Kurdish outrages committed last August, during which nine villages 
were sacked and 300 inhabitants killed. 

Mr. Graves, a Superintendent of Telegraphs on the Mekran coast, has 
been brutally murdered whilst on an inspection near Jask. “is authorities 
are taking measures to arrest the murderers. 

Owing to the failure of the Indian trade with Khurassan via Bandar Abbas, 
which has dwindled from £199,000 in 1895 to £90,000 in 1896, it is 
proposed to open a new route from Quetta via Nushki, Seistan, and Birjand. 

TurKEy IN Asta.—An Irade has been issued, sanctioning the formation 
of a Commission of Enquiry in the Armenian Provinces, for the rebuilding 
of the churches, monasteries, schools and mosques destroyed during the 
late troubles. The Commission is composed of a Gregorian, a Catholic 
and a Greek Armenian, and four Muhammadans. 

The Armenian Patriarch has received from the Government a sum of 
£11,000 in part payment of £2,000 promised as a contribution towards 
the fund in aid of the distressed Armenians. 

A petition has been addressed to the Queen by a body of Jewish artizans 
of Jerusalem praying Her Majesty to permit the establishment of a Jewish 
agricultural settlement in Cyprus. 

Ecypr.—Sir Francis Grenfell took command of the army of occupation 
on 7th Oct. The Sirdar has devoted his energies to opening the roac 
between Berber and Suakin and completing the railway from Abu Hamed 
to Berber. Armed steamers have several times made reconnaissances at 
Metemmeh and damaged the forts, which the Dervishes repaired after each 
withdrawal. It is reported that the Khalifah has considerable forces at 
Omdurman, and is there constructing an entrenched camp. 

Kassala with its guns and ammunition has been taken over from the 
Italian Government. 

The Council of Ministers has decided upon the extension of the Wady 
Halfa Railway from Abu Hamed to Berber, the cost being estimated at 
£200,000. 

The Budget for 1898 was presented by Sir E. Palmer to the Council 
of Ministers. It balanced at £E10,440,000. The estimates of the War 
Ministry show an increase of about £E150,000 on account of the Sudan 
operations. 

Ahmed Fuad, editor of a native paper at Cairo, has been sentenced to 
twenty months imprisonment and a fine of {E30 for a poem reflecting on 
the Khedive, and Sheikh Manfalouti to twelve months imprisonment for 
being implicated in the publication. 

Tunis.—The treaties and conventions of every kind in force between 
Great Britain and France are now, according to an agreement lately con- 
cluded, extended to the regency of Tunis. British cotton goods are not 
to be taxed above 5 per cent. ad valorem, and they will be charged with 
no other import whatsoever. This provision is to remain in force until 
the end of 1912. 

ABYssINIA.—Her Majesty the Queen has conferred the order of K.c.M.G. 
on H.M. Menelik II., Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The Imperial Russian Geographical Society has fitted out and sent an 
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expedition to Abyssinia, under the leadership of M. Dmitrieff, for purposes 
of anthropological research. 

It is reported that Somaliland is being ravaged by Abyssinian Christians 
and Muhammadan Gallas under the command of Ras Makonnen. 

East Arrica.—The first hundred miles of the Ucanpa railway has 
been completed to the high lands of Kikuyu, and the line opened for traffic, 

News from Kikuyu says that Mr. Hall, the Government Agent there, 
has sent 1,200 men with a quantity of grain to join Major MacDonald, 
who is on his way to the interior, and had already passed Njemps on Lake 
Baringo. The Sudanese troops with Major MacDonald’s expedition refused 
to accompany him when he left the Uganda main road, and afterwards, 
aided by Muhammadan Waganda, attacked him in Usoga, but were 
defeated. Large forces of Waganda and Wasoga have joined Major 
MacDonald, who is still blockading Fort Lubwar. 

A Regiment of Bombay Infantry has left Bombay for Mombasa. 

An expedition under Major Ternan, the Acting Commissioner of Uganda, 
left Mengo (Uganda) in consequence of the escape of Mwanga, the chief 
of Mengo, to the province of Budu. A severe fight ensued, with great 
loss on both sides, before the King fled. 

Mapacascar.—A recently established French post has been attacked 
by Sakalavas, who killed three officers and several men. The last of the 
rebel chiefs, with 1,000 men, was besieged in Masokoamena. 

The Imports for 1896 amounted to Fes. 12,787,000 ; of this amount 
Fes. 5,749,000 came from England, and Fcs. 3,280,000 from France. 

The seat of Government is to be removed to Tamatave. 

‘TRANSVAAL.—-The Government have been defeated again by the Vulks- 
raad having rejected the President’s proposal to confirm certain police 
regulations. 

Great excitement occurred in Krugersdorp, in connection with a circular 
published by a Mr. Smith offering free farms to farmers willing to trek to 
Rhodesia and settle there. After some fifteen farmers had signed papers 
accepting these terms, Mr. Smith was attacked by the mob, and with 
difficulty made his escape. 

Ruopesia.—The first train arrived at Bulawayo on the rgth October, 
and the line was opened with great ceremony on the 4th November by 
Sir A. Milner. 

Dinizulu, son of Cetewayo, and the other exiled Zulu chiefs, have been 
allowed to return to their own country, from St. Helena, their place of 
detention. 

The King of Swaziland has sent a deputation to England to lay before 
the Government grievances from which the Swazis are alleged to be suffering 
under the Convention of December 1894, between Her Majesty’s seein 
ment and the Government of the South African Republic. 

NataL.—Mr. Escombe, the Premier, though lately returned at the head 
of the poll, has resigned office. A new Ministry has been formed, with 
Mr. Binns as Premier and Colonial Secretary. 

Cape CoLony.—The Cape imports for the third quarter of 1897 were 
441353,677, a decrease of £202,590 compared with last year. The ex- 
ports, including Transvaal gold, were 44,914,731, an increase of £611,445. 
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Gotp Coast.—Several engagements have taken place between the 
Hausa forces and the Sofas. Samory is in a strong position to the North- 
west of Segu Skoro in the bend of the Niger surrounded by a circle of 
fortified posts occupied by the Touaregs, with whom he is reconciled. 
He is said to have 12,000 troops, drilled in European fashion. Later 
news received from Kintampo says that Major Jenkinson occupied Bona 
without opposition, and that the chief Samory was concentrating his forces 
upon Kong. 

Lacos.—A French expedition of 500 soldiers and 2,000 carriers having 
left the Dahomy coast for Niki in the Lagos Ainter/and, a British force 
occupied various posts on the North-west frontier. The Baribas attacked 
a body of 80 Hausas commanded by Captain Homfrey, but were de- 
feated, losing 300 in killed and wounded. 

The French are reported to have recruited a cavalry force 1,000 strong 
from the Saij district. A force of 100 Senegalese has arrived at Porto 
Novo. 

Negotiations with France, relating to the delimitation of boundaries in 
West Africa, are being conducted in Paris, when it is hoped the whole 
question of the Hinterland frontiers will be settled. 

The Germans were said to be recruiting Hausas in the Lagos Colony. 

West Arrica: Nicer.—Major Arnold with a force of Royal Niger 
constabulary proceeded against Prince Arku, the rebel son of the King of 
Igarra, who is one of the worst slave raiders in the Niger countries, and 
who was entrenched at Kiffi, four days’ march from the capital Idda. 
The stronghold was stormed and eventually burnt, Arku escaping into the 
bush and his people losing heavily. 

The King of Benin has been sent to Old Calabar. Of the six chiefs 
found directly responsible for the massacre, one died before trial, two 
committed suicide and two were executed. One chief is still at large. 
The King does not appear to have been implicated in the massacre, 

The revenue of SreRRA LEONE for 1896 was £97,109, of which 
476,888 was derived from Customs duties, whilst the expenditure was 
£116,183, an excess due principally to the cost of the Anglo-French 
Boundary Commission. The value of the imports was £494,688, four- 
fifths of which were from the United Kingdom. A Protectorate was 
proclaimed in August over the adjacent territories within the British sphere 
of influence, the area of which is about 30,000,000 square miles and the 
population nearly half a million. 

Conco.—Lieut. Henry has gained a decisive victory over the rebels of 
the Dhani expedition in the neighbourhood of Lake Albert Nyanza. 

A report is current that a German expedition which had been sent to 
punish the M’Boulies, a tribe in the interior, had met with a serious 
disaster. This tribe inhabits both the French and German territory, and 
their number is estimated to be about 15,000. 

Canapa.—The Canadian Government has notified to the United States 
Government in regard to the sealing question that she cannot consent to a 
year’s suspension of pelasgic sealing, but is willing to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission to which all pending questions shall be referred. 
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The Dominion Government has intimated that the reciprocal tariff will, 
until Aug. 1, 1898, be applied to importations from Belgium, Germany, 
France, Algeria, French colonies, Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Denmark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Tunis, Venezuela, and 
Switzerland, as well as to Great Britain, New South Wales, and British 
India. 


With reference to rumours of a Commercial Treaty with the United 
States, the Premier has stated “that there is no intention whatever of 
negotiating any reciprocity treaty which would interfere with or affect 
Canada’s existing British preferential tariff.” 

In the speech from the Throne in the Ontario Legislature, opened on 
November 30, regret was expressed that the United States Congress had 
increased the duties on pine and other lumber to such an extent as to 
make it almost impossible to continue sending to the United States some 
qualities of pine produced in the province. 

The crop of Ontario for last year was the best that has been recorded 
for many years. The value of the farm products during the last 14 years 
has averaged $110,467,836, but last year the average was exceeded by 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. Thomas Wardlaw, Q.C., Chief Justice of Manitoba, has been granted 
by the Queen the dignity of a knight. 

The Manitoba Government declares its intention of resisting strenuously 
any attempted encroachments on the National School system. 

The North-West territories situated between Manitoba and the Rocky 
Mountains have been formed into a province, and a Cabinet has been 
constituted, of which Mr. F. W. Haultain is Premier. 

The Government of Newfoundland under the premiership of Sir William 
Whiteway having been defeated early in November, a new Cabinet was 
formed as follows: Sir James Winter, Premier and Attorney-General ; 
Mr. Alfred Morine, Receiver-General ; and Mr. Alex. Robinson, Colonial 
Secretary. The present Government has already, by abolishing offices 
and discharging officials, effected a saving of $30,000 annually. 

The Legislative Assembly opens this month (January), when the Govern- 
ment will propose a commission of enquiry as to the conversion of the 
Colonial debt. Rigid economy in the public service is promised. 

AUSTRALASIA, NEw SoutH WALEs.—The revenue for the third quarter 
of 1897 shows a falling off in receipts of £166,258 as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1896. 

The gold produced during the same period amounted to 94,991 ozs., 
making the total for the three quarters 222,240 ozs. 

The Premier, in delivering his Budget statement, showed that the 
revenue for 1896-97 had exceeded his estimates. The expenditure 
amounted to 49,505,000; deducting this sum from the receipts, including 
the balance brought forward, there was a surplus of £120,000. He 
estimated the revenue for 1897-98 at £ 9,331,467, and expenditure 
£ 9,392,082. 

The Legislative Council has rejected a Bill for providing free primary 
education. 
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Vicroria.—Sir George Turner, the Premier, Mr. J. A. Isaacs, Attorney- 
General, and Mr. A. J. Peacock, Chief Secretary, were returned unopposed 
at the general election. 

The yield of gold for September last amounted to 68,052 ozs. 

A great fire broke out in Melbourne on the 20th November, which 
destroyed some of the largest business houses in the city. The damage is 
estimated at a million sterling. A destructive dust-storm visited the north- 
west part of the colony the day before. 

The Federal Convention was adjourned last September till this month. 

QUEENSLAND.—The revenue for the third quarter of 1897 amounted to 
41,069,000, showing a decrease of £74,000, principally due to deferred 
payment of pastoral holdings rents. There was an increase of £9,000 in 
railway receipts. The expenditure was £555,000, showing an increase of 
£23,000. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—At the opening of Parliament in October last, 
Sir Gerard Smith, the Governor, stated that the colony’s prospects were 
excellent, and the financial credit, excellent. The revenue for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, had amounted to £2,842,751, against £ 1,858,695 
in the previous year, and there was a credit balance of £315,362. 

New ZEALAND.—In his Budget statement, in October last, the Premier 
said that the year showed satisfactory results. ‘The surplus for the previous 
year amounted to £354,000. The ordinary revenue for 1897 was esti- 
mated at 44,793,000, and the expenditure at 44,623,000. The estimated 
total surplus being £524,000, it was proposed that of this sum 4 300,000 
should be spent on public works, and £120,000 on old age pensions. 
The statement contained a proposal for the establishment of a beet sugar 
industry. The debt had increased during six years by £5,536,000, of 
which £ 4,622,000 was reproductive, and £914,000 not directly reproduc- 
tive. 

The exports during 1896-97 show an increase of nearly £950,000 as 
compared with 1894-95. The imports show a still greater increase of 
41,044,700, or between 15 and 16 percent. The customs returns show 
an increase of £177,192. 

Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, 
of Colonel H. L. Searle, R.M.A., retired (Baltic) ;—Major W. B. Graham 
(Afghanistan 1879-80, Egypt 1882, Miranzai 1891) ;— Lieut. H. A. 
Harington (at Rambat Pass) ;—Lieut. A. H. Turner, Niger Coast Protec- 
torate ;—Mr. G. Rigler, R.N., Fleet Engineer (Alexandria and Egyptian 
War) ;—Lieut.-Col. O’Bryen, (Afghanistan, Burma, Chitral) and Lieut. 
W. C. Browne Clayton, killed in the Mohmand country ;—Major P. B. 
Baldwin, R.E., Madras Army ;—Colonel A. W. Foord, late Madras Army ; 
—Major A. Burton ;—Raja Bahadur Mahaut Balaram Dass, of the Raja- 
Mandgoan State ;— Professor Francis W. Newman, a great student of 
Oriental philosophy ;—General W. A. M’Cleverty (India and New Zealand) ; 
—Captain G. P. Hazelgrove, r.a. ;—Lieut. W. H. R. Dawson, R.A., at 
Hong Kong; Lieut. Spencer Clay, Maywar Bhil Corps ;—Lieut. R. A. 
Milward-Jones, at Murree ;—Captain H. Thurburn, late Madras Army ;— 
Major W. E. Peterswald; in South Australia ;—The Hon. ’Abdullah Mihr 
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Ali Dharamsi, a prominent Bombay Muhammadan ;—Mr. Nur Muhammad 
Jairazbhoy, a philanthropic Parsi of Bombay ; General G. Erskine (Crimea) ; 
—Don Pascual de Gayangos, the celebrated Anglo-Spanish bibliographer 
and Arabic scholar ;—Colonel J. R. Collins, c.p. (New Zealand, Afghan 
1878-80 wars, and Sudan) ;—Captain T. F. Jones, killed at Jamrud ;— 
Major-General R. B. P. P. Campbell, c.p., late Commandant Corps of 
Guides (Mutiny N.W. Frontier and Afghan wars) ;—Major-General Sir 
J. M. Nuttall, k.c.s., Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny) ;—Major-General E. N. 
Sandilands, Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny); Sir John Campbell Orde, 
formerly of the 42nd Highlanders ;—Sir P. le Page Renouf, an eminent 
Egyptologist ;—Lieut.-Colonel, the Hon. C. Powys (Panjab 1848-49) ;— 
Major R. D. Jennings-Bramly (Chitral 1895), killed at Chagru Kotal ;— 
Major-General J. Wilkinson (Kandian rebellion 1848); Captain W. T. 
Rivers, R.N. (China 1841-42); Surgeon-General W. R. Cornish, c.1.£., 
F.R.G.S., Hon. Physician to the Queen (late Madras Army) ;—Major 
Charles Bellew Judge of the 2nd Goorkhas (Black Mountain and Hazara 
expeditions) killed at the storming of the Dargai Ridge on 20th October, 
he was a nephew of the Speaker of the House of Commons, and of the 
late Dr. H. W. Bellew ;—Captain W. E. C. Smith, killed at Dargai ;— 
Lieut. A. Lamont, killed at Dargai ;—The Hon. Henry Cavendish, of the 
‘Tochi Field Force ;—Mr. Justice J. Rouillard, of the Mauritius ;—The 
Hon. D. Logan, member of the Legislative Council, Straits Settlements ; 
King Ghartey IV. of Winnebah, West Africa ;—Lieut.-Colonel R. Wallen- 
Jones (India and Turkey) ;—Major-General E. N. Sandilands, Bengal 
Staff Corps ;—Captain J. G. Robinson, from wounds received at Dargai ;— 
Major M. W. Battye (Afghan war 1878-80):—Dr. A. Milton Ross, an 
eminent Canadian physiologist and naturalist ;—Surgeon- Major-General 
Sir W. A. Mackinnon, kK.c.B., LL.D. (Crimea, Mutiny and New Zealand) ; 
—Surgeon-General R. Gilborne (Crimea and Mutiny) ;—Colonel J. R. M. 
Chard, v.c. (the hero of Rorke’s Drift) ;—Major-General F. Mould, late 
R.E. (New Zealand) ;—Captain A. W. Cotton (Sudan 1885) ;—Surgeon- 
Major E. J. Burton (Crimea); Sir Rutherford Alcock, k.c.B., formerly 
Minister in China and Japan ;—Lord Rosmead, late Governor and High 
Commissioner of Cape Colony ;—Lieut.-Colonel W. Kennedy, late of 
Montreal Engineers ;—Rana Sir Shunkur Bakhsh, k.c.1.e. ;—Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. R. Anderson Ramsay (First Afghan campaign and mutiny) ;— 
Mr. C. E. Fox, late Master in Equity, Bombay High Court ;—Captain 
E. Y. Watson, 1.s.c., of wounds in Tirah (Burma 1886-87, and Chin- 
Lushai) ;—Sir W. J. Montgomery Cuninghame, Bart., v.c. (Crimea) ;— 
Captain E. C. Symons, r.N. (Mozambique, Baltic, Mutiny, China, etc.) ;— 
Major - General N. R. Burlton, late 1.s.c. (Sonthal campaign, Mutiny, 
Bhootan, Abyssinia and Afghanistan 1878-80) ; — Major-General R. 
Preston, c.B. (Crimea and China) ;—Professor W. Heinrich von Riehl, a 
well-known historian ;—Captain N. A. Lewarne and Lieutenants G. M. 
Wylie, R. E. A. Hales, R. M. Battye, and Crooke, killed in action in 
Tirah ;—Major-General C. Herbert, Bengal Staff Corps (Attock) ;—Captain 
Clochette, a French officer late in the service of King Menelik ;—General 
W. D. Aitken, R.A. (Persia and Mutiny) ;—General C. L. Montgomery, 
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late Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny) ;—Captain T. R. M’Crea De Butts, R.a., 
killed at Samphaga (Burma, 1886-87); Major A. B. Thruston, murdered 
in the Uganda Protectorate ;—Admiral S. H. Derriman, c.B. (Crimea) ;— 
General Sir A. J. Herbert, k.c.B. (Crimea) ;—Admiral Sir A. Phillimore, 
K.c.B. (China, etc.) ;—General W. H. Askwith, r.a. ;—General J. Buchanan 
(Mutiny); Lieut. D. E. O. Jones, killed in Tirah ;—Captain H. C. 
Prichard (Soudan, 1885) ;—General Forgemol de Bostquenard (Tunis and 
Algeria) ;. Lieut.-Colonel O. Willans (Crimea) ;—Lieut.-Colonel W. G. 
Straghan (Jowaki, 1877; Afghan Campaign, 1878) ;—Colonel G. F. 
MacDonald, at Toronto ;—Major-General W. B. Thomson, late Bengal 
Army ;—Surgeon-Captain J. Murray, Professor at Lahore Medical College ; 
—Major-General T. Fendall, 1.s.c. ;—-Captain E. E. Robertson (Afghanistan, 
1879) ;—Colonel J. C. J. Lowry (Crimea and Mutiny) ;—Sir William E. 
Maxwell, K.c.M.G., Governor of the Gold Coast ;—Genl. Sir Henry Lyne- 
doch Gardiner, K.c.B. ;—Lt. J. L. Powys, rst Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
(at Swaikot) ;—Lord Clarina (Indian Mutiny, capture of Gwalior) ;—Lt. 
Gen. W. H. Greenwell Palmer (late Madras Staff Corps) ;—James Kellie, 
Esq., late Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, Madras Army ;—Major- 
General Jermyn Charles Symonds, late R.M.L.1. (Baltic expedition, 1855, 
China, North Taku forts ;—Benjamin Moore (for many years a resident of 
Calcutta) ;—E Stutely Tanner, B.c.s., late scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (zt. 23) ;—Major-General Sir John Coke, k.c.B. (Mutiny, including 
siege of Delhi). 








